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Fig.  228.    Looking  eastward  across  Cayuga  Lake  from  Covert,  X.  Y.    This  is 
typical  of  the  surface  features  about  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes.   July  3,  1929. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  Finger  Lakes  section  of  central  and  western  New  York  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  and  varied  ornithological  activities  for  many 
years.  It  has  produced  a  number  of  ornithologists  of  both  local 
and  national  repute,  who,  as  field  students,  laboratory  scientists  or 
as  artists  making  drawings  and  paintings  of  birds,  have  brought 
this  region  to  the  general  notice  of  the  ornithological  public.  The 
late  Dr.  E.  H.  Eaton,  recognized  as  the  compiler  of  the  most  authori- 
tative work  on  the  ornithology  of  New  York,  for  many  years  claimed 
the  Finger  Lakes  as  his  home ;  and  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  whose 
fame  as  a  painter  of  birds  will  live  long,  grew  up  among  the  scenes 
of  Cayuga  Lake. 

[  391  ] 
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There  have  also  been  a  number  of  collectors  of  birds  or  their 
eggs  who  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  this 
section.  Verdi  Burtch  and  the  late  Clarence  F.  Stone  of  Branch- 
port  began  their  collecting  of  eggs  in  the  Lake  Keuka  and  Potter 
Swamp  districts  over  forty  years  ago ;  and  the  late  James  Flahive 
of  Penn  Yan,  during  his  life  as  a  taxidermist,  built  up  a  very 
excellent  collection  of  mounted  l)irds,  taken  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
section. 

Regarding  the  bird  life  in  a  section  so  well  known  to  ornitholo- 
gists, it  is  unlikely  that  the  following  account  will  contain  much 
that  is  new.  The  present  bulletin  represents  merely  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  many  tourists  and  vacation- 
ists who  annually  visit  the  section,  for  a  general  guide  to  its  bird 
life,  including  something  about  the  Finger  Lakes  section  itself,  such 
as  its  physical  features,  and  State  parks,  ])articularly  in  relation 
lo  the  bird  life  and  the  nature  lover;  something  about  the  many 
bird  species  there  found,  including  their  more  obvious  field  identi- 
fication marks,  characteristic  songs  or  calls,  their  habitats  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  may  be  found — or  at  least  looked  for;  and 
to  have  this  information  in  a  form  not  too  bulky  to  deter  the  average 
bird  lover  from  including  it  in  his  or  her  luggage  or  field  outfit. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  the  writer  was  sent  into  the  field  in  June, 
1929,  and  spent  that  summer  and  the  following  one  (1930)  in 
ornithological  observations  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area.  In  193 1,  he 
spent  the  month  of  May  in  the  same  area;  and  from  October,  1933, 
until  the  end  of  April,  1934.  had  his  headquarters  at  Branchport, 
on  Lake  Keuka,  and  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  winter  bird  life  in  that  vicinity.  A  few 
short  winter  trips  had  also  been  made  previously  to  other  parts 
of  the  area.  Some  of  these  observations  will  be  included  in  the 
present  report,  which,  however,  will  be  concerned  mainly  with  the 
summer  season. 

While  the  three  central  lakes  (Cayuga.  Seneca  and  Keuka)  occu- 
pied much  of  my  attention,  considerable  work  was  also  done  about 
Skaneateles  and  Canandaigua  lakes,  on  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  present  territory,  respectively.  Westward  from 
Canandaigua  Lake  lie  Honeoye,  Conesus  and  Hemlock  lakes,  but 
these  are  small  bodies  of  water,  and  are  outside  the  main  tourist 
highways  of  the  section  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

Aside  from  the  lakes,  there  are  found  in  this  section  three  large 
wooded  swamps  and  one  vast  open  marsh,  all  of  which  are  of 
ornithological  interest  and  importance,  to  wit :    Potter  Swamp  and 
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Collins  Swamp,  in  Yates  County ;  Bear  Swanip.  near  the  head  of 
Skaneateles  Lake;  and  Montezuma  Marsh.  Mr.  A.  A.  Saunders 
(1926)  has  already  covered  the  Montezuma  Marsh  thoroughly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  ornithology,  hut  1  will  include  in  the  present 
paper  some  ohservations  in  connection  with  its  southern  part. 

I  wish  to  express  particular  thanks  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson, 
Director  of  the  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
for  kindly  guidance  and  advice  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work ;  and 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Dence,  Assistant  Director,  for  many  little  courtesies 
and  material  assistance  extended  in  connection  with  the  field  work. 
During  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  covering  such  an  area  as  it 
does,  one  naturally  comes  in  contact  with  many  helpful  people  who 
are  deserving  of  one's  gratitude  for  many  things.  Chief  among 
those  who  were  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the  field,  and  who  were 
generous  in  furnishing  information  about  their  respective  localities, 
are  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Hawley  of  Moravia,  Mr.  Verdi  Burtch  of 
Branchport,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Tuttle  of  Guyanoga.  Mr.  Clarence 
F.  Stone,  before  his  sudden  death  in  September,  1933,  was  of  great 
assistance  in  the  field,  and  offered  the  use  of  a  number  of  personal 
photographs  which  are  reproduced  in  this  bulletin. 

There  are,  too,  individuals  who  assume  responsibility  for  the 
physical  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  field  man  during  his  sojourn 
with  them,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  real  appreciation  that  the  writer 
thinks  of  these  people,  for  in  the  course  of  this  work  there  was 
much  irregularity  in  his  comings  and  goings  and  his  appearance 
at  meal  times.  In  making  mention  of  these  persons,  who  were 
most  kind  and  considerate,  the  addresses  given  will  indicate  at  the 
<ame  time  the  various  centers  from  which  my  field  excursions 
ladiated:  Mr.  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Peterson,  Interlaken ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  R.  Nettleton,  East  Genoa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Thornton,  Owasco ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Love  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lafier,  Ham- 
mondsport ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Eckert,  Potter ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Holcomb,  Bristol  Springs. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AREA 

Topography.  The  Finger  Lakes  of  central  New  York  compose 
a  group  of  tinger-like  bodies  of  water  occupying  a  series  of  roughly 
parallel  valleys  extending  north  and  south  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  lakes  occupied  hollows 
scooped  out  by  glacial  action,  but  this  theory  is  no  longer  accepted. 
The  valleys  are  now  considered  (Fairchild,  1927)  preglacial  in  origin 
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and  formed  by  stream  erosion,  having  been  cut  through  the  uplifted 
land.  They  drain  northward  into  Lake  Ontario.  During  the  ages 
preceding  the  glacial  period  these  valleys,  and  in  fact,  the  entire 
region  of  the  east,  had  been  moving  up  and  down  in  a  see-sawing 
fashion,  as  it  were,  their  altitude  at  one  time  having  been  several 
thousand  feet  greater  than  it  is  now.  When  the  glaciers  came,  they 
did  not  cut  the  valleys  deeper,  but  rather  dammed  them  up  at  certain 
places  with  refuse  and  debris  sufficient  to  hold  back  the  water  in 
the  form  of  the  lakes  about  as  we  now  know  them.  These  glaciers 
were  not  stream  glaciers,  but  were  part  of  the  continental  ice  sheet, 
and  their  work  served  to  change  the  valleys  from  V-shaped  to 
U-shaped,  creating  basin-like  forms. 

The  slopes  of  these  basins  are  in  general  very  abrupt  at  the  south 
end,  while  they  become  more  gradual  and  rounded  toward  the 
north  end,  causing  the  lakes  to  appear  higher  at  the  foot.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  various  shales,  flat  rocks  or  flags,  while 
the  plateaus  lying  between  the  lakes  are  for  the  most  part  tillable 
and  provide  good  farming  land  (Fig.  228).  About  Keuka  and 
Canadaigua  lakes  the  slopes  lend  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
grapes  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Hammondsport 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Keuka  are  12,000  acres  devoted  to  such  pur- 
pose (Fig.  265).  North  of  Alpine  and  Odessa  and  east  of  Kayutah 
Lake  are  many  acres  of  abandoned  farm  lands  which  the  State 
has  had  under  consideration  for  reforestation  projects.  A  portion 
of  this  territory  has  already  been  set  aside  as  a  permanent  game 
refuge  known  as  the  Connecticut  Hill  Refuge.  Another  area  of 
abandoned  land  lies  south  of  the  heads  of  Owasco  and  Skaneateles 
lakes,  between  the  villages  of  Locke  and  Homer,  and  comprises  most 
of  the  Town  of  Summer  Hill. 

North  of  the  Finger  Lakes  and  along  the  Seneca  River  is  found 
direct  evidence  of  glacial  work  in  the  formation  of  drumlins  in 
great  series.  The  depressions  between  the  drumlins  are  marshy 
and  swampy,  and  one  large  area  known  as  the  Montezuma  Marsh 
comprises  several  hundred  acres.  Drumlins  rear  themselves  out 
of  this  marsh,  bearing  stands  of  tall  trees  which  bring  to  this  area 
birds  that  would  not  otherwise  be  found  here  in  such  near  association 
with  the  marsh  species. 

The  slopes  bordering  the  various  lakes  are  cut  in  many  places 
by  deep  narrow  ravines  or  glens,  to  which  is  due  much  of  the  scenic 
attraction  of  this  region  (Fig.  253).  These  glens  are  the  youngest 
of  the  geologic  features  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  since  they  represent 
post-glacial  water-courses  (Fairchild,  1928).    Some  of  the  glens  are 
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precipitate  throughout  their  entire  course  and  contain  many  water- 
falls, cataracts  or  cascades  which  attract  great  numbers  of  lovers 
of  outdoor  beauty.  Best  known  among  the  glens  of  this  sort  is 
Watkins  Glen  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake.  Other  gorges  are  not 
so  precipitate  and  are  heavily  wooded  along  the  ridges,  their  dark 
cool  glens  offering  attraction  and  relief  from  the  heat  of  summer 
days.  Of  these  gorge  glens  the  best  known  are  Taughannock,  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  ten  miles  north  of  Ithaca;  Enfield,  which  occupies  a 
deep  cleft  in  the  hills  south  and  west  of  Ithaca ;  Fillmore,  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  head  of  Owasco  Lake,  near  Moravia ;  and  Lodi 
Gorge,  opening  into  Seneca  Lake  on  its  east  side  and  about  half- 
way between  Watkins  Glen  and  Geneva.  Since  some  of  these  areas 
have  been  set  aside  as  State  parks,  further  discussion  of  their  features 
will  be  found  beyond. 

Temperature  and  rainfall.  The  temperature  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
section  is  reasonably  uniform  both  in  summer  and  in  winter.  The 
mean  temperature  for  June  of  the  last  five  years  has  been  60.0  F; 
for  July,  69.9  F  and  for  August,  67.4  F.  While  there  may  be  a 
few  days  during  the  summer  when  this  section  pants  for  relief,  the 
heat  is  no  greater  here  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
region  generally  is  well  wooded,  so  that  shelter  from  the  heat  is 
available  to  all  sorts  of  wild  life.  Winter  temperatures,  while  severe 
at  times,  are  not  extreme,  the  thermometer  seldom  registering  more 
than  ten  degrees  below  zero  F.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  past 
five  winters  has  been  25.1  F  for  January,  26.4  F  for  February  and 
33.9  F  for  March. 

The  winter  of  1933-34  proved  a  radical  departure  from  the  normal 
for  this  region,  and  its  temperatures  broke  all  former  records.  Zero 
weather  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  November  and  there 
were  few  warm  days  between  that  time  and  the  first  of  March. 
Sub-zero  weather  continued  through  February,  and  on  the  ninth  and 
tenth  of  that  month  temperatures  in  central  and  western  New  York 
ranged  from  twenty-five  to  forty  degrees  below  zero. 

Any  considerable  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  one  time  is  not 
of  common  occurrence,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  193 1 
and  of  1932  there  was  a  period  of  heavy  snowfall,  when  snowshoes 
were  necessary  for  getting  about  even  in  the  open  country.  During 
March  of  each  of  these  years  there  was  as  much  as  seventeen  inches 
of  snow  in  some  localities  of  central  New  York. 

The  larger  of  the  Finger  Lakes  do  not  freeze  over  during  an 
ordinary  winter,  except  at  the  shallow  ends,  and  the  open  water 
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provides  a  winter  harbor  for  thousands  of  ducks.  During  the  winter 
just  past  (1933)  the  numbers  of  waterfowl  found  on  all  the  lakes 
were  notable.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1933-1934,  however, 
Keuka,  Canandaigua  and  Skaneateles  lakes  were  frozen  over  entirely, 
in  places  to  a  depth  of  seventeen  inches.  Cayuga  Lake  was  covered 
with  ice  for  much  of  its  length,  while  Seneca  Lake  froze  over  at 
times  between  Geneva  and  Dresden.  Keuka  Lake  remained  ice- 
bound from  about  the  tenth  of  February  until  the  seventh  of  April, 
the  last  ice  going  out  on  the  eighth. 

During  the  summer  months  the  rainfall  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  gener- 
ous, and  sufficient  for  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  maturing  of 
seeds  and  fruit.  More  recently,  however,  this  region  shared  with 
the  rest  of  the  eastern  and  central  United  States,  prolonged  dry 
spells,  although  at  no  time  did  conditions  here  become  so  acute  as 
they  did  farther  west.  The  average  i)recipitation  for  June  during 
the  past  five  years  has  been  3.47  inches;  for  July,  3.31  inches  and 
for  August,  2.75  inches,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  summer  rains.  While  hard  rainstorms  occur  now 
and  then,  as  well  as  an  occasional  hailstorm,  yet  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  such  severe  wind  storms  as  one  frequently  experiences  in 
the  South  and  the  Middle  West. 

When  hard  rains  do  come  at  times  they  transform  small  waterfalls 
here  found  into  temporar)-  roaring  cataracts.  The  beauty  of  such 
waterfalls  is  seldom  increased  by  such  deluges,  however,  as  the  water 
following  a  heavy  rain  is  very  turbid.  I  have,  for  example,  seen 
Taughannock  Falls  and  Ithaca  Falls  after  heavy  rains  when  the 
volume  of  water  was  greatly  increased,  but  their  previous  sparkling 
beauty  was  in  no  way  enhanced. 

State  parks.     The  Finger  Lakes  section  contains  a  number  of 

beautiful  State  parks  and  recreation  grounds  which  make  it  the 

objective  of  thousands  of  summer  tourists  and  vacationists.  There 

are  in  all  eight  State  parks,  with  names  and  acreages  in  1931  as 

follows :  . 

Acres 


Buttermilk  Falls,  two  miles  south  of  Ithaca   475 

Cayuga  Lake  Park,  two  miles  east  of  Seneca  Falls   260 

Enfield  Glen,  six  miles  southwest  of  Ithaca   865 

Fair  Haven  Beach  on  Lake  Ontario   710 

Fillmore  Glen,  one  mile  south  of  Moravia   550 

Stony  Brook,  three  miles  south  of  Dansville   575 

Taughannock  Falls,  two  miles  east  of  Trumansburg   520 

Watkins  Glen  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake   465 


Fig.  231.    Taughannock  Falls  in  winter.    Januar.\  2,  1931. 
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Fig.  232.  Taughannock  stream  as  it  approaches  the  falls.  Scarlet  tanager, 
black-throated  green  warbler  and  red-eyed  vireo  may  be  heard  singing  here. 
July  3,  1929. 


Fig-  233.    The  brink  of  the  falls  at  Taughannock,  looking  into  the  gorge  below. 

July  3,  1929. 
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Two  of  these  parks,  Fair  Haven  Beach  and  Stony  Brook,  do  not 
fall  within  the  Finger  Lakes  section  proper,  and  since  the  area  to 
be  covered  in  the  two  summers  devoted  to  the  present  survey  was 
quite  extensive,  I  did  not  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  any  intensive 
study. 

Good  roads  and  liighways  lead  to  all  the  parks  (Fig.  240),  and 
the  highways  are  marked  with  directing  arrows  as  one  approaches 
the  vicinity  of  each  one.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parks  so  as  to  make  improvements  harmonize  with  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  While  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  leave  such  areas  in  their  pristine  beauty  and  attractiveness,  some 
modification  must  necessarily  be  made  if  they  are  to  be  of  the  great- 
est service  to  the  citizens  who  support  such  projects  with  their  taxes 
and  who  have  a  right  to  derive  certain  desired  enjoyments  from  visits 
to  these  places.  Well  ordered  trails  and  paths,  for  example,  are  laid 
out  over  the  knolls  and  hills  and  along  the  edges  of  the  various 
gorges,  and  are  kept  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  traversed 
with  a  minimum  of  difficulty.  Steps  are  built  through  the  glens, 
and  in  many  precipitous  places  guard  rails  are  erected  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. Fireplaces  are  provided  for  picnic  parties,  with  tables  and 
benches  where  a  meal  may  be  eaten  in  comfort.  The  woodland  scheme 
is  carried  out  in  the  parks  by  the  use  of  large  broad  flagstones  for 
table  tops,  laid  on  built-up  stone  supports. 

Excellent  drinking  water  is  provided  in  all  the  parks,  and  com- 
mercialization is  kept  to  a  minimum  by  the  permission  of  but  one 
concession  stand  in  each  park,  where  groceries,  ice  cream  and  other 
refreshments  may  be  purchased.  Supervised  parking  spaces  are 
provided  where  the  tourist  may  leave  his  car  and  thus  be  able  to 
rove  about  the  park  at  his  ease. 

Buttermilk  Falls,  Enfield  Glen  and  Fillmore  Glen  are  provided 
with  swimming  pools  made  by  dredging  out  stream  beds  at  the  foot 
of  waterfalls  (Fig.  237),  and  at  the  Watkins  Glen  entrance  is  a 
spacious  wading  pond  for  children.  Taughannock  Falls  and  Cayuga 
Lake  parks,  being  adjacent  to  Cayuga  Lake,  with  its  bath  houses, 
do  not  have  these  features. 

In  most  of  the  parks  will  be  found  a  variety  of  habitat  conditions. 
Hemlock,  red  pine,  beech,  elm  and  sycamore  occur  along  the  rims 
of  the  gorges,  and  also  in  their  depths;  on  margins  adjoining  farm 
lands  will  often  be  found  second  growth,  which  attracts  warblers 
and  sparrows,  while  the  farm  lands  themselves  furnish  an  avifauna 
of  the  open  field  type. 
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Buticnnilk  Falls.  This  park  is  located  about  two  miles  south 
of  Ithaca,  on  the  main  highway  to  Watkins  Glen  and  Spencer.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  appearance  of  the  water  pouring  down 
over  a  broad  face  of  smooth  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  glen.  The  fall 
is  steep  enough  so  that  the  water  acquires  a  milky  appearance  as 
it  spreads  out  thinly  over  the  whole  face  of  the  rock,  giving  some- 
what the  effect  of  a  huge  milk  cooler  in  operation  (Fig.  237).  The 
glen  through  which  this  stream  flows  is  much  less  spectacular  than 
others  in  the  region,  the  water  sheet  at  the  foot  of  the  glen  being 
the  chief  attraction.  While  there  are  a  few  birds  along  the  stream, 
such  as  redstarts,  Louisiana  water-thrushes,  phoebes,  and  an 
occasional  spotted  sandpiper,  it  is  the  hillside  extending  for  a  mile 
south  of  the  park  that  is  of  chief  ornithological  interest.  An  old 
dirt  road  leading  past  a  stone  quarry  takes  one  to  a  rather  steep 
ascent,  and  along  this  road  the  obi^erver  of  nature  will  meet  with 
an  interesting  avifauna.  The  hillside  is  brushy  with  second-growth 
hickory,  elm,  maple,  oak  and  cherry.  Sumac  is  scattered  throughout 
the  area  (Fig.  238).  The  ground  plants  are  chiefly  buttercup,  daisy, 
sweet  clover,  red  clover  and  hop  clover,  vegetation  belonging  in  the 
open  field  rather  than  in  the  shelter  of  deep  woods.  There  is  a  thick 
growth  of  New  Jersey  tea  which  provides  most  of  the  undergrowth. 

In  this  environment  the  squeaky  and  harshly  imitative  notes  of  the 
yellow-breasted  chat  are  heard,  although  the  bird  itself  is  rarely  to 
be  seen.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Clarence  F.  Stone  found  the  Nashville 
warbler  carr)ing  food,  in  June,  1930,  although  the  nest  was  not 
found  ;  and  I  heard  the  bird  singing  here  in  the  middle  of  June, 
1931.  Chestnut-sided  warblers  are  common,  with  an  occasional 
indigo  bunting.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  strip  of  heavier  woods 
from  which  the  calls  of  scarlet  tanager,  wood  thrush  and  red-eyed 
vireo  are  heard.  Below  the  road  the  slope  continues  brushy  and 
harbors  song  sparrows,  field  sparrows,  catbirds  and  the  Wilson's 
thrush.  The  slope  ends  in  a  marshy  area  whence  the  calls  of  the 
alder  flycatcher  float  upward. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  this  hill  is  magnificent,  looking  south 
along  the  valley  of  Cayuga  Inlet,  and  across  to  the  wooded  hills 
surrounding  Enfield  Glen. 

Cayuga  Lake  Park.  This  park  is  almost  entirely  a  recreational 
park  and,  therefore,  has  not  the  attraction  for  the  bird-lover  that 
the  other  parks  have.  It  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
on  the  west  side,  about  three  miles  east  of  Seneca  Falls.  The  village 
of  Cayuga  is  directly  across  the  lake.   The  outstanding  ornithological 
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feature  of  this  park  is  the  presence  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker 
which,  however,  can  not  be  said  to  be  common  anywhere  throughout 
the  Finger  Lakes  section.  The  park  contains  a  large  grove  of  oak, 
and  it  is  here  that  several  pairs  of  red-heads  hold  forth  during  the 
summer  (Fig.  242). 

A  new  road  has  recently  been  completed,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  a  road  constructed  across  Montezuma  Marsh  two  years  ago,  and 
now  crosses  Federal  highway  number  20,  a  mile  north  of  the  park, 
continues  southward  through  the  park  and  after  passing  through 
the  old  village  of  Canoga,  follows  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  several 
miles  southward.  There  is  a  direct  road  from  the  village  of  Seneca 
Falls  eastward  on  the  south  side  of  the  Barge  Canal. 

While  the  park  itself  is  not  notable  as  an  avian  retreat,  yet  the 
vicinity  affords  opportunity  for  bird  study.  A  mile  north  of  the 
park  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  are  large  marshy  areas  which  provide 
homes  for  a  variety  of  marsh  birds.  Rails,  gallinules  and  bitterns 
call  from  the  reedy  depths,  and  red-winged  blackbirds  sway 
from  the  cat-tail  stalks,  in  spring  giving  utterance  to  their  liquid 
"quoiik-er-eee"  and  later  chiding  the  intruder  with  harsh  "cliacks" 
of  alarm.  I  have  found  the  marsh  hawk  nesting  in  this  area  and  on 
July  II,  1929,  banded  three  feathered  nestlings  which  were  almost 
ready  to  take  wing.  One  of  these  banded  birds  was  killed  the  follow- 
ing October,  at  a  point  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  spot  where  it 
was  reared. 

Along  the  edge  of  Cayuga  Lake,  just  below  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Park,  is  a  strip  of  cat-tails,  and  the  marsh  birds  here  become 
very  tame.  The  former  State  road  passes  directly  alongside  the  lake, 
and  there  is  much  traffic  during  the  summer  months,  so  the  birds 
soon  become  accustomed  to  the  bustle  and  noise,  as  well  as  to  the 
presence  of  men  fishing  from  boats.  I  have  paused  here  and  watched 
a  female  gallinule  lead  a  brood  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  its  chicks 
out  into  open  patches  among  the  cat-tails  in  search  of  food;  and 
cautious  but  curious  Virginia  rails  run  out  to  peer  at  the  intruder. 
Long-billed  marsh  wrens  are  continually  bobbing  in  and  out,  uttering 
their  throaty  chuckles. 

Enfield  Glen  State  Park.  Of  the  parks  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area, 
Enfield  Glen  and  Taughannock  Falls  vie  with  each  other  in  attrac- 
tions for  bird  students,  for  the  two  areas  from  an  ornithological 
point  of  view  are  about  equal.  The  woods  along  the  Enfield  gorge 
are  thick  and  of  a  sort  to  attract  most  of  the  arboreal  species  of  sum- 
mer birds  (Fig.  244).    As  in  the  case  of  the  other  parks,  the  glen 
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itself,  however,  is  a  poor  place  in  which  to  find  many  birds,  for  the 
trails  there  are  constantly  traversed  by  tourists,  and  there  is  little 
retirement  for  the  shier  si>ecies.  As  we  get  away  from  the  trails, 
however,  bird  songs  begin  to  reach  our  ears  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  stream  flowing  through  this  park  is  beautiful,  with  its  numer- 
ous falls  and  cataracts,  and  to  many  people  it  is  fully  as  attractive 
as  the  stream  in  Watkins  Glen.  The  rock  formations,  however, 
and  the  attendant  views  resulting  from  the  combination  of  rocks  and 
waterfalls  are  not  of  such  unusual  character  as  those  in  Watkins 
Glen.  Lucifer  Falls  when  viewed  from  below,  or  directly  opposite, 
is  somewhat  spectacular  (Fig.  243).  The  water  flows  out  onto  a 
sort  of  table-rock  and  then  separates  into  three  sheets,  spreading 
out  over  a  wide  wall  of  rock  somewhat  like  that  of  Buttermilk  Falls. 
As  one  continues  downstream  there  appear  other  but  smaller  falls, 
tumbling  into  clear  blue  pools. 

The  trees  found  along  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  and  also  down  in 
its  depths  where  it  widens  out  and  becomes  more  bowl-like,  are 
chiefly  hardwoods,  with  some  conifers, — maple,  elm,  beech  and  red 
pine.  The  red  pine,  growing  along  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  is  notable 
in  quantity  here,  although  more  or  less  of  it  occurs  also  along  prac- 
tically every  gorge  in  the  section.  Beneath  the  trees,  flowers  bloom 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Wherever  red  and  white  pines  occur  here,  one  may  expect  to 
find  the  slate-colored  junco.  In  the  deciduous  woods  many  other 
species  of  birds  flit  about.  Among  the  warblers  occurring  in  Enfield 
Glen  are  redstart,  Louisiana  water-thrush,  black-throated  blue 
warbler,  black-throated  green  warbler  and  pine  warbler.  Of  the 
vireos,  the  red-eyed  and  the  yellow-throated  may  be  heard  singing 
from  the  tree-tops.  And  before  the  tourist  season  is  on  in  full  force, 
the  unsuspecting  wanderer  along  the  ridge  may  be  startled  by  the 
sudden  rush  of  a  ruflfed  grouse  as  it  flings  itself  into  the  air  and  is 
gone  like  an  arrow. 

The  scarlet  tanager,  too,  calls  from  the  tree-tops,  where  it  more 
often  remains  out  of  sight,  but  when  one  comes  to  an  opening  along 
the  trail,  from  which  one  may  gaze  across  the  gorge,  the  bird  may 
sometimes  be  seen  swinging  in  the  top  of  some  tall  tree  that  is  here 
almost  on  a  level  with  one's  eyes,  but  with  its  roots  in  the  floor  of 
the  gorge  below. 

One  of  the  birds  which  I  have  seldom  found  outside  the  dense 
swamps  of  this  region  is  the  winter  wren,  and  several  pairs  of  these 
birds  may  be  found  on  the  floor  of  the  gorge  a  half  mile  below 
Lucifer  Falls,  where  the  chasm  expands  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre. 
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The  sputtering  song  of  the  winter  wren  may  be  heard  in  this  region 
repeatedly  through  June,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  songster,  because  of  its  small  size  and  its  habit  of  keeping 
well  down  near  the  forest  floor. 

There  is,  also,  much  "ground  hemlock"  or  American  yew,  here, 
which  is  excellent  cover  for  grouse. 

Fillmore  Glen  State  Park.  This  park  is  located  in  the  Owasco 
valley,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  head  of  Owasco  Lake,  between 
the  villages  of  Locke  and  Moravia.  Named  for  Millard  Fillmore, 
thirteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  who  was  born  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  park,  it  takes  its  place  among  the  outstanding 
beauty  spots  of  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  The  gorge  through  this 
park  is  typical  of  the  many  Finger  Lakes  glens,  deep  and  narrow  with 
straight,  rocky  walls.  The  stream  flowing  along  the  bottom  of  it 
is  small,  but  in  rainy  periods  presents  quite  a  sizable  waterfall  where 
it  pours  over  a  ledge  of  rock  at  the  outlet  of  the  glen. 

This  park,  I  believe,  is  visited  less  by  tourists,  but  is  used  a  great 
deal  more  by  local  people  than  are  most  of  the  other  parks  of  the 
territory,  and  every  evening  through  the  summer  finds  its  tables 
crowded  with  picnic  parties  made  up  largely  of  neighboring  farmers 
and  their  families,  or  the  residents  of  nearby  villages. 

The  mixed  woods  common  to  the  entire  region  is  found  here,  with 
thriving  stands  of  beech,  maple  and  elm,  but  there  are  also  such 
species  as  red  pine,  white  pine  and  hemlock.  The  strip  of  woodland 
on  each  side  of  the  glen  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  at  Enfield  Glen, 
but  nevertheless  it  harbors  a  variety  of  warblers,  such  as  black  and 
white,  black-throated  blue,  black-throated  green  and  mourning 
warblers,  besides  vireos  and  other  species  preferring  this  sort  of 
habitat. 

Juncos  nest  here  during  the  summer  and  will  be  found  among 
the  conifers. 

The  hill  across  the  Owasco  Inlet  valley  and  facing  the  opening 
of  Fillmore  Glen,  afifords  interesting  territory  for  the  explorations 
of  the  bird  lover,  who,  should  he  spend  a  day  or  so  in  the  vicinity, 
will  quite  surely  feel  well  repaid.  It  is  here  that  the  Blackburnian 
and  cerulean  warblers  are  to  be  found,  and  in  the  patches  of  second- 
growth,  which  occur  on  this  hillside,  are  found  also  the  indigo 
bunting,  towhee  and  song  sparrow. 

Taiighannock  Falls  State  Park.  This  park  is  located  about  three 
miles  from  Trumansburg  and  about  two  miles  from  the  Ithaca- 
Geneva  State  highway.     Three  hard-surfaced  roads  lead  into  the 
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park  from  the  highway,  one  turning  off  at  Trumansburg,  another 
at  the  mill  in  the  old  village  of  Halseyville,  and  the  third  at  the 
old  village  of  Jacksonville.  Each  of  these  roads  is  distinctly  marked 
with  pointers  indicating  the  way  to  the  park. 

In  its  i)hysical  features,  Taughannock  Falls  Park  is  as  remarkable 
in  its  own  way  as  is  Watkins  Glen.  The  stream,  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  takes  a  straight  drop  of  215  feet  over  a  ledge  (Fig.  230). 
The  cliffs  on  the  sides  rise  for  almost  another  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  ledge,  so  that  they  have  a  total  height  in  the  neighborhood  of 
400  feet  (Fig.  231).  The  stream  itself  is  not  of  great  volume, 
except  in  spring  freshets  and  after  hard  summer  rains,  and  during 
most  of  its  course  can  be  either  stepped  across  or  bridged  with 
stepping  stones  (Fig.  232). 

The  falls  are  situated  about  one  mile  west  from  the  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake.  Through  the  gorge  there  is  a  good  trail  leading  to 
the  foot  of  the  falls,  with  two  bridges  crossing  the  stream.  A  walk 
up  through  this  gorge  reveals  the  presence  of  numerous  birds,  some 
of  which  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  park.  It  might  be  said  here 
that  one  of  the  unusual  features  of  this  gorge  is  that  it  is  wider 
than  those  found  in  the  other  parks  here  mentioned,  and  its  floor 
is  quite  uniformly  level  and  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion. This  explains  its  interest  to  birds.  The  stream  keeps  well  to 
the  north  side  of  the  gorge. 

Taughannock  Creek  finds  its  way  from  the  outlet  of  the  gorge 
through  a  small  plain  which  forms  a  sort  of  cape  extending  out 
into  the  lake.  Along  the  stream  from  this  point  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  lake  may  be  seen  numerous  sjxjtted  sandpipers,  with  an 
occasional  killdeer,  kingfisher  and  black  duck.  During  January, 
193 1,  I  found  black  ducks  and  American  mergansers  in  the  waters 
of  the  lake  at  this  point,  and  in  April,  1932,  found  herring  and 
ring-billed  gulls,  ruddy  ducks,  golden-eyes,  Canada  geese,  and 
red-breasted  mergansers. 

During  the  summers  of  1929  and  1930  I  found  three  pairs  of 
Acadian  or  green-crested  flycatchers  along  Taughannock  Creek  below 
the  falls;  in  1931  I  found  but  two  pairs.  As  one  walks  along  and 
comes  upon  their  retreat  they  make  their  presence  known  by  an  explo- 
sive "wect-saiou,"  given  with  such  an  effort  as  to  threaten  to  dis- 
lodge the  bird  from  its  perch.  When  approaching  the  foot  of  the 
falls  an  upward  glance  will  occasionally  reveal  one  or  both  of  a  pair 
of  duck  hawks  which  have  made  this  gorge  their  abode  for  a  good 
many  years.  From  the  upper  edge  of  the  gorge  the  cry  of  the  young 
can  often  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  falling  waters.  Rough- 
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winged  swallows  flit  back  and  forth  over  the  falls,  and  Louisiana 
water-thrushes  call  from  the  depths  of  the  chasm. 

Taughannock  Falls  State  Park  offers  a  greater  variety  of  bird 
life  than  does  any  other  park  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  As  one 
emerges  from  the  railway  underpass  at  the  entrance  to  the  park, 
a  brushy  area  at  the  upper  glen  is  seen  first.  Here  indigo  buntings 
and  chestnut-sided  warblers  hold  forth,  their  songs  coming  from 
the  sumacs  and  second  growth,  during  May  and  June,  with 
regularity. 

Song  sparrows  and  field  sparrows  call  from  the  same  place,  and 
from  the  open  field  to  the  left  is  heard  the  song  of  the  vesper  sparrow 
and  of  the  prairie  horned  lark.  A  short  distance  from  the  entrance 
we  come  to  the  first  parking  area,  from  which  an  excellent  view 
of  the  falls  may  be  obtained.  The  trees  in  the  near  vicinity  are 
hardwoods,  with  some  red  pine.  Here  are  heard  and  occasionally 
seen  the  black-throated  blue  and  Blackburnian  warblers  and  the  red- 
start, while  the  faint  trill  of  the  pine  warbler  comes  occasionally 
from  the  tops  of  the  towering  trees.  The  red-eyed  vireo  is  com- 
mon, and  the  leisurely  strain  of  the  yellow-throated  vireo  will  be 
heard  by  those  familiar  with  this  bird.  The  oven-bird  and  Wilson's 
thrush  call  from  the  darker  woods  more  distant  from  the  main 
road. 

Leaving  this  locality,  the  road  makes  a  curve  toward  the  lake 
and  leads  alongside  a  brushy  area  where  again  are  heard  the  indigo 
bunting  and  the  song  sparrow.  From  this  point  a  splendid  view 
northward  over  Cayuga  Lake  is  presented.  The  road  curves  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  lakeside,  crossing  Taughannock  Creek  at  the 
mouth  of  the  glen.  Here  a  pleasant  green  has  been  developed,  on 
which,  at  any  time  in  early  summer,  numbers  of  cowbirds,  starlings, 
bronzed  grackles  and  robins  will  be  found. 

Watkins  Glen  State  Park.  Watkins  Glen  is  perhaps  the  most 
unique  physiographic  feature  in  the  entire  region,  and  is  the  park 
most  frequented  by  tourists.  The  trip  up  through  the  glen,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  experiences 
one  can  have  in  this  part  of  America — or  so  it  seems  the  first  time 
it  is  taken.  And  let  me  say,  by  the  way,  that  it  seems  to  me  always 
a  mistake  to  start  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glen.  If  the  tourist  is 
physically  able  at  all  to  climb  the  seven  hundred  and  more  steps 
which  he  must  negotiate  in  the  mile  and  a  half,  they  should  be 
climbed,  as  leisurely  as  possible,  however,  for  in  that  way  the  sight- 
seer faces  all  the  falls,  cataracts  and  beauty  spots  throughout  the 
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glen,  as  they  come  into  view.  But  if  one  must  descend  the  canyon, 
one  should  always  stop  at  intervals  and  look  back,  if  one  is  to  get 
the  full  force  of  its  varied  beauty  and  to  appreciate  the  unusualness 
of  the  entire  setting. 

The  rock  formation  in  the  glen,  according  to  Prof.  H.  L.  Fairchild 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  is  what  is  known  farther  west  in 
the  State  as  Portage  shaly  sandstone.  In  many  places  the  water  has 
cut  down  to  the  hard  rock  in  tiny  gorges  and  canyons  and  rushes 
tempestuously  through  these  narrow  confines,  bursting  out  at  the  end 
over  a  precipice  to  form  a  sudden  waterfall,  pausing  a  few  moments 
in  the  clear  pool, — some  pools  being  as  much  as  twelve  feet  in  depth 
— then  plunging  into  another  narrow  cleft,  smooth  and  waterworn,  to 
repeat  the  whole  performance  at  varying  intervals  be\ond  (Figs. 
253-255  incl.). 

A  good  trail  has  been  constructed  through  the  glen,  with  guard 
rails  along  much  of  the  route  to  protect  one  from  slipping  into  the 
gorge.  If  it  were  not  for  this  guard,  a  misstep  might  mean  serious 
injury  and  possible  death. 

The  glen  itself,  however,  is  not  a  fertile  field  for  the  bird  lover 
or  the  serious  ornithologist,  but  rather  for  the  geologist.  The  birds 
have  become  scarce  by  the  time  the  heavy  rush  of  the  tourist  season 
is  on.  Although  I  did  find  a  phoebe's  nest  under  an  overhanging 
rock  in  the  depths  of  the  chasm,  with  so  many  people  continually 
passing  and  repassing,  most  birds  depart  for  safer  zones.  In  the 
spring  migrations,  Louisiana  water-thrushes  may  be  heard  calling 
from  the  cool  recesses  of  the  rocks,  but  any  of  these  birds  that  remain 
when  the  nesting  season  arrives,  move  farther  up  the  glen,  beyond 
the  disturbance  of  tourist  traffic. 

Arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glen  trail,  there  is  a  good  return 
path  along  the  north  side  of  the  gorge,  leading  back  to  the  opening 
of  the  chasm  and  the  village  of  Watkins  Glen.  It  is  along  this  trail 
that  the  songs  and  calls  of  birds  may  best  be  heard, — of  scarlet 
tanagers,  red-eyed  vireos,  black-throated  green  warblers,  chickadees, 
wood  thrushes,  redstarts  and  others.  At  this  distance  above  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  the  bird  notes  sound  clearly 
and  distinctly.  In  the  glen  proper,  little  else  can  be  heard  except 
the  rushing  of  the  waters  and  the  shouts  of  human  visitors. 

HABITAT  AREAS 
Roadsides  and  cultivated  lands.   The  immediate  roadsides  most 
frequented  by  birds  are  not  those  of  main  highways,  but  rather  those 
of  the  so-called  unimproved  or  dirt  roads  which  are  bordered  by 
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luxuriant  growths  of  untrimmed  shrubbery,  brush  and  weeds.  These 
"country  roads''  will  frequently  be  found  at  intersections  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  them  far  off  the  main  route  in  order  to  find 
a  good  representation  of  "roadside  birds."  Adjacent  to  these  roads, 
too,  will  usually  be  found  convenient  old  fence  corners  with  their 
inviting  tangles  of  shrubbery. 

Since  the  present  survey  was  started,  the  C.  W.  A.  project  has 
entered  into  the  scene  with  such  efficiency  that  many  of  the  back 
roads,  even  those  most  inaccessible  and  the  least  used,  have  been 
trimmed  of  their  roadside  brush  and  vegetation.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  with  the  passing  of  the  depression,  such  work  will 
be  concentrated  upon  the  county  and  State  highways,  so  that  many 
of  the  dirt  roads,  at  least,  will  in  a  few  years  again  be  bordered  with 
the  characteristic  vegetation  so  attractive  to  wild  life. 

Between  the  lakes  the  land  is  gently  rolling  and  in  most  places 
suitable  for  cultivation  (Fig.  228).  Few  farmsteads  are  without  an 
apple,  cherry  or  peach  orchard,  the  abundance  of  fruit  varying  with 
the  care  given  the  trees.  These  orchards  tend  to  augment  the  num- 
bers of  birds  found  about  the  farmsteads.  The  cheerful  villages  with 
their  shaded  streets  and  attractive  homes  have  their  variety  of  birds 
overhead,  such  as  vireos,  yellow  warblers,  robins,  wood  pewees,  and 
others,  and  song  sparrows,  chipping  sparrows  and  hummingbirds 
about  their  lawns,  shrubbery  and  flowerbeds. 

General  farming  is  followed  throughout  much  of  the  territory, 
and  here  we  find  a  characteristic  avian  population  of  crows,  grackles, 
red-winged  blackbirds  and  robins.  In  western  parts  specialization 
turns  to  the  production  of  grapes,  and  the  vineyards  form  a  habitat 
for  song,  vesper,  field  and  chipping  sparrows. 

Abandoned  farmsteads  in  time  come  to  possess  an  avian  fauna  of 
their  own.  The  dilapidated  buildings  provide  nesting  sites  for 
phoebes,  starlings,  robins  and  others,  and  in  some  old  basement  barn, 
open  on  one  side,  dozens  of  barn  swallows  may  gather.  I  recall 
one  such  old  barn  in  particular  which  in  its  basement  contained  the 
nests  of  about  fifteen  pairs  of  barn  swallows  and  one  pair  of  phoebes, 
while  on  a  beam  of  its  hay-mow  was  the  nest  of  a  robin,  and  under 
its  outside  eaves  the  nests  of  three  pairs  of  cliff  swallows.  There 
is  another  old  barn,  located  near  Shelldrake  station,  where  I  banded 
as  many  as  fifty  young  barn  swallows  one  season,  while  engaged  in 
the  present  survey.  A  pair  of  robins  will  use  the  same  nest  on 
some  beam,  over  and  over  again,  adding  to  it  and  repairing  it  from 
season  to  season  until  in  five  or  six  years  it  is  practically  as  many 
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stories  in  heiglit.  Phoehcs  also  may  use  tlie  old  nest  again  provided 
its  walls  are  in  good  condition. 

There  are  many  old  barn  basements  that  a])i)ear  at  first  glance 
to  be  ideal  as  nesting  sites  for  barn  swallows  and  i)hoebes,  but  are 
avoided  completely  by  these  birds,  i)robably  because  of  large  cracks 
in  the  floor  boards  overhead,  which  would  give  rats,  perhaps,  an 
opportunity  for  a  nest  raid.  Robins,  however,  are  seldom  so  wary 
in  such  matters,  and  will  nest  on  an  old  piece  of  machinery  stored 
in  the  barn,  on  a  stone  wall,  or  on  a  joist  easily  accessible  from 
above. 

The  old  fields  on  the  abandoned  farms  become  attractive  to  vari- 
ous sparrows ;  and  it  is  in  such  situations  that  Henslow's  sparrow, 
for  example,  is  most  frequently  found,  especially  if  the  field  is  a 
bit  boggy  or  wet.  But  even  though  this  bird  is  said  to  frequent 
such  areas  mainly,  I  have  also  found  it  in  dry  situations  in  an  old 
hay  meadow  that  had  not  been  mowed  for  several  years  and  there- 
fore was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  ragweed,  teasel,  golden- 
rod  and  other  plants.  In  several  square  miles  south  of  the  old 
village  of  Townsendville,  near  Lodi,  brush  and  young  trees  have 
encroached  on  the  old  fields  in  late  years,  so  that  a  suitable  habitat 
is  developing  for  chestnut-sided  warbler,  towhee,  indigo  bunting  and 
song  sparrow. 

One  thing  which  rather  puzzled  me  for  a  time  was  the  fact  that 
chimney  swifts  were  absent  from  about  the  old  buildings  above 
mentioned,  although  there  seemed  to  lie  chimneys  enough  and  to 
spare.  I  have  begun  to  think,  however,  that  perhaps  these  chimneys 
had  become  rather  open  and  drafty  and  for  that  reason  were  avoided. 
That  is  simply  a  suggestion,  and  it  is  possible  that  others  familiar 
with  the  local  conditions  may  have  a  better  explanation. 

Around  many  of  the  deserted  homes  in  the  section  are  old  rose 
bushes,  lilacs,  and  hydrangeas  which  have  been  growing  untended 
for  years  and  now  form  quite  a  thicket  about  the  doorways.  Cat- 
birds, chipping  sparrows,  song  sparrows  and  yellow  warblers  quickly 
take  advantage  of  such  surroundings.  Some  of  the  old  garden  plots 
contain  struggling  berry  bushes  that  provide  more  or  less  food  for 
the  birds  of  the  immediate  vicinky.  Old  cherry  trees  likewise  are 
a  source  of  food.  Neglected  orchards  are  visited  by  many  species 
and  furnish  nesting  sites  for  starlings,  kingbirds,  least  flycatchers, 
bluebirds,  robins,  cedar  waxwings  and  others  of  the  lower  story. 
Rotting  trees  provide  nesting  cavities  for  bluebirds  and  downy 
woodpeckers,  with  possibilities  also  for  the  crested  flycatcher. 


Fig.  235.    Fall  Creek  where  it  flows  through  Fuertes  Bird  Sanctuary  at  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake.    August  24,  1929. 
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Fig.  237.  Buttermilk  Falls,  south  of  Ithaca.  Louisiana  water-thrush,  spotted 
sandpiper,  phoebe,  redstart,  and  red-eyed  vireo  may  be  found  in  this  locality. 
June  14,  1930. 
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Upland  mixed  forests.  On  tlie  plateaus  above  and  between  tbe 
lakes,  we  find  also  tbc  woodlot  type  of  bird  babitat.  There  are  few 
farms  in  the  area  that  have  no  woodlot  on  the  premises,  little  parcels 
of  mixed  woods,  in  most  cases,  that  stand  out  as  oases  for  the 
woodland  birds.  In  places,  however,  there  is  much  waste  land,  and 
the  wooded  strips  may  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  and  cover 
a  larger  acreage.  Such  areas  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Odessa  and  Mecklenburg,  in  Tompkins  County,  west  of  Ithaca.  Some 
of  the  less  common  forms  of  bird  life  may  be  found  here,  for  out- 
side of  more  or  less  cutting  for  firewood,  these  places  are  seldom 
disturbed  by  man.  The  farm  lands  between  the  wooded  jiatches 
have  been  abandoned,  the  buildings  are  dilapidated,  and  wild  life  in 
general  is  left  in  undisturbed  possession.  In  the  territory  a  few 
miles  north  of  Odessa,  deer  have  been  found  in  recent  years,  and 
although  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  actually  to  see  any  of  these 
animals  on  the  few  visits  that  I  made  to  the  locality,  I  did  find  the 
evidence  of  their  tracks. 

These  wooded  areas  contain  mostly  hardwoods — elm,  beech,  maple, 
basswood  and  white  oak.  There  are  other  species  mixed  in,  such  as 
walnut  and  butternut,  hickory,  and  some  hemlock  and  white  pine. 
The  forest  floor  is  often  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  for  lack  of  light. 
There  are,  however,  heavy  growths  of  jewelweed  in  some  areas, 
while  in  the  wetter  portions  may  be  found  a  variety  of  flowering 
plants,  such  as  violet,  buttercup,  agrimony,  wild  ginger,  hepatica, 
Solomon's  seal,  jack-in-the-pulpit,  trillium  and  others. 

While  many  of  these  woodlots  furnish  the  domestic  firewood  they 
are  not  cut  heavily  enough  to  afifect  their  usefulness  as  bird  habitats. 
Second  growth  springs  up  after  the  cutting,  and  this  in  itself  is 
conducive  to  a  variety  of  bird  life. 

In  some  of  the  upland  areas  are  depressions  of  swampy  nature, 
and  in  a  number  of  these  places  trees  stand  in  water  much  of  the 
time.  The  birds  found  in  the  latter  places  will  be  somewhat  different 
from  those  in  the  woodlands  on  well-drained  land.  But  some  forms 
are  of  general  distribution,  and  found  in  almost  any  woodland  area 
in  the  region.  I  refer  especially  to  the  red-eyed  vireo,  Wilson's 
thrush,  ovenbird,  downy  woodpecker,  chickadee,  and  a  number  of 
others  which  under  their  individual  headings  will  be  noted  beyond. 
A  few  red  squirrels  are  to  be  found  here ;  and  occasionally  I  have 
met  with  a  nesting  Cooper's  hawk,  and  a  sharp-shinned  hawk,  but 
outside  of  these,  there  are  few  natural  enemies  of  birds.  The  red- 
shouldered  hawk  is  found  in  these  isolated  forest  tracts,  although 
not  so  frequently  as  in  years  past.    It  is  one  of  the  predominantly 
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beneficial  species  of  hawks,  and  little  need  be  feared  as  to  its  harmful 
influence  on  other  birds. 

In  these  upland  swampy  woods  a  few  warblers  occur  which  will 
not  be  found  often  in  the  drier  woods.  Such  are  the  black-throated 
green  warbler,  the  northern  water-thrush  and  the  mourning  warbler. 
Although  the  last  named  may  be  considered  rather  rare,  the  other  two 
are  common.  The  water-thrush  sings  through  the  month  of  June  and 
into  the  first  week  in  July,  usually.  The  black-throated  green  warbler 
sings  continually  through  June  and  most  of  July,  Init  in  the  latter 
month  pauses  generally  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day.  The 
black-throated  blue  warbler  also  may  be  met  with  in  such  situations, 
although  I  have  not  found  it  common.  In  former  days  the  ruffed 
grouse,  too,  was  common  generally  in  these  upland  swamps,  but 
now  the  flushing  of  a  grouse  in  a  day's  walk  is  a  matter  for  comment. 

Occasionally  in  this  region  of  the  Finger  Lakes  one  will  come 
upon  a  decidedly  "mixed"  ornithological  situation.  I  have  in  mind 
in  particular  a  patch  of  "mixed  tim.ber"  about  three  miles  south  and 
a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Interlaken.  This  area  of  woodland 
contains  the  usual  number  of  birds  which  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  such  a  place, — warblers,  flycatchers,  woodpeckers,  etc. — but  at 
its  south  end  is  a  swampy  and  marshy  area  that  continues  out  of  the 
woods  as  a  small  open  space,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  highway. 
Across  the  road  to  the  south  is  a  pasture,  beyond  which  is  a  hay 
meadow.  Place  yourself  along  this  road  on  a  summer  morning  or 
evening  and  the  variety  of  bird  life  to  be  seen  and  heard  is  interest- 
ing. One  of  the  first  to  thrust  itself  upon  your  attention  is  the 
crested  flycatcher.  From  the  shaded  depths  of  the  woods  comes  the 
"whirH-zvhirH-zvhirn-zchint"  of  Wilson's  thrush,  given  on  a  descend- 
ing scale.  A  downy  woodpecker  chirps  from  a  stub,  while  a  nut- 
hatch, unseen,  reiterates  its  gospel  of  "zuork-work-zvork"  as  it  probes 
the  interstices  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Various  warblers  are  heard 
singing,  while  the  ovenbird  and  northern  water-thrush  call  vigor- 
ously from  the  forest  floor.  At  the  same  time  a  Virginia  rail  squawks 
from  the  open  marsh,  and  may  perchance  lead  its  family  across  the 
road  before  your  very  eyes,  for  I  recall  one  evening  when  I  was 
standing  in  this  spot  that  one  of  these  birds  actually  did  cross  the 
road,  followed  by  six  downy  young,  some  of  which,  on  spying  me. 
turned  to  run  back,  but  at  a  cluck  from  the  mother  hastened  to  her 
side.  Barn  swallows  swoop  across  the  pasture-lot,  while  meadow- 
larks  call  from  the  fence  posts ;  bobolinks  sputter  forth  from  the 
meadow  beyond,  and  a  few  rods  down  the  road  a  bluebird  gives  its 
querulous  note  from  a  telephone  wire.    What  a  medley  to  listen  to, 
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and  what  a  scene  to  behold.  Yet  this  particular  spot  does  not  have 
to  be  sought  out  for  such  an  experience.  A  similar  one  can  be  found 
near  Kayutah  Lake,  north  of  Odessa;  another  near  Prattsburg.  west 
of  Lake  Keuka ;  still  another  at  Bear  Swamp  near  New  Hope  and 
Sempronius ;  and  Potter  Swamp  will  reveal  similar  and  perhaps  more 
varied  opportunities. 

Swamps.  There  are  two  good-sized  swamp  areas  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  section,  which  have  their  own  peculiar  bird  life.  The  first 
of  these,  Bear  Swamp,  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  situated  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  head  of  Skaneateles  Lake.  Its  altitude  is 
1700  feet,  and  the  swampy  area  proper  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long 
and  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  This  swamp  is  very 
boggy  and  mucky.  It  is  rather  thickly  wooded  with  a  mixture  of 
beech,  hemlock,  maple  and  elm,  and  fallen  and  rotting  trees  lie  in 
every  direction.  Alders  grow  along  the  edge,  making  considerable 
tangle  in  some  places. 

Just  above  the  head  of  the  swamp,  to  the  east,  is  a  pastured  area 
containing  wild  crab  apple,  mixed  with  hemlock  and  elm.  This 
pasture  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section  where 
the  brown  thrasher  may  be  found  nesting.  Field  sparrows,  catbirds 
and  chipping  sparrows  also  abound  here. 

Bear  Swamp  is  one  of  the  few  localities  in  the  Finger  Lakes  where 
I  found  the  pileated  woodpecker.  On  May  20,  1930,  one  of  these 
birds  flew  across  the  road  which  crosses  the  swamp  near  its  head, 
and  on  another  occasion  I  heard  one  calling  from  the  swamp.  The 
swamp  is  a  great  attraction  to  migrating  warblers  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  many  of  them  pause  here  on  their  northward  journey 
(Fig.  251).  The  observer,  if  not  equipped  for  swamp  wading,  need 
not  leave  the  road  crossing  the  swamp  to  see  and  hear  many  bird 
forms  during  the  spring  migrations.  But  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  water  in  the  swamp  at  this  time  would  prevent  one  from 
penetrating  the  interior  parts  without  proper  equipment.  Walking 
along  this  road  I  have  heard  black-throated  green,  black-throated 
blue.  Canada,  yellow,  and  mourning  warblers,  besides  redstart,  oven- 
bird,  and  northern  water-thrush.  The  winter  wren  peeps  out  from 
under  an  upturned  stump,  the  kingfisher  flings  out  his  rattle  as  he 
swings  across  the  road,  while  the  phoebe  calls  from  a  wire  fence 
near  the  bridge.  But  these  are  not  all  the  birds  that  may  be  heard 
from  this  point. 

If  one  penetrates  the  swamp  through  the  brakes  and  ferns  and  over 
fallen  trees,  one  will  hear  the  haunting  song  of  Wilson's  thrush,  the 
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lilting,  delicate  song  of  the  brown  creeper, — difficult  to  locate  since 
the  small  singer  flattens  himself  against  the  tree  up  which  he  is  urging 
himself — and  the  imperious  call  note  of  the  sapsucker.  Sparrow 
hawks  nest  in  the  dead  stubs  in  the  interior  of  the  swamp,  and  the 
great  horned  owl  rears  its  young  in  the  dark  hemlocks.  I  hapjiened 
upon  one  such  great  horned  owl's  nest  which  contained  two  young 
just  ready  for  flight.  One  of  them  was  frightened  from  the  nest 
and  came  plunging  to  the  ground  where  it  was  promptly  captured 
and  banded.  The  other  simply  drew  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  nest 
until  only  the  top  of  its  head  could  be  seen,  and  refused  to  be  driven 
out. 

Much  of  the  land  surrounding  the  swamp  consists  of  abandoned 
farms.  There  are  neglected  and  run-down  buildings  which  harbor 
robins,  starlings,  English  sparrows,  phoebes  and  barn  swallows.  The 
deserted  pastures  furnish  habitats  for  vesper,  Henslow's  and  song 
sparrows,  while  the  open  portions  of  the  marsh  are  inviting  to  red- 
winged  blackbirds,  swamp  sparrows  and  marsh  hawks. 

This  swamp  differs  from  many  other  central  New  York  swamps 
in  being  less  heavily  wooded,  but  contains  more  dead  stubs  and  water. 
The  weathering  stubs  protrude  out  of  the  swamp  much  after  the 
fashion  of  those  in  beaver  flows  in  the  northwoods.  The  stream 
through  the  swamp  is  bordered  by  alders,  back  of  which  the  tree 
growth  is  chiefly  hemlock.  The  floor  of  the  swamp  is  covered  largely 
with  bunchy  swamp  grasses,  while  along  the  edges,  where  the  hem- 
locks are  thickest  and  the  shade  densest,  the  ground  is  raised  above 
the  swamp  level  and  contains  very  little  vegetation.  The  immediate 
slopes  bordering  Bear  Swamp  are  covered  with  hemlock,  beech,  elm, 
and  haw,  the  last  a  form  of  Cratwgus.  The  elms  are  tall  and  grace- 
ful, the  other  trees  of  varjnng  sizes.  Ferns  grow  in  shaded  spots, 
and  in  the  open  spaces  are  found  mulleins,  daisies,  buttercups  and 
other  weeds. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  describe  adequately  Potter  Swamp  and  to 
do  this  very  attractive  (to  the  nature  lover)  locality  full  justice. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  objective  of  many  a  bird-trip  in  central 
New  York,  for  species  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  area  of  the  sec- 
tion are  to  be  found  here  with  some  certainty,  year  after  year. 
Verdi  Burtch,  and  the  late  C.  F.  Stone  of  Branchport,  have,  per- 
haps, been  familiar  with  the  interesting  bird  life  of  Potter  Swamp  for 
a  longer  time  than  anyone  else,  for  these  enthusiastic  bird  students 
have  been  visiting  the  swamp  for  over  forty  years.  And  still,  after 
nearly  a  half  century  of  bird  observation,  each  visit  to  this  swamp 
brought  to  these  students  something  new-  and  surprising  in  ornitho- 
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logical  interest.  Therefore  a  mere  month  or  two  spent  here  in  sum- 
mer by  a  relative  newcomer  can  hardly  reveal  very  much  of  what 
may  actually  be  found. 

Potter  Swamp  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  in  width.  It  extends  from  the  village  of  Potter  at 
its  head,  to  the  village  of  Gorham  nine  miles  distant,  at  its  outlet. 
The  swamp  drains  to  the  northward  through  Flint  Creek,  a  sluggish 
stream  which  flows  between  low  banks  and  winds  a  tortuous  way 
through  the  swamp  (Fig.  269).  In  times  of  flood  it  is  possible  to 
float  in  a  short  flat-bottom  boat  from  the  village  of  Potter  clear 
through  the  swamp  to  Gorham,  and  there  are  several  persons  in 
central  New  York  who  have  experienced  the  ornithological  satisfac- 
tion of  this  trip.  In  company  with  W.  A.  Tuttle  of  Guyanoga,  I, 
too,  took  this  floating  trip,  on  May  18,  1931,  and  together  we  listed 
ninety-one  species  of  birds.  Putting  our  boat  in  the  water  at  the 
bridge  in  Potter  village,  our  trip  through  the  swamp  commences  in 
open  country,  or  with  swampy  pastured  land  on  either  hand.  Short- 
billed  marsh  wrens,  song  sparrows,  killdeers,  bobolinks  and  meadow- 
larks  call  to  us  as  we  float  by,  and  farther  off  a  marsh  hawk  flaps 
back  and  forth  over  the  meadow.  Entering  the  swamp  itself  (Fig. 
267)  which,  for  much  of  its  course,  is  heavily  wooded  with  beech, 
maple,  and  some  elm,  we  note  first  of  all  redstarts  flitting  among 
the  lower  branches.  During  migration  seasons,  solitary  sandpipers 
roam  the  banks  of  the  stream,  just  within  the  shelter  of  the  wood, 
and  on  the  day  of  our  floating  trip  we  found  eighteen  of  these  birds 
near  the  head  of  the  swamp.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Burtch  that  in  times 
past  these  sandpipers  nested  at  this  point,  using  the  last-year's  nests 
of  bronzed  grackles. 

The  dense  woods  on  either  side  of  the  stream  continues  for  about 
two  miles  (Fig.  275)  and  terminates  temporarily  about  two  miles 
below  Potter  village,  where  the  stream  widens  into  what  is  known 
locally  as  "the  broad  water."  Here  we  come  upon  tufts  of  marsh 
grasses  and  sedges  which  extend  for  a  few  rods,  followed  by  a  cat- 
tail marsh.  Tree  swallows  sail  back  and  forth  over  our  heads,  bit- 
terns may  be  heard  among  the  reeds,  gallinules  croak  as  they  steal 
through  the  marsh,  and  black  ducks  and  wood  ducks,  with  an 
occasional  mallard,  fly  up  as  we  approach. 

The  first  highway  north  of  Potter  village  crosses  the  swamp  at 
a  point  known  as  Voak's  Crossing  (Fig.  273).  This  road,  while 
passable  the  last  time  I  visited  the  place,  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
town  and  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  in  wet  periods.  While 
immediately  adjoining  the  stream  at  this  crossing  is  a  cat-tail  marsh. 
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a  few  rods  back  on  either  side  is  higher  ground  with  large  trees  from 
which,  added  to  the  nearer  calls  of  marsh  wrens,  bitterns,  gallinules 
and  rails,  may  be  heard  the  calls  of  various  wood  warblers,  vireos,  the 
sapsucker,  and  the  northern  water-thrush.  Voak's  Crossing  is  the 
objective  of  more  local  "birding  parties"  than  is  any  other  portion 
of  the  swamp.  Cars  may  yet  drive  in  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
road  and  find  ample  parking  space  under  the  large  willows  which 
line  the  road.  Another  road  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  north,  known 
locally  as  Shumann's  Crossing,  now  serves  the  public  and  hence  is 
kept  in  repair. 

If  we  leave  our  boat  at  the  bridge  at  Voak's  Crossing  and  walk 
for  a  few  rods  eastward,  we  shall  come  to  a  patch  of  ui)land  woods — 
beech,  maple,  oak  and  elm — overlooking  the  swamp  from  the  east. 
Here  we  shall  find  such  species  as  the  red-headed  and  red-bellied 
woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and  tanagers,  although  all  of  these,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  red-head,  will  be  found  also,  but  in 
lesser  numbers,  in  the  swamp  woods.  Cerulean  warblers  may  be 
heard  singing  from  the  distant  tree-tops,  easily  heard,  but  difficult 
to  locate  even  with  the  field  glass. 

From  Voak's  Crossing  to  Shumann's  Crossing  we  float  through 
a  cat-tail  marsh  for  almost  two  miles  (Fig.  268).  Swamp  sparrows 
sing  on  every  hand,  marsh  wrens  chuckle  as  they  dive  into  the  recesses 
of  the  cat-tails,  and  bitterns,  gallinules  and  rails  call  hoarsely  as  we 
pass  along.  As  we  round  a  bend  in  the  stream  we  may  surprise  a 
small  flock  of  wood  ducks,  or  a  band  of  black  ducks  may  rise  suddenly 
at  our  approach  and  fly  away  with  much  quacking.  These  ducks  are 
common  through  all  this  portion  of  the  swamp,  while  during  migra- 
tion seasons  teal  and  scaup  ducks  may  be  added.  Red-winged  black- 
birds are  legion,  and  bronzed  grackles  numerous,  both  these  species 
nesting  all  along  our  route  of  travel.  Below  Shumann's  Crossing, 
herons  become  more  noticeable,  the  little  green  and  the  great  blue 
being  the  chief  representatives  of  this  group,  although  after  the 
middle  of  the  summer  roving  black-crowned  night  herons  also  put 
in  their  appearance. 

About  a  mile  below  Shumann's  Crossing,  the  stream  enters  wooded 
territory,  though  the  trees  here  are  little  more  than  saplings.  This 
condition  persists  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  through  the 
swamp,  terminating  at  the  village  of  Gorham.  The  lower  end  of 
the  swamp,  I  understand,  has  been  studied  very  little,  ornithologically, 
as  compared  with  the  heavily-wooded  upper  end. 

According  to  those  who  have  visited  Potter  Swamp  continualh- 
for  years  past,  some  of  its  aspects  have  been  greatly  altered.  There 
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were  at  one  time  little  growths  of  tamarack  along  the  west  side  of 
the  swamj) ;  but  tamarack  is  rare  in  the  swamp  at  the  present  time. 
In  some  localities,  cutting  for  firewood  has  taken  place  from  time 
to  time,  resulting  in  more  or  less  second  growth  and  the  presence 
of  birds  partial  to  such  habitats.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  swamp, 
between  Potter  village  and  Voak's  Crossing,  are  occasional  groves 
of  arbor  vitae.  Magnolia  warblers  are  found  here  and  an  occasional 
long-eared  owl,  although  I  was  not  privileged  myself  to  see  the  latter 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  territory. 

In  times  of  high  water,  Flint  Creek  overflows  its  banks,  and  the 
swamp  is  then  one  large,  shallow  pond  full  of  standing  trees.  Near 
the  head  of  the  swamp,  ground  vegetation  is  not  abundant ;  the  foot- 
ing here  is  reasonably  firm,  and  good  progress  can  be  made  through 
this  portion  in  spring  and  early  summer,  if  one  is  equipped  with 
wading  boots.  Along  much  of  the  west  side  of  Flint  Creek,  between 
Potter  village  and  Voak's  Crossing,  the  floor  of  the  swamp  is  much 
more  sticky  and  muck-like,  and  walking  more  difficult.  Swamp 
vegetation  abounds  here,  and  there  is  much  underbrush.  Migrating 
warblers  are  here  easily  observed,  as  they  come  down  into  the  cedars 
and  other  low  trees  to  feed. 

Open  marsh.  Montezuma  Marsh  has  been  well  covered  ornitho- 
logically  in  Mr.  Aretas  A.  Saunders'  paper  on  ''Birds  of  the  Central 
New  York  Marshes"  (1926),  but  a  portion  of  the  marsh  falls  within 
the  area  of  the  present  study  and  deserves  a  brief  reference.  The 
south  side  of  the  marsh  is  bounded  by  the  primary  road  No.  20, 
between  Seneca  Falls  and  Auburn,  and  there  is  a  new  paved  highway 
extending  from  Savannah  southward  through  the  marsh,  which 
crosses  road  No.  20  three  miles  east  of  Seneca  Falls  and  continues 
along  Cayuga  Lake  for  several  miles.  Since  these  roads  are  tra- 
versed by  many  thousands  of  tourists  each  year,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  the  marsh  habitats  through  which  they  pass. 

The  ornithologically  interesting  j^iortion  of  Montezuma  Marsh 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  is  found  south  and  west  of  the 
village  of  Savannah.  Primary  road  No.  5  running  west  from 
Savannah  crosses  a  very  reedy  portion  of  marsh  about  a  mile  from 
this  village.  The  highway  here  parallels  the  New  York  Central 
and  West  Shore  railroad  tracks,  the  grade  of  which  likewise  oflfers 
good  vantage  points  for  bird  observations. 

The  vegetation  of  this  great  marsh  is  largely  cat-tail  with  some 
arum.  A  small,  sluggish  stream  flows  northward  through  the  marsh, 
along  the  edge  of  which  are  found  bitterns  (both  the  American  and 
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the  least),  little  green  herons  and  kingfishers.  From  the  depths  of 
the  flags  numbers  of  long-billed  marsh  wrens  call,  while  from  their 
tops  sway  swamp  sparrows,  persistently  singing  throughout  the  day. 
The  marsli  at  this  point  may  be  penetrated  only  with  wading  boots, 
but  the  walking  is  tiresome  and  highly  uncertain  because  of  the  rather 
treacherous  bottom. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  railroad  right-of-way,  and 
to  the  west  of  the  small  stream  mentioned,  is  an  area  of  open  water 
where  black  ducks  come  to  feed,  and  where  I  have  seen  coots  or 
mud-hens  in  the  spring  migrations. 

About  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Montezuma  is  an  extensive 
area  of  dry  marsh,  or  muck  land.  Much  of  this  area  is  under  culti- 
vation, but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  a  wild  tangle 
of  grasses  and  weeds  where  marsh  hawks  are  known  to  nest,  and 
where  song  sparrows,  in  particular,  are  common. 

But  the  main  point  of  interest  to  the  bird  student  here  is  the  margin 
of  an  old  stream  bed  which,  after  the  middle  of  the  summer,  holds 
but  little  water.  At  this  time  it  is  almost  altogether  a  mud  fiat,  where 
migrating  shore  birds  such  as  least,  semipalmated,  spotted,  solitary 
and  pectoral  sandpipers,  killdeer,  semipalmated  plovers,  and  yellow- 
legs  are  usually  to  be  found  after  the  middle  of  July. 

The  portion  of  this  old  stream  bed  lying  south  of  the  paved  high- 
way is  much  better  suited  to  shore  birds  than  is  that  extending  to  the 
north — where  there  is  more  water  and  where  the  banks  are  steeper. 
The  latter  portion  is  not  devoid  of  possibilities,  however,  and  I  once 
saw  a  black  duck  with  her  downy  brood  here,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  road. 

There  are  open  marsh  lands  in  various  places  throughout  the 
Finger  Lakes  section,  and  such  areas  are  found  usually  at  the  head 
of  each  of  the  lakes.  At  Watkins  Glen  this  type  of  habitat  extends 
southward  for  nearly  three  miles  from  Seneca  Lake,  while  at  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  a  narrow  strip  extends  for  a  mile  or  more 
inland.  There  is  less  cat-tail  marsh  at  the  head  of  Lake  Keuka  than 
at  most  of  the  other  lakes,  but  this  lack  is  made  good  by  such  an 
area  at  Branchport,  on  the  western  arm  of  this  lake,  where  all 
species  of  marsh  birds  common  to  central  New  York  can  be  found 
in  season.  For  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Verdi  Burtch  has  been  observ- 
ing and  banding  birds  in  this  Branchport  marsh,  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  possibilities  for  the  interested  bird  students. 

The  marsh  land  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  near  Naples, 
is  partly  open  and  partly  covered  with  alder,  willow  and  other  small 
trees.    West  River,  which  is  the  inlet  of  this  lake,  is  a  fair-sized 


Fig.  238.  Brushy  hillside  south  of  Buttermilk  Falls.  Yellow-breasted  chat, 
chestnut-sided  warbler  and  field  sparrow  are  found  here ;  the  late  C.  F.  Stone 
found  the  Nashville  warbler  singing  here  in  June,  1929.    June  14,  1930. 


Fig.  239.    Swampy  pasture  near  Krum's  Corners,  north  of  Ithaca.  Red-headed 
woodpecker  and  sparrow  hawk  nested  in  dead  stubs  here.   June  14,  1930. 
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Fig.  240.  Portion  of  hislnvay  l)et\veeii  Meckknlmrj;  and  Odessa.  The  Finger 
Lakes  section  is  made  accessible  to  motorists  in  all  parts  liy  the  construction 
of  such  roads.    June  19,  1930. 


Fig.  J41.  Pond  above  the  dam  at  Mecklenburg.  Habitat  of  killdcer.  spotted 
sandpiper,  and  in  season,  solitary  sandpiper,  Wilson  snipe  and  other  shore 
birds.    June  19,  1930. 
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stream  with  sufficient  depth  to  make  it  possihle  to  penetrate  the 
marsh  for  some  distance  by  boat.  The  variety  of  bird  Hfe  here  is 
somewhat  greater  than  at  the  heads  of  the  other  lakes  because  of 
the  two  distinct  types  of  habitat.  Boats  may  be  obtained  at  Wood- 
ville,  a  small  summer  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  head  of  the 
lake. 

The  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake  was  an  especially  interesting 
locality  during  March  and  April  of  1932,  because  of  the  number  of 
waterfowl  there  found.  Many  of  these  birds  had  doubtless  wintered 
on  the  lake,  and  by  spring  perhaps  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
heavy  traffic  on  the  highway  immediately  adjoining,  which  may 
explain  why  there  was  little  difficulty  in  getting  close  enough  to 
observe  these  birds  easily  from  the  road.  Lesser  and  greater  scaups, 
ring-necks,  canvas-backs,  redheads,  baldpates,  pintails,  mallards  and 
black  ducks  were  seen  here,  as  well  as  hooded,  American  and  red- 
breasted  mergansers,  coots  or  mud-hens,  Canada  geese,  and  both 
the  horned  and  the  pied-billed  grebe.  The  chief  interest  of  the  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake,  however,  was  centered  in  the 
presence  of  flocks  of  whistling  swans  which  remained  nearly  a  month. 
The  numbers  of  these  swans  varied  during  this  period,  the  birds 
evidently  splitting  up  into  groups  that  moved  about  independently. 
At  one  time  a  flock  of  fifty-five  was  counted.  This  was  the  largest 
flock  seen  here,  the  others  ranging  in  size  down  to  as  few  as  a  half 
dozen  individuals.  Swans  were  seen  also  in  some  numbers  on  Keuka, 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  during  the  same  spring,  a  flock  on  Cayuga 
Lake  at  one  time  numbering  nearly  a  hundred  birds. 

If  the  bird  enthusiast  should  feel  inclined  to  row  a  boat  up  West 
River  for  a  mile,  on  a  day  in  early  summer,  he  will  be  well  repaid  by 
the  variety  of  bird  life  to  be  seen :  Tree  swallows  sailing  back  and 
forth  over  the  water,  feeding  on  the  myriads  of  insects;  crested  fly- 
catchers calling  at  intervals ;  black  ducks  rising  heavily  and  noisily 
from  the  water  as  the  boat  rounds  a  sudden  bend ;  and  the  incessant 
calls  of  red-winged  blackbirds  mingling  with  the  croaks  of  rails  and 
gallinules  and  the  raucous  squawks  of  startled  green  herons. 

The  glens.  To  my  mind  the  glens  are  the  most  unique  and  inter- 
esting of  the  topographic  features  of  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  Geo- 
logically they  are  the  youngest  water  courses  of  the  region  as  they 
have  cut  their  way  down  through  the  rock  layers  since  the  upheaval 
of  the  land  and  the  formation  of  the  parallel  valleys. 

The  glens  are  characterized  by  narrow  gorges  (clefts)  which  in 
some  cases  are  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  with  the  exception 
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of  Taughannock  and  Lodi  gorges,  are  but  a  few  yards  in  width. 
The  opening  of  Watkins  Glen  at  its  lower  extremity  is  477  feet 
above  sea  level,  while  at  the  point  where  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road crosses  the  upper  reaches  of  the  glen,  the  altitude  is  1000  feet. 
Thus  there  is  a  fall  of  523  feet  in  a  little  over  a  mile,  in  which  the 
stream  through  the  glen  drops  over  many  a  ledge  to  form  a  cataract 
or  waterfall. 

In  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  glens,  but  most  notably  Watkins 
and  Enfield  glens,  the  water  in  places  rushes  through  narrow  crevices, 
flume-like,  with  sides  rounded  and  smoothly  worn  by  the  action  of 
the  water  (Fig.  253). 

These  glens  usually  lead  back  into  the  hills,  several  miles  from  the 
valley  to  which  they  are  tributary,  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than 
their  first  mile  or  two  is  of  particular  interest,  since  beyond  this  they 
lose  their  gorge  character  and  eventually  open  out  into  upland  streams 
flowing  through  green  meadows  and  woodlands.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  in  Enfield  Glen,  the  most  interesting  features  of 
which  will  not  be  seen  until  one  has  followed  the  stream  for  two 
miles  into  the  gorge. 

Most  of  the  glens  may  be  traversed  without  difficulty  throughout 
most  of  their  course.  This  is  not  true  of  Watkins  Glen,  however, 
where  steps  and  rail-guarded  passages  have  had  to  be  built.  In 
ascending  the  glens  which  have  not  been  thus  "improved",  one  must 
be  very  careful  of  one's  footing,  for  the  shales  here  can  not  always 
be  depended  upon  to  support  one's  weight.  Many  times  in  passing 
through  the  glen,  there  will  appear  what  seems  at  a  distance  to  be  an 
insurmountable  barrier  of  rock,  over  the  face  of  which  the  water 
comes  tumbling  in  a  cataract.  On  nearer  approach,  however,  the 
wall  very  often  presents  a  series  of  ledges  affording  foot  and  hand 
holds  that  will  enable  a  moderately  active  person  to  climb  over  its 
face.  But  some  care  must  be  exercised,  for  the  rocks  are  often  wet, 
moss-covered  and  slippery,  and  there  is  also  danger  of  grasping  a 
loose  point  of  rock  and  falling  backward  into  the  pool  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls — as  has  been  my  own  experience  more  than  once. 

In  many  places  the  stream  in  this  glen  occupies  only  a  part  of  the 
glen  floor,  leaving  in  other  parts  shale  platforms  over  which  one  may 
proceed  easily  (Fig.  254).  For  a  distance  the  stream  runs  through 
a  narrow  rock  flume  with  perpendicular  sides,  the  channel  being 
about  two  feet  in  width,  with  a  flat  bottom.  The  water  then  bursts 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  this  flume  into  a  bowl-like  pool  with 
smooth,  rounded,  water-worn  sides. 
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The  rims  of  the  glens  are  crowned  with  a  variety  of  vegetation, 
and  the  sides  which  are  not  too  precipitous  support  a  few  trees.  As 
one  gazes  across  one  of  the  lakes  to  the  opposite  slope,  the  courses 
of  the  glens  upward  from  the  valley  are  marked  by  the  darker  green 
of  hemlock  and  pine  (Fig.  284).  The  red  pine  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
region  is  found  on  the  rims  of  these  glens,  and  notable  stands  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  F.nfield  Glen,  Chidsey  Gully  on  Lake  Keuka,  and 
at  Fillmore  Glen. 

Among  the  conifers  will  be  found  elm,  beech,  basswood  and  oak, 
with  a  scattering  of  wild  cherr}-,  sumac,  service  berry,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  shrubs  including  low  bush  blueberry.  A  distinctive  species 
found  in  the  broad  ])ottom  of  Taughannock  gorge  is  the  sycamore, 
and  here  several  of  these  splendid  trees  rear  their  mottled  trunks 
high  above  the  lower  growth  surrounding  them.  The  visitor  may 
obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  height  of  the  escarpments  of  these  gorges 
by  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  chasm  and  looking  down  on  trees 
which  one  knows  are  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  From  this  vantage 
point  they  appear  as  mere  saplings  (Fig.  233). 

While  all  the  Finger  lakes  have  glens  cut  into  their  bordering 
slopes,  the  most  interesting  of  these  from  an  ornithological  point  of 
view  are  to  be  found  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Keuka. 

The  Keuka  glens  have  not  been  and  probably  are  not  likely  to  be 
exploited,  since  their  scenic  qualities  do  not  compare  with  those  which 
have  been  made  into  State  parks.  Chief  among  the  Keuka  glens  are 
Chidsey  Gully,  about  two  miles  south  of  Branchport ;  Wagoner's 
Glen  which  leads  from  the  lakeside  back  to  the  village  of  Pulteney ; 
Big  Gully  at  the  old  village  of  Guyanoga,  two  miles  north  of  Branch- 
port;  and  the  Hammondsport  glens  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  village  of  Hammondsport. 

Few  species  of  birds  will  be  found  in  the  depths  of  these  glens, 
most  of  them  frequenting  the  trees  surmounting  the  rims.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  species  which  here  are  distinct  inhabitants  of 
the  gully  bottoms.  The  most  characteristic,  and  one  that  will  be 
found  in  practically  every  deeper  glen,  is  the  Louisiana  water-thrush. 
As  one  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm,  in  the  early  morning,  the  rol- 
licking and  vigorous  song  of  this  warbler  pours  out  from  the  dark 
depths  below.  Occasionally  also  a  winter  wren's  song  will  bubble 
forth  from  the  tangled  roots  of  a  tree  that  has  fallen  into  the  gully. 
Proceeding  up  the  glen,  by  casting  one's  glance  far  enough  ahead,  one 
may  chance  to  see  a  great  horned  owl  fly  out  of  a  tree  and  beat  its 
way  silently  up  the  gorge,  its  progress  from  that  point  on  denoted, 
probably,  by  the  vituperative  calls  of  any  crows  that  happen  to  catch 
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sight  of  it.  Where  occasional  out-croppings  of  harder  shale  appear 
in  the  canyon  walls,  a  phoehe's  nest  is  almost  sure  to  be  found. 

The  birds  in  the  mixed  forest  at  the  top  of  the  gorge  are  merely 
such  as  one  may  expect  to  find  in  similar  habitats  all  through  the 
region.  The  west  side  of  Lake  Keuka  is  not  generally  forested,  so 
that  the  chief  patches  of  woodland  are  only  the  narrow  strips  along 
the  glens.  The  hemlocks  attract  black-throated  green,  Blackburnian, 
and  pine  warblers ;  juncos  are  found  in  the  pine  growth,  and  nearly 
every  glen  has  its  pair  of  sharp-shinned  hawks.  Ovenbirds  and  Wil- 
son's thrushes  call  from  the  darker  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  near 
the  upper  and  more  remote  ends  of  the  glens  an  occasional  hermit 
thrush  is  found.  Wherever  cut-over  land  with  second  growth  appears 
there  will  quite  surely  be  found  chestnut-sided  warblers,  field  spar- 
rows, indigo  buntings  and  song  sparrows. 

Follow  the  glens  if  you  would  see  birds;  make  the  ascent  through 
the  gorge  if  possible,  and  the  return  trip  along  the  rim.  The  rather 
strenuous  effort  required  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  FINGER  LAKES  SECTION 

As  originally  planned  the  present  report  would  have  been  limited 
to  the  birds  of  the  summer  season,  in  a  general  sense,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity came  for  me  to  sj>end  the  winter  of  1933-34  at  Branchport, 
during  which  I  was  able  to  carry  on  some  ornithological  observations 
around  Keuka,  Seneca  and  Canandaigua  lakes.  As  a  result  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  include  these  winter  notes  in  the  report,  and  the 
following  species  listed  for  the  territory  will  therefore  be  understood 
to  include,  also,  such  birds  as  I  found  within  a  part  of  the  territory 
during  the  winter. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  man}-  if  not  most  of  the  visitors  to  this 
territory,  who  are  interested  in  bird  life,  will  not  be  provided  with 
binoculars  or  bird  glasses.  One  or  the  other,  is,  however,  very  desir- 
able, and  often  necessary  for  satisfactory  progress  in  learning  to 
identify  birds  in  the  field. 

In  the  following  account  descriptions  will  be  limited  so  far  as 
possible  to  such  features  as  may  be  noted  about  the  bird  in  the  field, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  male,  ^\'hile  a  "field  mark"  may  be 
considered  primarily  to  be  a  i)lumage  character  that  will  set  the  bird 
apart  from  other  species,  the  term  as  employed  here  will  be  extended 
to  include  also  characteristic  call  notes  or  songs,  as  well  as  manner 
of  flight  in  some  instances.  For  example,  the  most  conspicuous  mark 
on  both  the  flicker  and  the  marsh  hawk  is  the  white  rump,  plainly 
visible  when  the  bird  is  in  flight.    In  addition  to  the  difference  in 
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size,  the  manner  of  flight  of  these  hirds  is  altogether  different. 
Again,  the  marsh  hawk  and  the  Cooper's  hawk,  when  ohserved  in 
profile,  hear  some  resemblance  to  one  another  as  each  has  a  long 
tail  and  ratlier  tapering  wings;  hut  if  the  white  rump  of  the  former 
be  not  visii)]e.  here  again  the  difference  in  manner  of  flight  will  aid 
the  amateur,  for  the  Cooper's  hawk  flies  with  a  rapid  wing  beat  and 
usually  continues  in  a  direct  course  for  some  distance.  The  marsh 
hawk  has  a  more  leisurely  and  deliberate  wing  stroke  and  often  flies 
low  and  back  and  forth  over  a  meadow  in  a  more  or  less  irregular  and 
searching  manner. 

Under  heading  of  the  individual  species  will  be  given  its  common 
and  scientific  names  as  designated  in  the  193 1  Check-list  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union ;  and  in  various  instances  there  will 
be  listed,  also,  other  popular  names  by  which  a  particular  species  may 
be  more  or  less  generally  known. 

Common  Loon  (Gavia  iiiiiiicr  ii inner) 
Other  names  :  Diver  ;  great  northern  diver. 

At  first  glance,  the  loon  may  be  mistaken  for  a  duck,  but  the  long 
body,  and  the  long  pointed  bill  will  distinguish  it.  While  the  back 
is  barred  finely  with  black  and  white,  at  a  distance  it  appears  wholly 
black,  and  good  field  glasses  are  usually  necessary  to  make  out  the 
white  markings.  The  bird  will  often  be  seen  near  shore  where  it 
may  be  viewed  to  better  advantage  as  it  suddenly  disappears  and  as 
suddenly  reappears  at  some  distance  from  the  beholder.  More  often 
solitary,  I  have  seen  small  flocks  of  half  a  dozen  during  the  spring. 

The  loon,  principally  a  migrant  in  this  section,  arrives  from  the 
South  in  March  and  April,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  remains  upon 
the  lakes  until  May.  Since  this  bird  is  very  awkward  on  land,  the 
nest  is  placed  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  with  direct  access  to  it. 
I  found  no  nests  of  this  species  along  any  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  nor 
did  I  see  any  young,  but  the  presence  of  individuals  throughout  the 
summer  would  indicate  either  that  a  few  remain  to  nest  or  that  these 
lingerers  are  non-breeding  individuals.  During  the  summer  of  1929, 
I  found  loons  on  Cayuga  Lake  during  June,  July  and  August.  On 
July  I,  I  saw  ten  individuals  scattered  between  Sheldrake  Beach  and 
the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  two  weeks  later  found  eight  in  the 
same  area. 

I  have  seldom  seen  loons  in  compact  flocks,  like  ducks,  although 
eight  seen  on  July  15,  1929,  were  all  together  in  a  group.  While 
four  or  six  loons  may  be  within  the  field  of  vision,  they  are  usually 
scattered  over  the  water  at  greater  or  lesser  intervals.    They  will 
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dive  and  swim  under  the  surface  for  great  distances,  and  in  clear 
waters  may  sometimes  be  seen  i)assing  under  a  boat.  In  their  man- 
ner of  diving  they  differ  at  times  from  other  diving  birds,  except 
the  grebes,  in  that  they  seem  simply  to  sink  from  sight,  as  if  they 
had  been  standing  on  a  support  which  was  removed.  They  may 
reappear  at  some  distance,  floating  serenely  on  the  water,  or  only 
the  head  and  neck  may  appear,  the  rest  of  tlie  Ijody  remaining  sub- 
merged. 

Holboell's  Grebe  {Colymbus  griscgena  holboclli) 

Holboell's  grebe  is  not  common  in  this  region,  and  it  is  only  as  a 
migrant  that  it  will  be  seen.  It  may  be  possible  to  confuse  this  species 
with  the  loon,  but  it  is  smaller,  does  not  appear  as  dark  on  the  water, 
and  the  gray,  almost  triangular  cheek-patch  below  the  eye  will  dis- 
tinguish it.  My  own  records  for  this  species  in  the  Finger  Lakes  are 
as  follows:  May  lo,  1929,  one  on  Otisco  Lake;  March  22,  1934,  two 
on  Seneca  Lake;  and  April  12,  1934,  one  on  Canandaigua  Lake.  The 
species  is  regularly  reported  each  spring,  however,  by  other  observers 
in  the  region. 

Horned  Grebe  {Colymbus  auritus) 
Other  name :  Hell-diver. 

A  bird  the  size  of  a  small  duck,  such  as  a  teal.  The  conspicuous 
field  mark  in  summer  is  the  triangular  blackish  crest  with  a  broad 
rust-colored  bar  running  horizontally  over  the  eye,  broadening  at  the 
nape.  The  neck  is  chestnut-reddish  while  the  back  is  brownish  gray. 
As  the  bird  swims,  the  head  and  neck  have  a  forward  and  back- 
ward movement,  common  to  many  other  birds  when  walking. 

While  some  may  remain  through  a  mild  winter,  horned  grebes 
appear  in  numbers  on  the  lakes  late  in  March  and  early  in  April. 
Although  the)-  are  often  to  be  found  alone  or  in  small  groups,  they 
do  not  shun  the  society  of  other  waterfowl  and  will  frequently  occur 
in  flocks  of  ducks  and  coots.  They  are  not  wary  and  may  be  easily 
observed  from  the  shore.    Early  fall  migrants  may  appear  in  August. 

Grebes  share  with  loons  the  habit  of  quickly  disappearing  from 
sight  by  sinking  below  the  surface.  When  being  watched  from  shore 
they  will  occasionally  act  more  warily  than  loons,  coming  to  the  sur- 
face only  long  enough  for  a  breath  of  air,  and  then  diving  again. 

Horned  grebes  are  distributed  generally  over  all  the  Finger  Lakes. 
During  the  spring  of  1929  they  were  fairly  common  near  Canoga 
and  McDuffieville  on  Cayuga  Lake,  and  during  the  spring  of  1932 
they  were  common  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake  and  on  Lake 
Keuka  at  Branchport. 
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Pied-billed  Grebe  (Podilymbiis  podiceps  podiccps) 
Other  names  :    Hell-diver ;  dabchick  ;  dipper. 

This  little  grebe,  of  the  same  size  as  the  horned  grebe,  is  readily 
identified  by  the  short  and  thick  bill,  across  which  is  a  black  band. 
The  bird  is  a  uniform  grayish  brown,  except  for  a  black  patch  on 
the  throat  just  under  the  bill,  which  is  difficult  to  see  without  a 
glass.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  teal,  but  usually  swims  with  the  body 
lower  in  the  water. 

On  the  Finger  Lakes  the  pied-billed  grebe  appears  in  the  spring 
migrations  and  is  gone  by  the  first  of  May,  except  for  a  straggling 
few.  My  records  show  that  an  individual  was  present  as  late  as 
May  30,  1931,  in  the  cat-tail  marsh  at  the  foot  of  Canandaigua  Lake. 
While  it  will  not  be  seen  on  the  lakes  proper  during  the  summer,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  cat-tail  marshes  of  Potter  Swamp,  Montezuma 
Marsh,  and  similar  localities,  from  which  its  weird,  whinnying  cries 
arise  at  intervals.  Saunders  (1926)  gives  the  status  of  the  bird  in 
the  Montezuma  Marsh  as  "scarce". 

In  habits  it  is  like  other  members  of  the  family,  already  described, 
diving  suddenly  and  reappearing  at  some  more  or  less  distant  point. 

Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  herodias  herodias) 
Other  name :     Blue  crane. 

When  I  am  told  that  someone  has  seen  "a  crane",  I  have  in  mind 
either  the  great  blue  heron  or  a  bittern.  While  the  heron,  also,  has 
long  neck  and  long  legs  and  a  great  spread  of  wing,  it  commonly 
carries  its  neck  in  an  S-shaped  curve  in  flight.  A  crane,  on  the  con- 
trary, carries  its  neck  straight  out,  full  length.  Because  of  its  long 
legs,  neck  and  bill,  the  great  blue  heron  is  usually  a  conspicuous  bird ; 
but  the  almost  greenish  blue  of  the  body  makes  it  nearly  indistin- 
guishable when  it  stations  itself  amidst  a  bed  of  cat-tail  flags.  The 
bird  makes  a  very  striking  picture  when  it  perches,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  on  an  old  dead  stub  of  a  tree  jutting  above  the  marsh. 

The  great  blue  heron  is  here  found  wherever  there  is  marsh  or 
swamp  land.  It  usually  feeds  in  the  open  marshes,  but  repairs  to 
the  wooded  swamps  for  nesting.  I  found  it  particularly  common  in 
Montezuma  Marsh,  Potter  Swamp  between  Shumann's  Crossing  and 
Gorham  village,  and  Lake  Tobahanna  at  Tyrone.  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Verdi  Burtch  that  in  former  years  there  was  a  large  heronry  at  the 
head  of  Honeoye  Lake. 
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American  Egret  (Casmerodius  albus  cgretta) 

Other  name :    White  crane. 

The  American  egret  is  sometimes  found  sparingly  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  section  during  late  summer  and  early  fall.  August  9,  1932,  I 
saw  three  individuals  in  Montezuma  Marsh  just  west  of  Savannah. 
The  species  has  also  been  reported  at  Lake  Tobahanna  near  Tyrone 
and  at  other  points  in  the  region.  The  American  egret  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  great  blue  heron,  but  is  snowy  white  with  yellow  bill 
and  black  legs  and  feet. 

Eastern  Green  Heron  {Butoridcs  virescens  virescens) 

Other  names  :    Shitepoke  ;  fly-up-the-creek  ;  chalkline. 

If  one  expects  to  see  a  truly  green  bird  the  green  heron  will  be 
disappointing,  for  it  is  rather  dull  blue,  a  little  brighter  than  slate- 
blue,  yet  not  so  bright  as  the  color  of  the  blue  jay.  The  bird  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Leghorn  hen,  with  long  bill  and  legs,  blue-green  back, 
chestnut  neck,  and  a  black  crest.  In  my  experience  this  is  the  most 
vocal  of  the  heron  family,  with  the  exception  of  a  colony  of  black- 
crowned  night  herons.  The  green  heron  nearly  always  gives  voice 
to  a  high-pitched  squawk  sounding  somewhat  like  the  "chack"  of 
the  red-winged  blackbird,  greatly  exaggerated  and  more  guttural.  It 
often,  utters  this  squawk  while  on  the  wing,  and  thereby  I  have  at 
times  had  my  attention  drawn  to  an  individual  in  places  remote  from 
its  natural  habitat  and  where  I  would  not  have  expected  to  find  it. 

Like  other  herons,  this  member  of  the  group  will  be  found  in 
marshy  areas,  although  more  than  any  other  heron  it  frequents  small 
wooded  brooks  or  streams  at  some  distance  from  the  nearest  marsh. 
The  nest  is  a  rather  loosely  built  structure  in  a  small  tree  near  a 
stream,  and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  (Fig. 
283). 

In  the  Finger  Lakes  section  the  green  heron  is  very  common  in 
Potter  Swamp,  especially  from  Voak's  Crossing  to  some  distance 
below  Shumann's  Crossing.  In  August,  after  the  young  have  left 
the  nest,  dozens  of  these  birds  will  be  seen  flying  back  and  forth  in 
the  dusk  of  evening,  or  perching  on  dead  stubs  standing  among  the 
cat-tails.  At  such  times,  when  nearly  every  stub  serves  as  a  perch 
for  one  of  these  birds,  their  high-pitched  croaks  swell  almost  to  a 
chorus.  In  Montezuma  Marsh,  also,  will  be  found  many  of  these 
herons,  and  they  may  be  called  fairly  common  in  Branchport  Marsh 
on  Lake  Keuka,  and  in  the  marsh  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  between 
Watkins  Glen  and  Montour  Falls.  I  have  seen  them,  too,  along  the 
old  canal  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  at  Geneva. 
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Fig.  243.  Lucifer  Falls  in  Enfield  Glen  State  Park.  Black-throated  blue, 
lilack-throated  green,  black  and  white  and  Blackburnian  warblers  are  to  be 
found  here.    June  20.  1929. 


Fig.  245.  Martin  house  in  park  at  foot  of  Skaneateles  Lake,  Skaneateles. 
Many  of  the  summer  homes  about  this  lake  enjoy  the  presence  of  martins  in 
such  houses  as  this.   June  18,  1931. 
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Black-crowned  Night  Heron  (Xycticorax  nyclicorax  Iioactii) 
Other  names :    Quawk ;  crane. 

This  heron  is  about  the  size  of  the  American  bittern.  Its  back  is 
black,  the  wings  slate-colored,  the  under  parts  pure  white.  At  the 
season  when  this  heron  visits  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  it  is  the  wan- 
dering immature  bird  of  the  year  that  is  more  frequently  seen.  In 
immature  plumage  there  is  a  possibility  of  confusion  with  the  adult 
American  bittern.  The  streaks  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  heron, 
however,  are  whitish,  and  the  white  under  parts  are  streaked  with 
blackish. 

The  call  of  the  black-crowned  night  heron  is  a  guttural  "quark", 
which  breaks  the  stillness  of  a  late  summer  evening  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  is  almost  startling.  It  is  interesting  to  visit  a  larger  colony 
of  these  birds  during  the  nesting  season,  when  the  squawks  of  the 
adult  birds,  mingled  with  the  loud  ticking  sounds  of  the  nestlings, 
sometimes  produce  a  perfect  bedlam  of  noise. 

In  common  with  immature  birds  of  many  other  species,  young 
night  herons  roam  about  more  or  less  after  leaving  the  home  colony, 
and  after  the  middle  of  July  such  individuals  are  generally  to  be 
seen  in  Branchport  Marsh,  Potter  Swamp,  Montezuma  Marsh  and 
at  Lake  Tobahanna.  They  increase  in  numbers  as  autumn  approaches 
and  by  the  first  of  September  may  have  become  quite  common  in 
certain  localities. 

American  Bittern  (Botaitrus  Icntiginosus) 
Other  names  :    Stake-driver ;  thunder-pump. 

The  bittern  is  rarely  found  outside  a  reedy  marsh  or  a  wet  grassy 
slough  or  meadow.  It  is  a  rather  familiar  bird,  popularly,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  the  black-crowned  night  heron,  but  its  body  is  bufFy, 
streaked  with  brown  and  black.  This  coloration  harmonizes  so  well 
with  its  surroundings  of  reeds  or  long  grasses,  that  if  the  watcher 
who  may  have  an  individual  under  observation,  once  lets  his  eyes 
wander  from  the  spot,  he  may  have  difficulty  finding  the  subject 
again.  When  surprised  in  its  environment,  the  bird  often  draws  its 
head  back  between  its  "shoulders",  points  its  long  bill  upward,  and  in 
this  position  resembles  a  tuft  of  dry  grass  or  other  marsh  vegetation. 
Few  better  examples  of  concealing  coloration  can  be  found  among 
our  birds.  Oftentimes  the  bittern  will  not  take  wing  until  almost 
stepped  upon,  when  with  a  startled  "qitork"  it  will  launch  itself  clum- 
sily into  the  air. 
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The  presence  of  bitterns  during  spring  and  early  summer  does  not 
liave  to  be  ascertained  through  siglit  alone.  The  call  of  the  bird, 
which  has  given  it  the  local  name  of  "thunder-pump",  will  in  a  large 
marsh  be  heard  from  several  birds  at  a  time.  I  have  previously 
(1931)  described  this  call  as  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the  last 
receiving  the  greatest  emphasis  and  resembling  "a-kga-OOMP , 
a-kga-OOMP."  The  sound  has  a  hollow,  guttural  quality  which  can 
be  mistaken  for  no  other  bird  call.  On  May  17,  1931,  at  Shumann's 
Crossing,  in  Potter  Swamp,  I  was  among  a  party  of  a  dozen  that 
watched  a  bittern  going  through  the  contortions  which  attend  the 
utterance  of  its  "song".  There  was  a  spasmodic  jerking  of  the  neck, 
followed  by  a  thrust  of  the  head  forward  and  ujiward  as  each  utter- 
ance was  repeated.  The  bird  stood  in  a  fairly  open  spot.  .Another 
individual,  probably  its  mate,  could  be  .seen  moving  stealthily  back 
and  forth  through  the  cat-tails  near  by. 

The  ne^t  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  marsh,  but  usually  not  in 
the  wettest  portions.  The  female  is  said  to  be  valiant  in  the  defense 
of  the  nest,  and  when  disturbed  while  sitting,  will  ruffle  up  her 
feathers  after  the  manner  of  a  brooding  hen.  At  such  times  one 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  come  within  range  of  a  thrust  from  the 
sharp,  unerring  beak. 

Bitterns  are  generally  distributed  over  the  entire  Finger  Lakes 
section,  not  only  in  the  large  habitats  such  as  Potter  Swamp  and 
Montezuma  Marsh,  but  along  streams  where  there  are  swales  or 
smaller  boggy  places.  Many  times  in  driving  my  car  over  some  road 
in  the  section  I  have  flushed  a  bittern  from  a  wayside  ditch. 

Eastern  Least  Bittern  {Ixobrychus  e.vilis  exilis) 

This  bittern  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  .\merican  bittern, 
and  is  much  more  shy  in  its  habits.  It  has  much  the  same  manner 
of  flight  as  other  bitterns,  except  that  a  sliglit  undulation  is  percep- 
tible. The  bird  is  a  uniform  reddish  brown  on  neck  and  wings,  with 
crown  and  back  black.  A  pair  of  light  stripes  marks  the  border  line 
between  wings  and  back.  W'liile  the  bird  is  seldom  seen  before  it 
suddenly  takes  flight,  it  may  be  frequently  heard  from  the  depths  of 
the  marsh,  uttering  "its  three-syllabled  "coo-coo-coo,  coo-coo-coo" , 
resembling  in  frequency  and  rhythm  the  "kuk-kiik-knk"  of  the  black- 
billed  cuckoo,  but  it  is  more  musical. 

Like  that  of  the  American  bittern,  the  nest  is  placed  in  marshy 
situations,  on  a  support  of  cat-tail  stalks  or  other  vegetation. 

In  its  distrilnition,  the  least  bittern  confines  itself  more  closely  to 
the  marsh  habitat  proper,  ranging  out  into  wet  meadows  and  swales 
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less  than  its  larger  relative  does.  Owing  to  this,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  sight,  as  hip  boots  or  a  boat  may  be  necessary  to  reach  its  retreat. 
At  dusk,  however,  individuals  will  occasionally  be  seen  flying  from 
place  to  place  in  the  marsh,  rising  only  high  enough  to  clear  the  tips 
of  the  cat-tails  or  other  cover. 

Whistling  Swan  (Cygniis  colunibio)ius) 

A  few  whistling  swans  are  usually  reported  from  some  of  the 
Finger  lakes  each  spring.  The  spring  (March  and  April)  of  1932. 
however,  was  an  exception  in  that  it  produced  very  considerable  num- 
bers of  these  swans  on  nearly  all  the  lakes.  As  many  as  fifty-five 
were  seen  in  a  flock  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  during  late 
March,  and  at  the  same  time  nearly  one  hundred  were  seen  at  the 
foot  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Individuals  and  smaller  flocks  also  appeared 
on  Keuka  and  Seneca  lakes. 

Our  own  wild  whistling  swan  must  not  be  confused  in  the  mind 
of  the  amateur  with  the  similar  appearing  introduced  mute  swan 
which  is  the  bird  most  commonly  met  with  in  parks  and  zoological 
gardens.  A  difiference  will  be  noted  in  that  the  neck  of  the  mute 
swan  is  usually  held  in  an  S-shaped  or  curved  position  when  the  bird 
is  at  rest,  while  that  of  the  whistling  swan  is  held  erect  or  perpen- 
dicular. The  mute  swan  has,  further,  a  bulging  black  knob  at  the 
base  of  the  bill,  which  is  absent  in  the  other  species. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  movements  of  the  flock 
above  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake.  This  flock  fed 
at  a  point  rather  close  to  the  public  highway,  having  evidently  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  passing  motorists — many  of  whom  stopped 
for  longer  observation  and  enjoyment  of  the  sight.  The  birds  would 
usually  be  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  in  the  morning,  standing  on  a 
bar  extending  out  just  beyond  the  inlet ;  but  toward  night  they  would 
move  westward  and  mingle  with  the  great  flocks  of  ducks  feeding  in 
shallow  water  along  the  western  shore.  Swans  remained  on  this 
lake  for  nearly  a  month. 

At  about  5:00  p.  m.  on  March  30,  1934.  as  I  was  walking  down 
Main  street  in  Penn  Yan,  I  glanced  up  in  time  to  see  a  lone  whistling 
swan  flying  low  over  the  town.  A  couple  of  days  later  a  swan  was 
discovered  in  a  small  pond  just  east  of  Lakeview  Cemetery,  Penn 
Yan;  and  about  April  4,  an  individual  stayed  for  a  day  and  a  night 
on  Lake  Keuka,  at  Branchport. 
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Common  Canada  Goose  {Branta  canadensis  canadensis) 
Other  names  :    Wild  goose ;  brant. 

In  late  years  the  semi-domestication  of  this  species  for  parks  or 
for  propagation  purposes  has  made  it  familiar  to  many  who  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  it  in  the  wild  state.  The 
black  head  and  the  neck  with  its  white  bar  across  the  throat  serve 
as  an  unforgetable  field-mark.  W'hile  the  species  migrates  through 
central  New  York  regularly,  the  present  spring  (1932)  gave  resi- 
dents of  this  region  an  unusual  opportunity  for  observing  this  splen- 
did game  bird.  For  over  a  month  it  was  present  in  great  numbers, 
thousands  feeding  over  last  year's  uncut  buckwheat  fields  on  the 
uplands  between  the  lakes.  The  birds  were  especially  numerous  near 
King  Ferry,  Genoa  and  Venice  (between  Owasco  and  Cayuga  lakes). 
Because  of  being  shot  at  frequently  by  would-be  poachers,  the  geese 
were  difficult  to  approach ;  but  viewed  from  the  highway,  some  fields 
appeared  fairly  black  with  the  birds,  and  when  they  took  wing  in 
a  body,  the  music  of  their  combined  buglings  was  wonderful  to  hear. 
As  night  approached,  the  birds  would  rise  and  in  flocks  of  fifteen 
to  a  hundred  or  more,  make  their  way  to  Cayuga  Lake,  spend  the 
night  on  its  waters  and  return  to  their  feeding  grounds  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Common  Mallard   {Anas  platyrhynchos  platyrhynchos) 

Familiarity  with  the  domestic  congener  of  the  mallard  should 
obviate  any  difficulty  in  identifying  the  wild  form  in  the  field;  but 
there  is  some  likelihood  of  confusing  the  flying  bird  at  a  distance  with 
the  black  duck.  Seen  on  the  water,  however,  the  greenish  to  purplish 
head,  the  white  neck  ring  and  the  purple  wing-bars  are  unmistakable 
marks  of  identification.  There  are  two  dark  bars  bordering  the  gray 
back,  which  with  the  white  patch  on  each  side  of  the  rump  show 
plainly  as  the  bird  flies  away  from  the  observer. 

This  species  is  here  far  less  common  during  the  summer  than  is 
its  near  relative,  the  black  duck,  and  I  have  found  it  then  in  but 
two  localities — Potter  Swamp,  and  Lake  Tobahanna,  where  it  occurs 
in  some  numbers.  A  boat  will  be  necessary  for  anyone  who  may 
wish  to  reach  these  local  habitats.  The  mallards  here  are  nearly 
always  seen  in  the  company  of  black  ducks,  which  outnumber  them 
four  or  five  times. 
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Common  Black  Duck  {Anas  nthripes  tristis) 
Other  names:    Blackie;  black  mallard. 

The  black  duck  is  a  near  relative  of  the  mallard  and  has  in  general 
the  same  haunts  and  habits.  In  appearance  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  female  mallard.  The  bird  is  not  exactly  black  as  the  name  would 
imply,  but  the  feathers  are  largely  black,  edged  with  brown.  It  has 
purple  wing-bars,  similar  to  those  of  the  mallard. 

Black  ducks  nest  in  the  cat-tail  marshes,  and  during  June  and  July 
the  female  may  at  times  be  seen  leading  her  eight  to  fifteen  young 
across  a  stretch  of  open  water,  in  plain  view. 

The  black  duck  i<  the  most  common  duck  found  in  central  New 
York  during  the  summer.  It  is  most  active  at  dawn  and  at  dusk, 
when  individuals  {\y  about  the  marsh  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Shumann's  Crossing  in  Potter  Swamp  is  a  good  place  to  station  one- 
self to  watch  these  twilight  activities  of  the  black  duck — as  well  as 
of  other  birds  of  the  marsh,  for  that  matter.  Next  to  Potter  Swamp, 
Lake  Tobahanna  is,  perhaps,  the  best  locality  in  which  to  find  the 
black  duck.  Since  this  lake  is  artificial,  there  is  little  cat-tail  marsh, 
but  at  its  upper  end  is  a  good  feeding  ground  for  such  mud  dabblers 
as  the  present  form.    Boats  may  be  hired  at  Tyrone. 

An  interesting  example  of  hybridization  between  mallards  and 
black  ducks  was  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Clyde  Moore  of  Branchport. 
Twenty-five  such  hybrid  individuals  which  he  reared  in  the  summer 
of  1933,  showed  almost  as  many  variations  in  color.  Some  of  the 
group  were  fairly  true  to  one  type  or  the  other.  A  few  had  the 
body  markings  of  the  black  duck  with  the  head  markings  of  the  mal- 
lard, and  others  the  reverse ;  still  others  were  almost  coal  black. 

Baldpate  (Mareca  aniericana) 
Other  name :  Widgeon 

This  gray-brown  duck  with  the  white  crown — which  gives  it  its 
name,  and  the  two  broad  wing-bars,  a  white  and  a  green,  is  a  migra- 
tory species  through  this  part  of  New  York  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
met  with  during  the  summer.  I  have  seen  individual  baldpates  on 
Seneca  Lake,  at  Geneva,  in  May,  but  not  during  the  summer.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  species  is  reasonably  common,  and  during  the  spring 
of  1932  numbers  of  baldpates  were  commonly  seen  intermingled  with 
scaups,  canvas-backs  and  redheads,  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake. 
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American  Pintail  (J)afila  acuta  tcitsihoa) 

The  male  pintail  has  two  distinguishing  field  marks :  One,  the 
elongated  central  tail  feathers,  giving  the  hird  its  name;  and  the 
other,  the  white  streak  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  up  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  ending  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 

Pintails  are  fairly  common  during  March,  when  they  may  be  seen 
in  the  company  of  various  other  ducks.  In  the  spring  of  1932,  for 
example,  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  was  a  large  flock  of 
ducks  containing,  besides  pintails,  also  scaups,  redheads,  canvas- 
backs,  baldpates,  mallards  and  black  ducks. 

Green-winged  Teal  (Netfion  carol'mense) 

I  have  no  personal  records  of  the  green- winged  teal  in  the  present 
territory,  but  it  is  said  (Eaton,  Pt.  i  ;  p.  193)  to  be  common  on  "the 
lakes  and  marshes  of  the  interior  of  the  State,"  during  migrations, 
and  may  then  doubtless  be  found  on  any  of  the  Finger  lakes.  A 
number  of  green-winged  teal  were  reported  on  Lake  Keuka  at 
Branchport  during  the  middle  part  of  April,  1934.  The  teals  are 
among  our  smallest  ducks.  The  green-wing  and  the  blue-wang  appear 
of  the  same  size  in  the  field.  In  the  former  the  head  (male)  is  red- 
dish brown  with  a  broad  green  stripe  on  each  side.  The  green-wing 
is  said  to  be  a  noisier  bird  than  the  blue-wing,  the  note  of  the  male 
consisting  of  a  mellow  whistle,  and  that  of  the  female  of  a  high- 
pitched  quack  (Eaton,  Pt.  i,  p.  193). 

Blue-winged  Teal  (Qucrquedula  discors) 

The  best  field  mark  of  this  little  duck  is  not  the  blue  shoulder  of 
the  wing,  although  this  is  rather  conspicuous,  but  the  striking  white 
crescent  curved  almost  perpendicularly  across  the  face  (of  the  male), 
in  front  of  the  eye.  The  rest  of  the  head  is  slate-colored,  and  the 
body  of  the  bird  is  mottled  gray  and  black. 

While  this  species  breeds  in  certain  localities  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
section,  it  is  far  from  common  after  the  migrations  are  past.  In  mv 
experience  the  blue-winged  teal  here  is  even  less  common  than  the 
mallard.  About  the  only  locality  known  to  me  where  it  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  summer,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is  at  Lake  Toba- 
hanna,  and  here  a  boat  will  be  necessary  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
go  in  search  of  it.  While  it  occurs  also  in  IMontezuma  ]\Iarsh,  it 
would  there  be  more  difficult  to  find.  Verdi  Burtch  and  the  late 
C.  F.  Stone  have  told  me  that  blue-winged  teal  formerly  bred  near 
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the  south  end  of  Potter  Swamp,  hut  explorations  of  tlie  last  couple 
of  seasons  in  this  part  of  the  swamp  have  failed  to  reveal  any  of 
these  birds  there  now. 

Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa) 

This  is  the  most  l)cautiful  of  our  ducks,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  it  occurs  in  the  central  New  York  marshes.  It  has  a 
flowing  crest  on  the  head,  which  in  the  male  is  green  with  two  white 
lines ;  and  white  bridle  lines  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
male  cannot  be  compared  with  any  other  duck.  The  female  is  an 
entirely  diflferent  looking,  plain  bird,  but  its  grayish  crested  head 
with  a  white  stripe  through  the  eye.  and  the  white  throat,  will  assist 
in  identification. 

The  note  most  frequently  heard  is  a  soft,  plaintive  whistle.  The 
most  beautiful  nest  lining  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  nest  of  a  tree  swal- 
low in  Oak  Orchard  Swamp,  north  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
the  swallow  had  used  some  of  the  flank  feathers  of  a  wood  duck. 
The  white,  dainty-looking  eggs  of  the  swallow  resting  on  the  rich 
background  of  these  wood  duck  feathers  created  a  picture  that,  to 
my  mind,  at  least,  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  unusual. 

True  to  its  name,  the  wood  duck  places  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree 
or  stub,  at  varying  heights  from  the  ground.  If  the  nest  is  directly 
over  water,  the  matter  of  getting  the  newly  hatched  young  to  the 
water  is  simple  enough, — they  are  coaxed  out  of  the  nest,  and  then 
merely  drop  into  the  water.  If  the  nest  is  remote  from  water,  how- 
ever, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  parent  bird  is  said  to  carry  the 
young  in  her  bill ;  if  not  far  from  the  water,  they  sometimes  drop 
from  the  nest  to  the  ground,  when  the  entire  brood  is  led  away  by 
the  parent. 

Wood  ducks  are  active  especially  in  the  evening,  and  may  then 
frequently  be  seen  fi\ing  back  and  forth  over  their  home  marsh. 
They  are  one  of  the  several  marsh-frequenting  species  that  may  be 
seen  on  summer  evenings  from  Shumann's  Crossing  of  Potter 
Swamp.    Wood  ducks  will  also  be  found  in  Montezuma  Marsh. 

As  a  result  of  protective  measures  and  the  attempted  education 
of  sportsmen,  wood  ducks  are  said  to  have  been  increasing  in  the 
United  States  in  late  years.  One  of  our  truly  American  birds,  the 
wood  duck  deserves  protection  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  if 
from  no  other,  for  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  male  is  hardly  to  be 
matched  in  the  whole  realm  of  feathered  creatures, 
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Redhead  (Nyroca  americana) 

The  redhead  lias,  as  its  name  would  imply,  a  (brownish)  red  head 
and  neck,  while  the  forward  quarter  of  the  body  is  black,  and  the 
remainder  a  dirty  grayish  white.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
amateur  may  confuse  this  duck  with  the  canvas-back,  since  markings 
are  distributed  over  the  body  in  much  the  same  manner.  The  white 
back  of  the  canvas-back,  however,  is  clearer  and  much)  more  conspic- 
uous, and  the  forehead  sloping.  The  forehead  of  the  redhead  is 
higher  and  gives  the  entire  head  a  distinctly  difYerent  appearance. 

Although  ordinarily  migratory,  a  few  redheads  'have  sj^ent  the 
past  two  summers  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake  near  Geneva,  in  the 
company  of  a  few  canvas-backs.  These  birds  are  doubtless  non- 
breeding  individuals,  or  it  is  possible  that  some  have  been  crippled 
by  poachers.  The  State  highway  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  lake  at 
this  point,  and  the  ducks  become  so  accustomed  to  the  passing  traffic 
that  they  seldom  drift  out  more  than  a  few  rods  from  shore,  and 
therefore  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  observation  with  field 
glasses. 

Ring-necked  Duck  {Nyroca  collaris) 

The  head  of  this  duck  (male)  is  iridescent  purplish  like  that  of 
the  lesser  scaup,  but  the  back  is  greenish  black  instead  of  mottled 
white.  The  sides  are  washed  with  white  to  the  margin  of  the  wing. 
The  brown  neck  of  the  duck  is  seldom  distinguishable  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  for  the  bird  rides  low  in  the  water  j  but  it  can  usually 
be  noted,  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  whenever  the  bird  stretches 
itself  to  its  full  length.  The  bill  is  blue  with  a  white  bar  near  its 
tip.  The  most  useful  field  mark  distinguishing  this  bird  from  the 
scaup  is  the  manner  in  which  the  white  of  the  under  parts  extends 
up  toward  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  wing.  This  is  especially  well 
illustrated  by  Peterson  (1934). 

The  ring-necked  duck  may  be  found  during  spring  migrations, 
distributed  generally  over  the  Finger  lakes,  and  I  personally  have 
seen  it  on  Canandaigua,  Keuka,  and  Seneca  lakes.  A  few  individuals 
may  spend  the  winter  in  the  company  of  scaups. 

Canvas-back  (Nyroca  valisineria) 

As  has  previously  been  reinarked,  the  forehead  of  the  canvas- 
back  is  more  sloping  than  that  of  the  redhead,  being  practically  in 
line  with  the  bill — which  furthermore  is  longer  than  in  the  redhead. 
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Fig.  247.  Swamp  at  head  of  Owasco  Lake.  Green  heron,  kingfisher,  tree  swal- 
low, black  duck,  Maryland  yellow-throat  and  many  other  birds  found  here.  In 
late  summer,  roaming  black-crowned  night  herons  appear.    May  26,  1930. 
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Fig.  248.    Location  of  nest  of  marsh  hawk  in  a  wet  pasture  south  of  the  village 
of  Owasco.    May  29,  1930. 


Fig.  249.    The  nest  to  which  the  man  in  figure  248  is  pointing.    May  29,  1930. 
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The  white  back  of  the  canvas-back  easily  distinguishes  this  bird  if  it 
occurs  among  a  mixed  flock  of  ducks  seen  at  a  distance,  on  the  water. 

The  canvas-back  is  common  during  the  spring  migration,  on  all 
the  Finger  Lakes,  and  will  be  found  here  also  as  a  resident  in  mild 
winters.  During  the  winter  of  1933-1934  several  thousand  ducks, 
chiefly  canvas-backs,  redheads  and  scaups,  were  to  be  found  at  all 
times  near  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  between  Dresden  and  Geneva. 
Throughout  June.  1930,  a  mixed  flock  of  about  thirty  canvas-backs 
and  redheads  remained  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  but  its  numbers 
diminished  during  July  and  August.  These  were  doubtless  non- 
breeders  which  for  some  reason  chose  to  spend  the  summer  here 
rather  than  proceed  to  their  usual  summering  grounds. 

Greater  Scaup  Duck  (Nyroca  marila) 
Lesser  Scaup  Duck  {Nyroea  affiiiis) 
Other  name :  Bluebill. 

The  two  species  of  scaup  ducks  are  so  similar  that  they  may  here 
be  discussed  together,  for  both  appear  on  the  inland  waters  of  the 
State;  but  the  more  common  form  in  the  territory  here  concerned  is 
doubtless  the  lesser  scaup.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  with  the  unaided  eye  when  they  are  on  the  water, 
and  in  my  own  case  it  is  necessary  for  the  sun  to  be  shining  if  I 
am  to  tell  them  apart  even  at  close  range  with  a  field  glass,  for  only 
then  can  I  be  sure  of  distinguishing  the  greenish  reflections  (in  the 
light  of  the  sun)  on  the  head  of  the  greater  scaup,  from  the  purplish 
ones  on  the  head  of  the  lesser.  Ordinarily  the  conspicuous  field 
marks  are  the  black  head,  neck  and  breast,  the  fine,  wavy,  black  and 
white  lines  of  the  upper  parts,  and  white  or  whitish  on  the  sides 
(white  in  the  larger  form). 

The  lesser  scaup  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  duck  of  this  section 
during  migrations ;  and  so  long  as  the  water  remains  open,  many 
will  remain  into  the  winter.  They  are  easily  observed  from  a  number 
of  points  on  various  adjoining  highways  and  may  usually  be  found 
at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  on 
Cayuga  Lake  at  Ithaca,  and  also  at  Cayuga  Park,  during  March  and 
April.  Like  the  redheads  and  canvas-backs,  they  readily  adjust  them- 
selves to  passing  traffic  on  the  highways  and  are  not  difficult  to 
approach  within  fair  range  for  observation 
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American  Golden-eye  (Glaucionctta  clancjula  americana) 
Other  name:  Whistler. 

The  head  of  the  goklen-eyc  is  iridescent  greenish,  and  a  good  field 
mark  will  be  found  in  the  round  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 
This  spot  is  conspicuous  when  the  bird  is  seen  in  side  view. 

The  golden-eye  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  our  ducks  and  will  often 
remain  through  the  winter  if  there  is  any  expanse  of  open  water  at 
its  disposal.  It  arrives  early  in  the  spring  and  remains  with  us  for 
some  time.  I  have  found  it  on  practically  all  the  Finger  lakes  that 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

Buffle-head  {Charitonctta  albcola) 

Other  name:  Butterball. 

The  common  butterball  of  the  hunter  is  to  be  found  in  some  num- 
bers on  almost  any  of  the  Finger  lakes,  in  spring,  although  my  obser- 
vations on  this  species  have  been  confined  to  the  lakes  Keuka  and 
Seneca,  only.  It  is  a  small  duck,  about  the  size  of  the  green-winged 
teal.  The  head  of  the  male  furnishes  its  most  striking  field  mark : 
greenish  black  with  a  broad  band  of  white  across  the  top  or  back 
of  the  head,  from  ear  to  ear.  The  female  is  a  dull-colored,  brown- 
ish gray  bird,  with  a  conspicuous  white  patch  below  and  behind  the 
eye. 

This  species  is  generally  seen  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  rather 
than  in  larger  flocks.  A  dozen  or  so  were  always  to  be  found  on 
Seneca  Lake,  near  Bilsborrow  Station,  during  the  winter  of  1933-34. 

Old-squaw  (Claiigula  hycmaUs) 

Other  names:    Old  wife;  long-tailed  duck. 

The  old-squaw  is  a  duck  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  section  at  any  time,  but  a  few  individuals  are 
occasionally  seen  in  winter.  Its  winter  range  proper  is  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  inland  about  the  Great  Lakes  (Phillips,  1925); 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  great  numbers  about  our  smaller 
inland  lakes  and  streams.  The  old-squaw  is  one  of  the  smaller 
ducks,  although  the  long  tail  feathers  increase  its  total  length. 
Mackay's  account  of  this  species  {Tlic  Auk,  October,  1892)  is,  in 
my  estimation,  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  on  bird  life  to  be 
found. 
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Ruddy  Duck  ( Erisnuihira  januiicensis  rubida) 

Other  name:  Spikc-tail. 

While  a  few  ruddy  ducks  appear  during  the  migrations.  I  would 
not  consider  them  common  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  They  fere 
plump  little  ducks  ahout  the  size  of  the  teal.  The  male  is  reddish 
brown,  with  a  conspicuous  white  patch  covering  the  cheek  and  lower 
face.  The  outstanding  field  characteristic  of  this  species,  however, 
is  the  spiny,  fan-shaped  tail  which  is  held  almost  at  a  yo-degree 
angle  with  the  body. 

Hooded  Merganser  {Lophodytcs  cucidlatus) 

This,  the  smallest  of  our  three  mergansers,  is  the  most  strikirigly 
marked,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  wood  duck.  The  crest  is  of 
dififerent  shape,  however,  and  in  the  male  is  comb-like  instead  of 
flowing,  largely  white,  bordered  with  black  all  around,  and  with  a 
black  streak  surmounting  it.  On  the  sides  of  the  white  breast  in 
front  of  the  wing  are  two  broad  black  bars,  while  posteriorly  the 
sides  are  brownish,  finely  barred  with  black.  The  female  is  very 
similar  to  the  females  of  the  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers, 
except  that  its  head  and  upper  parts  are  grayish  brown. 

The  hooded  merganser  arrives  in  March  and  departs  early  in 
April,  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  All  mergansers  are  rather  shy 
as  compared  with  the  broad-billed  ducks  we  have  been  discussing, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  good  view  of  them  from  the  highway 
as  they,  too,  appear  not  to  fear  the  passing  traffic.  I  have  seen  the 
hooded  merganser  on  Canandaigua,  Keuka,  and  Cayuga  lakes,  but  it 
may  occur  also  on  any  of  the  other  lakes  of  the  section. 

American  Merganser  {Mergus  merganser  auiericanus) 

Other  name :  Shelldrake. 

This  large  "fish  duck"  shows  a  predominance  of  white  when  in 
flight.  The  head  and  neck  are  iridescent  greenish.  The  bill  is  con- 
spicuously red.  The  female  is  generally  grayish  with  a  brown  crested 
head. 

The  flight  of  mergansers  is  rather  characteristic  in  that,  when 
taking  wing,  they  seldom  rise  far  above  the  water,  in  contrast  with 
most  other  ducks,  but  usually  fly  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 

]\Iergansers  are  found  on  the  Finger  lakes  during  migration  sea- 
sons, and  in  open  winters.  They  appear  in  March,  but  do  not  remain 
long  into  April.  On  January  24,  1930,  I  saw  five  of  these  mergan- 
sers on  Cayuga  Lake,  at  Taughannock  Park. 
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Red-breasted  Merganser  {Mergus  serrator) 

The  male  red-breasted  merganser  resembles  the  male  American 
merganser  in  some  ways,  having  the  dark  back  and  white  wings, 
but  the  sides  and  flanks  are  liarred,  and  the  ui)])cr  breast  has  a  broad 
chestnut  band  streaked  with  black.  The  head  is  iridescent  greenish, 
with  a  flowing  crest  of  elongated  feathers  on  the  upper  nape. 

These  birds  remain  on  the  lakes  in  the  spring  much  later  than  the 
other  mergansers,  and  I  saw  them  on  Lake  Keuka,  at  Branchport. 
as  late  as  May  25,  1931.  During  that  month  a  flock  of  nearly  a 
hundred,  most  of  them  females,  lingered  in  that  locality.  They 
were  not  particularly  shy  and  would  sometimes  allow  a  rather  near 
approach  in  a  boat.  At  times  a  playful  spirit  seemed  to  pervade 
the  entire  flock,  when  the  birds  would  start  swimming  across  the 
lake  together  in  a  loose  order,  whereupon  the  leaders  would  dive, 
followed  rapidly  in  order  by  those  next  behind,  until  the  end  of  the 
procession  was  reached  and  the  entire  flock  had  disappeared.  Then 
suddenly  they  would  reappear  in  much  the  same  order  until  the 
water  was  again  dotted  with  their  forms.  After  swimming  a  little 
distance  farther,  the  entire  performance  would  be  repeated — and  con- 
tinued for  as  much  as  an  hour. 

Turkey  Vulture  [Cathartcs  aura  septentrionalis) 
Other  name  :    Turkey  buzzard. 

The  turkey  vulture,  or  buzzard  as  it  is  more  popularly  known,  is 
found  in  a  rather  restricted  area  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  It  is 
a  large  black  bird,  noted  for  its  soaring  powers.  The  head  and 
upper  neck,  being  bare,  appear  relatively  small  and  thus  serve  as  a 
useful  field  mark  in  distinguishing  the  vulture  from  large  hawks. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  birds  to  be  found  in  the  section,  not  in 
weight  or  size  of  body,  but  in  spread  of  wing. 

Records  of  the  turkey  vulture  for  New  York  State  are  limited 
mainly  to  the  period  between  April  and  December  (Eaton,  Part  2, 
p.  64),  and  nesting  records  for  the  State  appear  to  be  unknown.  In 
the  Finger  Lakes  section  I  saw  an  individual  at  Yatesville  on  May 
I,  193 1,  and  another  at  Potter  on  March  29,  1932.  The  most  likely 
localities  in  which  to  look  for  these  birds  during  July  and  August 
are  west  of  Lake  Keuka  and  southeast  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  in  the 
rough  and  heavily  wooded  country  about  Pulteney.  They  are  also 
occasionally  seen  in  Italy  Valley,  Yates  County,  and  about  Potter 
Swamp.    The  occurrence  of  vultures  in  this  section  appears  to  be 
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increasing  in  frequency  in  late  years,  according  to  local  bird  students. 
It  is  possible  that  nests  will  sooner  or  later  be  found. 

The  turkey  vulture  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  bird 
when  seen  soaring.  It  appears  to  drift  without  any  apparent  motion 
of  its  widespread  wings.  I  have  watched  it  at  times  soaring  in  huge 
circles,  while  at  the  same  time  rising  spirally  and  to  such  a  height 
as  almost  to  be  lost  to  sight.  The  species  is  partially  gregarious  and 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  common,  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
individuals  may  be  within  range  of  the  eye  at  one  time. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk  {Accipitcr  vclox  vclox) 
Other  name  :    Blue  darter. 

The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  but  not  so 
plump,  being  rather  long-bodied,  with  tapering  wings  and  a  long 
tail.  The  back  is  a  rather  warm,  slaty  blue,  while  the  under  parts 
are  barred  with  white  and  rufous ;  the  tail  is  barred,  and  square  at 
the  end.  The  bird  flies  swiftly  and  with  rapid  wing-beat;  hence  the 
name  of  blue  darter  in  some  sections. 

The  sharp-shinned  hawk  obtains  its  prey  by  the  falcon  method  of 
pursuit  on  the  wing.  This  and  the  next  species  are  without  doubt 
the  hawks  which  commit  many  of  the  depredations  on  poultry  yards 
for  which  our  slower,  larger  and  more  conspicuous  hawks  are  com- 
monly blamed.  Swift  and  sudden  in  their  onslaught,  they  likewise 
make  a  quick  retreat,  and  thus  are  likely  to  escape  notice.  The  sharp- 
shinned  hawk  feeds  almost  altogether  on  smaller  birds,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  its  nest  after  the  young  have  departed  will  usually  reveal 
the  feathers  of  many  warblers,  sparrows,  and  other  small  birds. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  nearly  every  gully  and  glen  along  Lake 
Keuka  has  its  pair  of  sharp-shinned  hawks.  The  nest  is  usually  a 
bulky  structure  placed  in  a  hemlock,  at  a  height  of  some  twenty  feet. 
Five  eggs  are  laid.  Mr.  W.  A.  Tuttle,  of  Guyanoga,  has  told  me 
that  if  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the  nest,  it  will  be  deserted,  a  new 
nest  built,  and  a  full  complement  of  eggs  laid  within'  eighteen  days. 
When  the  female  is  brooding  she  will  seldom  leave  the  nest  at  the 
mere  approach  of  an  intruder,  but  if  the  tree  be  struck  sharply  with 
a  stout  stick,  she  will  fl>  of¥  with  a  scream  of  rage  and  set  up  a 
rapid  " ca-ca-ca-ca-ca"  from  a  nearby  tree,  keeping  it  up  until  the 
intruder  departs. 

Mr.  Tuttle  and  I  examined  a  nest  in  a  tree  on  the  rim  of  Big 
Gully,  at  Guyanoga,  from  which  the  young  had  recently  flown,  and 
found  it  full  of  the  feathers  and  bones  of  many  smaller  birds.  Among 
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them  were  the  remains  of  downy  woodpecker,  cliestnut-sided  war- 
bler, black-throated  green  warbler  and  blue  jay. 

Cooper's  Hawk  {Accipitcr  coopcri) 

Cooper's  hawk  might  appear  as  a  larger  edition  of  the  sharp- 
shinned  were  not  the  tail  of  coopcri  rounded  instead  of  square  at 
the  end.  There  is  also  a  possibility,  however,  that  the  amateur  may 
confuse  this  hawk  with  the  marsh  hawk,  chiefly  because  of  the  nar- 
row wings  and  long  tail  of  both  species.  But  closer  inspection  will 
reveal  that  the  marsh  hawk  has  a  prominent  white  rump,  and  is 
either  light  gray  or  dark  brown,  according  to  sex.  The  marsh  hawk 
is  a  bird  generally  of  the  open  countrj',  while  the  Cooper's  hawk 
prefers  larger  woodlands. 

The  Cooper's  hawk  is  like  a  falcon  also  in  its  manner  of  flight 
and  method  of  hunting.  The  soaring  hawks  beat  l)ack  and  forth  over 
their  feeding  grounds,  or  hover  and  drop  upon  their  prey  from  above, 
while  the  falcons  more  frequently  perch  upon  some  bare  stub  of  a 
tree,  or  the  top  of  a  telephone  jxjle,  and  wait  for  their  prey  to  pass 
by,  when  they  pursue  it  and  strike  it  down  from  the  air. 

In  selecting  nest  sites,  the  Cooper's  hawk  does  not  appear  to  stick 
quite  so  closely  to  the  hemlock-lined  gullies  as  does  the  sharp-shinned 
hawk,  but  will  occasionally  be  found  in  thick  stands  of  upland  woods. 
It  is  distributed  quite  generally  over  the  central  New  York  area,  but 
seems  to  be  less  common  than  the  sharp-shinned. 

Eastern  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  horealis  borealis) 

The  outstanding  field  mark  of  an  adult  of  this  species  is  the  red- 
dish brown  tail.  On  a  bright  day.  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  a 
soaring  individual  in  just  the  right  position,  this  mark  can  often  be 
seen  with  the  unaided  eye. 

The  red-tailed  hawk  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  native  hawks,  and 
is  a  bird  of  the  forest,  although  it  will  be  found  also  in  open  country 
during  migration  periods. 

The  nest  is  built  near  the  top  of  a  high  tree — cottonwood,  bass- 
wood,  or  in  fact  any  tree  with  a  high  crown.  Late  in  July  and  during 
August  the  young  may  be  seen  following  the  ]>arent  birds  back  and 
forth  through  the  air,  their  querulous  calls  resembling  those  with 
which  young  marsh  hav/ks  greet  the  parent  returning  with  food. 
Adult  red-tails  often  give  utterance  to  a  wild  harsh  scream  resem- 
bling the  syllables  ''crce-iirrr",  while  soaring  around  and  around  on 
widespread  wings. 
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The  red-tailed  hawk  is  a  beneficial  bird  in  agricultural  regions,  but 
through  ignorance  or  prejudice  is  hailed  commonly  as  a  "hen  hawk", 
fit  only  to  be  shot  on  sight.  The  species  is  found  throughout  the 
section  in  which  we  are  interested  here,  but  never  in  larger  numbers. 
Due  to  persistent  persecution  it  keeps  mainly  to  the  less  populated 
districts,  around  Odessa,  Mecklenburg.  Clark's  Gully,  Italy  Valley 
and  Tyrone. 

Northern  Red-shouldered  Hawk  {Buteo  lineatiis  Uneatus) 

Should  a  large  hawk  be  seen  that  resembles  the  preceding  species 
but  lacks  the  red  tail,  it  may  be  suspected  to  be  the  red-shouldered 
hawk.  In  flight,  when  viewed  from  below,  this  bird  presents  a  dark 
throat  while  that  of  the  red-tail  is  white,  and  the  tail  has  three  or 
four  white  cross-bars,  with  white  tip. 

In  years  past  the  red-shouldered  hawk  is  said  to  have  been  rather 
common  in  the  upland  groves  situated  between  the  lakes  of  this 
region.  It  is  now  less  common,  but  I  found  it  in  Potter  Swamp,  on 
the  uplands  between  Hall  and  Stanley,  and  at  Bristol  Springs,  Owasco 
and  Genoa. 

This  hawk  has  a  characteristic  scream,  a  repeated,  "kec-iir,  kce-ur, 
kee-ur  ",  uttered  either  in  flight  or  when  perching.  The  blue  jay  at 
times  utters  a  call  almost  identical  with  this,  and  it  therefore  is  neces- 
sary sometimes  to  see  the  hawk  rather  than  trust  to  the  ear  alone 
for  identification. 

Like  the  red-tail,  the  red-shouldered  is  one  of  our  beneficial  Rap- 
tores,  yet  it,  too,  suflFers  much  persecution  from  the  thoughtless  who 
include  it  in  their  catalogue  of  "chicken  hawks." 

Broad-winged  Hawk  (Buteo  platyptenis  platypterus) 

Smaller  and  relatively  stouter  appearing  than  either  the  red-tailed 
or  the  red-shouldered  hawk.  Field  marks  are  its  short  broad  wings 
and  broadly  barred  tail,  which  may  easily  be  noted  if  the  bird  should 
be  flying  overhead.  This  hawk,  also,  has  a  white  throat,  which  will 
distinguish  it  from  the  dusky-throated  red-shouldered  hawk. 

I  found  this  the  least  common  summer  hawk  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
section,  and  saw  it  only  in  West  River  X'alley  at  the  head  of  Canan- 
daigua  Lake,  in  Potter  Swamp,  and  near  Ithaca. 

American  Rough-legged  Hawk  {Buteo  lagopus  s.  johannis) 

While  this  rough-legged  hawk  cannot  here  be  considered  a  sum- 
mer bird,  nor  even  a  spring  bird,  in  normal  years,  yet  there  are  occa- 
sional late  winter  and  early  spring  records  of  it  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
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section.  In  some  plumage  phases  the  bird  is  almost  black ;  in  lighter 
phases  there  is  usually  discernible  a  rather  abrupt  demarcation  be- 
tween the  black  belly  and  the  lighter  breast  and  throat. 

I  saw  two  individuals  of  this  species  near  Potter  Swamp  on  March 
29,  1932,  and  next  day  saw  one  near  Naples. 

Bald  Eagle    (Haliacetus  leucoccphahis) 

Dr.  Eaton,  in  his  Birds  of  Nezv  York  (1909),  reports  the  presence 
occasionally  of  the  northern  bald  eagle,  as  well  as  the  southern  bald 
eagle  which  is  the  form  more  common  to  this  region,  and  for  that 
reason  binomial  nomenclature  only  is  used  in  the  present  heading. 

While  the  size  of  the  bird  far  exceeds  that  of  any  hawk  found  in 
the  region,  the  white  head  and  tail  of  the  adult  bald  eagle  are  unmis- 
takable field  marks  that  will  serve  to  identify  it  at  once.  The  eagle 
is  not  found  in  any  considerable  numbers  anywhere  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region.  It  is  known  to  have  nested  in  the  area  between  Canan- 
daigua  and  Honeoye  lakes,  in  fairly  recent  years.  During  migrations, 
individuals  are  inclined  to  visit  certain  localities  with  considerable 
regularity.  C.  F.  Stone  told  me  of  a  bald  eagle  which  for  a  number 
of  years  past  has  appeared  at  his  camp  on  Lake  Keuka,  late  in  the 
spring,  perching  on  a  particular  dead  stub  on  the  edge  of  Chidsey 
Gully.  I  saw  an  eagle  at  this  spot  on  August  27,  1933.  which  may 
have  been  the  same  individual. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hawley  of  Moravia  has  informed  me  that  formerly 
eagles  were  to  be  found  regularly  about  Owasco  Lake,  but  only 
rarely  in  recent  years.  I  happened  to  see  one  soaring  over  Owasco 
village,  two  miles  east  of  this  lake,  on  May  12.  1932. 

Marsh  Hawk  {Circus  liudsoiiius) 

As  was  stated  with  regard  to  this  species  in  comparing  it  with 
Cooper's  hawk,  the  unmistakable  field  mark  is  the  white  rump,  dis- 
played plainly  as  the  bird  flies  in  a  direction  away  from  the  observer, 
or  quarters  against  the  wind  while  flying  high  in  the  air.  But  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  adult  stage  the  body  color  of  the 
male  is  pale  bluish  gray;  of  the  female,  a  dark  brown.  Immature 
birds  resemble  the  female. 

The  marsh  hawk,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  inhabitant  generallv 
of  marsh  lands  and  meadows.  It  nests  in  the  cover  of  swale  grasses. 
Carex  sedges,  Scirpus  or  marsh  shrubbery  (Fig.  248).  The  nest  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  seem  that  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  labor  had  been  expended  in  its  construction,  for 
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it  is  much  more  substantial  than  the  situation  would  seem  to  require. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find,  for  when  the  searcher  comes  into  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  the  female  exhibits  a  "hot  and  cold"  reaction.  If  lie 
draws  farther  away  her  excitement  lessens;  but  the  nearer  his  aj)- 
proach,  the  nearer  does  she  dip  toward  his  head  and  the  fiercer  grow 
her  cries. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  is  usually  five,  although  I  have  found 
nests  containing  six  and  seven  (Fig.  249)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
once  found  a  nest  containing  but  three  downy  young.  The  brooding 
bird  often  "sits  close",  permitting  a  near  approach,  when  it  suddenly 
rises  from  the  nest  with  a  series  of  shrill  cries  resembling  the  syl- 
lables "kik-kik-kik-kik" .  rapidly  uttered,  and  kept  up  so  long  as  the 
intruder  is  in  the  vicinity.  When  young  birds  are  in  the  nest  the 
female  is  much  more  aggressive  in  her  defense  and  at  times  will 
almost  strike  one.  The  defensive  attitude  of  nestling  marsh  hawks 
is  to  throw  themselves  upon  their  backs  and  present  their  sharp  talons 
to  the  enemy. 

The  marsh  hawk  is  distributed  generally  over  the  central  New 
York  lowlands,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  when  driving  along  the  high- 
way to  see  one  of  these  birds  flying  low  over  an  adjacent  meadow. 
After  the  first  of  August,  entire  families  may  be  seen,  the  young  fol- 
lowing the  parent  birds  with  pleading,  querulous  cries. 

Economically  this  bird  is  an  asset.  It  was  my  pleasure  during 
early  August  of  193 1,  in  company  with  Verdi  Burtch  and  William 
A.  Tuttle.  to  meet  with  a  farmer  near  Weston,  one  morning,  who 
recognized  this  fact.  He  felt  that  the  systematic  beating  back  and 
forth  of  the  marsh  hawks  across  his  land,  which  he  had  frequently 
observed,  resulted  in  keeping  small  rodents  under  proper  control, 
and  that  an  occasional  visit  by  one  of  these  hawks  to  his  poultry 
yard  could  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for  this 
service. 

In  sharp  contrast,  in  Mud  Creek  valley,  near  Bristol  Springs,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1930,  I  saw  hung  up  on  a  wire  near  a  chicken 
yard,  several  marsh  hawks  and  a  red-shouldered  hawk,  the  majority 
of  which  in  their  dead  state  were  probably  much  nearer  that  chicken 
yard  than  they  had  ever  been  in  life. 

Osprey  (Par.dioii  Jialiacfus  caroUnensis) 
Other  name  :    Fish  hawk. 

Larger  than  most  of  our  other  hawks,  the  fish  hawk  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  field  by  its  white  head,  neck  and  under  parts.  A  stripe 
of  black  may  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck. 
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Attractive  as  the  Finger  Lakes  might  seem  for  this  species,  the 
fish  hawk  is  very  rare,  except  during  migrations.  My  only  record  of 
this  bird  tor  the  general  region  is  for  August  2,  193 1,  at  Waneta 
and  Lamoka  lakes,  Steuben  County.  I  was  told  by  a  resident  of 
this  section,  however,  that  a  pair  of  the  birds  had  been  seen  in  his 
vicinity  during  spring  and  summer ;  and  Verdi  Burtch  told  me  of 
one  he  saw  at  Branchport,  about  the  middle  of  April,  1934. 

Duck  Hawk  (Falco  pcrcgrinus  miatuin) 
Other  name  :    Peregrine  falcon. 

The  distinctive  field  mark  is  a  broad  black  stripe,  like  a  drooping 
mustache,  on  the  side  of  the  face  and  throat.  In  the  adult  bird  the 
upper  parts  are  slaty  blue,  the  under  parts  whitish ;  in  the  immature, 
the  upper  parts  are  dark  brown  and  the  under  part  bufFy,  streaked 
with  black. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  duck  hawk  is  to  be  found 
nesting  in  only  one  locality  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  This  is  in 
Taughannock  Gorge,  where  it  is  reported  to  have  nested  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Fuertes'  color  plate  of  the  duck  hawk  in  Eaton's  Birds  of 
New  York  (PI.  51),  shows  it  in  a  nesting  situation  very  similar  to 
that  found  at  Taughannock  Gorge.  The  nest  at  this  gorge  is  placed 
in  a  cleft  of  rock  just  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  falls,  as  the 
observer  approaches  from  the  glen.  This  is  at  one  of  the  most 
precipitous  points  in  the  gorge,  where  access  by  any  but  a  winged 
enemy  would  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  Evidently 
feeling  themselves  secure  here,  the  hawks  come  and  go,  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the  tourists  and  sightseers  who  visit  the 
falls  in  great  numbers. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  young  birds  are  able  to  follow  their 
parents  in  flight  out  across  the  chasm,  giving  utterance  to  plaintive 
cries  prompted  by  hunger. 

The  duck  hawk  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  peregrine  falcon, 
and  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  falcons  and  exhibits  the  characteristic 
manner  of  flight  and  of  hunting.  There  is  also  a  European  form 
of  the  peregrine  falcon,  but  representing  a  diflPerent  race  or  sub- 
species. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  duck  hawk  takes  many  birds  of 
various  species,  but  with  only  one  known  nesting  pair  in  this  terri- 
tory the  efifect  of  its  depredations,  when  the  whole  area  is  considered, 
must  be  negligible.    This  striking  falcon  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
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Fig.  250.  Pond  along  Lake  Keuka,  cut  off  from  the  lake  by  a  sand-bar. 
Habitat  of  green  heron,  Wilson  snipe,  spotted  sandpiper  and  kingfisher; 
feeding  ground  for  swallows.    August  7,  1930. 


Fig.  251.  Sluggish  stream  flowing  through  Bear  Swamp.  On  the  day  on  which 
this  photograph  was  made,  winter  wren  and  magnolia,  black  and  white, 
chestnut-sided,  Blackburnian  and  black-throated  blue  warblers,  northern 
water-thrush,  and  pileated  woodpecker  were  observed  here.    May  20,  1930. 
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Fig.  253.  A  narrow  channel  through  Watkins  Glen.  The  depths  of  the  glen 
ha\e  only  the  phoebe  as  a  nesting  bird.  Thousands  of  tourists  pass  through 
the  glen  every  summer,  so  that  bird  life  here  is  almost  absent.    July  20,  1929. 
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wild  beauty  of  Taughaiinock  Gorge  as  are  the  hemlocks  that  adorn 
its  rim. 

Eastern  Sparrow  Hawk  (Falco  sparvcriiis  sparvcrius) 

This  is  a  russet  little  hawk  with  l)lack-barred  back  and  black  cheeks, 
and  popularly  is  well  known.  It  is  common  along  roadsides  during 
migrations.  In  most  localities  in  this  section  a  pair  may  remain  to 
breed.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hollow  tree  or  stub,  and  these  little 
falcons  have  been  known  to  nest  also  in  boxes  prepared  for  them. 
Miss  Althea  R.  Sherman,  of  National,  Iowa,  once  had  a  pair  nesting 
in  the  loft  of  her  barn,  which  she  had  attracted  to  the  spot  by  placing 
a  nesting  box  over  the  opening  of  a  knothole  in  a  weather-board. 

As  one  drives  along  a  country  road  in  spring  or  fall,  from  one  to 
four  sparrow  hawks  may  not  infrequently  be  seen  on  the  telephone 
wires,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  miles.  At  one's  approach  they 
sally  forth  in  their  swift  pigeon-like  flight,  to  alight  again  at  a  point 
beyond.  When  disturbed  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  these  birds, 
while  on  the  wing,  give  utterance  to  a  rapidly  repeated  "killy-killy- 
killy-killy-killy" ;  but  this  call  is  also  occasionally  uttered  at  other 
times,  and  at  its  sound,  I  have  known  chickadees,  tree  sparrows,  jun- 
cos  and  other  small  birds  to  become  suddenly  silent  and  remain  so 
until  the  hawk  had  passed  on,  and  its  cries  died  away  in  the  distance. 

In  this  territory  I  have  found  the  sparrow  hawk  nesting  at  Bear 
Swamp,  Potter  Swamp,  and  near  Canandaigua  Lake.  In  the  last 
named  locality  the  nest  was  in  a  tall  dead  tree  at  the  point  where  the 
road  between  Canandaigua  and  Naples  turns  southward  toward  the 
village  of  Cheshire. 

Eastern  Ruffed  Grouse  {Bonasa  unibcUus  uuibcUus) 
Other  name :  Partridge. 

This  bird  is  too  well  known  to  recjuire  field  description.  I  am 
sometimes  given  to  wondering  whether,  say  fifty  years  from  now — • 
more  or  less,  when  probabl}-  the  rufl^ed  grouse,  through  the  agency 
of  hunters,  poachers,  ammunition  manufacturers  and  forest  destroy- 
ers, will  have  gone  the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon  and  the  heath 
hen — our  grandchildren,  living  possibly  in  a  land  overrun  by  ring- 
necked  pheasants,  may  not,  on  a  visit  to  a  natural  history  museum, 
find  their  greatest  thrill  in  a  mounted  specimen  of  a  rufi^ed  grouse ! 
But  while  imagination  may  picture  to  them  this  noble  bird  strutting 
a  forest  path,  there  will  be  nothing  in  any  museum  capable  of  recon- 
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structing  for  them  the  romantic  drumming  of  this  magnificent  bird 
on  its  forest  log,  vibrant  with  Hfe  and  the  ecstasy  of  the  mating 
season. 

Generally  recognized  as  the  finest  game  bird  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  the  "partridge",  as  it  is  most  commonly  known,  is  facing 
possible  extinction.  The  so-called  sijortsman,  selfish  and  insistent 
on  the  kill,  is  prone  to  lay  the  blame  for  a  lack  of  game  upon  vermin. 
And  what  is  vermin?  Someone  has  defined  vermin  as  "that  which 
kills  something  you  want  to  kill."  And  of  the  two,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  animals  classed  as  vermin,  have  the  better  right  to  any  gam.e 
they  may  take,  since  they  kill  only  in  order  to  live.  Has  a  case  been 
known  when  a  great  horned  owl,  for  example,  has  gone  on  a  killing 
expedition,  making  away  with  eight  or  ten  grouse,  eating  one  or  two, 
and  then  delivering  the  others  to  his  owl  friends  and  neighbors? 

While  the  ruffed  grouse  is  usually  considered  quite  wary  and  shy, 
especially  in  hunted  territory,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  woods- 
tramper  meets  with  one  of  these  birds  at  close  quarters.  If  on  such 
occasions  one  stops  at  the  first  sight  of  the  bird,  it  may  walk  slowly 
away  for  a  short  distance  before  taking  flight,  uttering  a  startled 
"prit,  prit" ,  and  affording  one  a  good  opportunity  for  observation. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  ruff,  composed  of  a  few  long  black  feathers, 
ordinarily  lies  flat  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  but  when  the  bird  is 
strutting  it  is  raised,  encircling  the  head  like  a  true  ruff. 

The  nest  is  usually  made  among  the  brush  and  leaves  of  the  forest 
floor.  Rev.  G.  P.  Sommerville,  of  Hammondsport,  told  me  of  find- 
ing a  nest  of  the  ruffed  grouse  at  the  edge  of  a  tract  of  woodland, 
near  that  village,  which  was  bordered  by  cultivated  land.  The  nest 
contained  the  eggs  not  only  of  a  ruffed  grouse  but  of  a  ring-necked 
pheasant  as  well. 

While  a  few  grouse  may  be  found  in  the  swamps  and  on  the 
forest-clad  hills  overlooking  the  various  lakes  of  the  section,  the 
species  appears  to  be  more  common  in  Schuyler  and  Tompkins  coun- 
ties, between  the  heads  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes. 

Hungarian  Partridge  {Pcrdix  pcrdix  pcrdix) 

Other  names  :  European  gray-legged  partridge ;  "hunky"  ;  gray 

partridge. 

Outside  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  exotic,  there  is  little  to  condemn 
this  modest  and  pleasing  little  partridge, — a  grayish  brown  bird 
slightly  larger  than  a  quail  or  bob-white,  with  a  black  crescent  on  its 
lower  breast.  The  distinguishing  field  mark  is  the  rich  russet  of  the 
tail  exposed  as  the  bird  flies  away. 
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A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  partridge 
into  central  New  York,  but  in  my  opinion  the  money  so  expended 
will  be  wasted  so  long  as  encouragement  is  given  at  the  same  time 
to  ring-necked  pheasants ;  for  I  believe  the  ring-neck  will  not  brook 
the  presence  of  other  gallinaceous  forms  in  its  territory  and  will 
destroy  both  their  eggs  and  young  at  every  opportunity. 

I  have  seen  the  Hungarian  partridge  but  once  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
area — a  pair  of  these  birds  that  was  in  a  vineyard  between  Ham- 
mondsport  and  North  Urbana.  But  the  species  has  also  been  planted 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Waterloo,  Interlaken,  Auburn  and  other 
places  within  the  section  here  concerned. 

Eastern  Bob- white  (Colinus  virginianus  virginianus) 

Other  name :  Quail. 

A  plump  little  rusty  brown,  hen-like  bird,  with  a  characteristic 
whistle  suggesting  the  word  "bob-white" ;  the  male  with  a  conspicu- 
ous white  throat-patch  and  a  broad  white  stripe  over  the  eye  and 
down  the  side  of  the  neck.  These  white  marks  are  huffy  in  the 
female. 

Fonnerly  a  common  bird  throughout  central  New  York,  persist- 
ent hunting  eventually  reduced  the  species  to  practical  extinction  in 
this  region.  It  has  been  proved  in  other  states,  however,  that  no 
species  of  game  bird  will  respond  more  quickly  to  rigid  protection. 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  now,  however,  for  quail  to  regain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
ring-necked  pheasants  already  occupying  the  coverts.  Efforts  have, 
nevertheless,  been  made  to  restock  this  territory  with  quail,  and  as 
recently  as  the  summer  of  1931  birds  from  Virginia  were  liberated 
near  Hall  and  Benton  Center.  During  the  past  few  years  the  bob- 
white  has  been  heard  calling  in  the  vicinity  of  Branchport  and  of  Italy 
Hill,  but  few  coveys  have  been  seen. 

Ring-necked  Pheasant  {Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus) 

Other  names :    Chinese  pheasant ;  Mongolian  pheasant ;  English 

pheasant. 

It  has  become  very  apparent  that  if  the  hunting  of  upland  game 
birds  is  to  be  a  sport  in  the  future,  dependence  must  be  placed  on 
imported  stock.  And  there  is,  as  I  look  upon  it,  no  bird  more  deserv- 
ing of  death  by  the  gun  than  is  the  inveterate  corn-puller  now  under 
discussion.    The  ring-necked  pheasant  has  long  been  admired  for 
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the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  But  the  same  sheens  and  iridescent  blazes 
may  be  found  on  certain  species  of  snakes ! 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  as  has  often  been  emphasized  by 
naturalists,  to  introduce  exotic  forms  of  animals  into  our  coverts, 
since  they  are  likely  to  displace  more  desiraljle  native  species.  This 
has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  the  English  sparrow  and 
the  starling;  and,  passing  to  another  class  of  vertebrates,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  German  carp  into  our  lakes  and  streams.  In 
sections  where  much  corn  is  planted  the  pheasant  may  become  a 
troublesome  bird  to  the  farmer. 

The  ring-neck  is  common  throughout  central  New  York,  and  on 
still  summer  mornings  the  raucous  cries  of  the  male  may  be  heard 
from  any  field.  This  brilliant  individual  is  often  seen  also  along  the 
highway,  and  by  midsummer,  a  hen  accompanied  by  a  brood  of  half- 
grown  chicks  is  a  common  sight  as  they  scurry  out  of  the  way  of  a 
fast  approaching  car. 

In  Seneca  County  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  cock  pheasants 
which  lacked  the  white  ring  on  the  neck. 

Virginia  Rail  (Ralliis  liiiiicola  limicola) 

The  Virignia  rail  is  more  often  heard  than  seen,  but  occasionally 
it  may  be  flushed  into  the  open.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
Carolina  rail,  or  sora,  by  its  long  bill  and  by  its  rich  reddish  breast 
and  prominent  black  and  white  bars  on  the  belly. 

The  Virginia  rail  usually  is  found  in  the  wet  cat-tail  marshes,  but 
occasionally  in  drier  situations.  It  is  a  very  noisy  bird  much  of  the 
time,  and  its  high-pitched  "cak-cak-cak-cak-cak" ,  resembling  the 
cackling  of  a  startled  barnyard  hen,  comes  from  the  depths  of  the 
marsh.  The  bird  seems  to  be  consumed  with  curiosity,  and  as  one 
walks  along  the  edge  of  a  marsh,  it  may  be  seen  skulking  along, 
peering  out  from  little  openings  among  the  reeds. 

Its  nest  is  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  in  drier  situations. 
The  young  are  precocial  and  are  led  about  by  the  mother  like  young 
chickens.  In  situations  where  there  are  many  passers-by.  rails  be- 
come rather  tame  and  will  often  venture  out  onto  mud  flats  to  feed 
in  full  view.  This  I  noticed  particularly  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
along  the  highway  at  Cayuga  State  Park.  The  \'irginia  rail  is 
common  in  Potter  Swamp  and  Montezuma  Marsh,  but  will  be  found 
also  in  any  cat-tail  marsh  in  the  region. 
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Carolina  Rail  {Porzaiia  Carolina) 
Other  name :  Sora. 

This  Httle  gray-brown  marsh  bird  is  much  less  common  than  the 
Virginia  rail  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  Its  most  prominent  field 
mark  is  the  black  smudge  on  the  forehead,  which  reaches  down  onto 
chin  and  throat  and  looks  as  if  the  bird  had  thrust  its  beak  and  head 
into  black  mud  up  to  its  eyes.  The  sora  has  a  variety  of  calls,  on 
the  whole  more  musical  sounding  than  those  of  the  Virginia  rail. 
The  name  sora  is  given  the  bird  because  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
that  word  of  one  of  its  calls.  When  startled  the  bird  gives  forth  a 
series  of  intermittent  sharp  notes,  resembling  some  of  the  broken 
notes  of  the  yellow-breasted  chat. 

The  nest  is  situated  in  wetter  situations  than  that  of  the  Virginia 
rail,  sometimes  being  placed  just  above  the  water  surface.  It  is  a 
coarse,  bulky  structure  of  reeds  and  grasses,  rather  disproportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  bird. 

In  the  Finger  Lakes  section  the  Carolina  rail  is  found  most  com- 
monly in  Potter  Swamp  and  Montezuma  Marsh. 

Florida  Gallinule  {Gallinula  chloropiis  cacJiiiuunis) 

Identification  of  this  species  is  not  difiicult.  It  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  two  rails  discussed,  being  about  the  size  of  a  leghorn  hen, 
slate-colored,  and  with  a  white  line  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  and 
the  flank.  The  forehead  is  shield-like,  and,  like  most  of  the  bill, 
bright  red  in  color. 

The  nest  is  a  bulky  structure  built  of  rushes,  grasses,  etc.,  and 
placed  in  a  dense  cover  of  cat-tails  or  other  marsh  vegetation. 

The  Florida  gallinule  is  not  so  timid  as  the  rails,  and  while  it  is 
most  active  in  early  morning  and  late  evening,  it  may  be  seen  abroad 
also  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  young  are  shy,  but  a  brood  may 
occasionally  be  seen  hesitatingly  following  the  parent  across  open 
spaces  in  marsh. 

The  birds  give  utterance  to  a  number  of  cackling  calls,  resembling 
some  of  those  of  the  barnyard  fowl,  and  these  may  be  heard  from 
the  marsh  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

These  gallinules  may  be  seen  and  observed  without  great  difficulty 
from  Shumann's  Crossing  in  Potter  Swamp,  from  the  grade  of  the 
W'est  Shore  Railroad  west  of  Savannah,  and  from  the  highway  just 
south  of  Cayuga  State  Park. 
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Semipalmated  Plover  ( Cliaradrius  semipalmatus) 

This  pleasing  little  shore  bird  resembles  the  killdeer ;  at  least  the 
family  relationship  of  the  two  is  apparent.  It  is  smaller,  however, 
less  brightly  colored,  and  has  only  a  single  ring  about  the  neck.  But 
like  the  killdeer,  it  has  a  black  band  followed  by  a  white  band,  across 
the  forehead.  It  is  far  less  vociferous  than  the  killdeer,  the  only 
note  that  I,  at  least,  have  ever  heard  from  it  being  a  musical  peep. 

We  find  this  plover  in  central  New  York  only  in  migrations,  al- 
though it  returns  early  in  the  fall,  and  I  have  found  it  even  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  July.  It  stays  nearer  to  water  than  does  the  kill- 
deer. It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  almost  any  time  after  the  middle 
of  July  a  few  individuals  will  be  found  along  the  muddy  bayou  a 
mile  west  of  the  village  of  Montezuma,  and  in  times  of  low  water 
it  may  be  looked  for  on  the  bars  that  project  out  from  the  shores 
of  the  various  lakes  of  the  region.  During  the  autumn  of  1933, 
individuals  remained  on  the  mud  fiats  on  Lake  Keuka,  two  miles 
south  of  Branchport,  until  November  3. 

Killdeer  {Oxyechus  vocifcrns  vociferus) 

This,  the  most  generally  distributed  and  least  restricted  shore  bird 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  cornfield 
and  wet  meadow,  as  well  as  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and  ponds. 
One  of  the  most  vociferous  of  our  birds,  its  shrill  cries  announce 
its  presence  in  any  locality.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identification. 
Brown  above  and  pure  white  below,  its  distinguishing  field  marks 
consist  of  a  pair  of  blackish  rings  around  the  neck,  and  the  bright 
russet  rump  which,  however,  is  visible  only  when  the  wings  are  raised 
or  the  tail  spread.    In  size  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  robin. 

The  wild  cry  of  "killdec"  or  "killdeer",  with  which  the  bird  greets 
the  intruder,  gives  the  bird  its  name. 

The  nest  of  the  killdeer,  which  may  be  found  in  a  rocky  meadow, 
in  a  cornfield,  or  on  a  piece  of  plowed  ground,  consists  merely  of  a 
slight,  scantily-lined  depression.  The  mottled  eggs,  at  first  glance, 
look  not  unlike  so  many  large  pebbles.  Few  birds  exhibit  greater 
concern  for  their  eggs  or  young,  and  the  broken  wing  ruse  used  in 
leading  the  intruder  away  from  their  vicinit}'  seems  to  be  a  product 
of  genuine  distress.  While  cultivating  corn,  especially,  one  is  likely 
to  come  upon  nesting  killdeers,  and  will  then  not  infrequently  see 
this  ruse  resorted  to ;  but  unfortunatelv  it  does  not  always  result  in 
saving  the  nest  from  destruction,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  such 
situations. 
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Young  killdeer  a  few  days  old  are  very  dainty  creatures,  merely 
little  balls  of  fluf¥y  down  balanced  on  long  slender  legs,  yet  they  run 
nimbly  about  and  are  capable  of  giving  the  ornithological  pursuer 
a  merry  chase  if  he  tries  to  capture  them. 

The  killdeer  is  common  throughout  the;  Finger  Lakes  section.  Late 
in  summer  the  species  begins  to  congregate  on  sand  bars  and  mud 
flats,  and  in  flocks  varying  from  a  few  individuals  up  to  several 
dozen  prepares  for  the  southward  journey. 

American  Woodcock  (Philohcla  minor) 

Some  of  our  most  striking  and  unusual  birds  are  the  victims  of 
the  hunter's  lust.  The  woodcock  is  one.  Its  extermination  would 
mean  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  interesting  birds. 

A  walk  through  the  timbered  portion  of  Potter  Swamp  is  scarcely 
complete  without  flushing  a  woodcock.  This  brown-plumaged  denizen 
of  the  swamp  floor  suddenly  catapults  itself  into  the  air  and  with 
wavering,  irregular  flight  is  soon  lost  to  sight.  This  fleeting  glimpse 
of  the  bird  is  usually  all  one  gets,  but  if  it  could  be  examined  more 
closely  its  head  would  be  found  to  be  rounded,  large  and  heavy  look- 
ing, somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its  body.  A  long  and 
rather  stout  bill  adds  to  this  suggestion  of  heaviness.  The  bill  is 
flexible  at  its  tip,  so  that  after  the  bird  has  located  food  by  probing 
in  the  mud,  it  can  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  morsel,  which  is  then 
withdrawn. 

The  nest  is  made  on  a  hummock  or  slight  elevation  arising  out  of 
the  swamp.  Nesting  begins  early.  Mr.  Burtch  told  me  of  a  nest 
containing  four  eggs  which  he  had  seen  in  April,  1934,  near  Branch- 
port. 

The  courting  antics  of  the  male  are  among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  bird  life.  The  performance  begins  on  the  ground 
with  the  utterance  of  a  few  nasal  "pccncks"  resembling  the  call  of 
the  nighthawk.  Then  he  launches  himself  into  the  air,  twittering  as 
he  winnows  his  way  upward,  to  fl}'  in  large  circles,  still  uttering  his 
twittering  warble.  Dropping  to  earth  again  he  utters  his  nasal  call, 
and  again  launches  forth  upon  his  aerial  gyrations.  Beginning  at 
dusk,  this  performance  may  continue  for  some  time,  especially  on 
clear,  warm,  moonlight  nights. 

The  woodcock  will  be  found  in  wooded  swamps,  wet  meadows,  and 
in  upland  woods  where  springs  trickle  through  the  underbrush,  keep- 
ing the  ground  moist  and  attractive  to  earthworms — which  form  a 
large  part  of  the  bird's  diet.  It  is  not  common  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
section,  but  occurs  sparingly  in  Bear  Swamp  and  Potter  Swamp. 
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Wilson's  Snipe  ( CapcUa  delicata) 
Other  name  :    Jack  snipe. 

This  bird  resembles  the  woodcock  in  general  appearance,  but  is 
smaller  and  the  head  not  so  blocky  looking.  On  the  back  a  broad 
blackish  brown  stripe  alternates  with  a  narrow  buffy  one,  and  the 
head  is  streaked  with  the  same  color  combination.  When  flushed 
from  its  feeding  ground,  this  snipe  utters  a  short  hollow  nasal 
"qnank"  and  flies  off  in  an  irregular,  zig-zag  fashion  for  some  dis- 
tance, then,  describing  a  half  circle,  will  drop  suddenly  into  the 
grass. 

Wilson's  snipe  is  found  usually  in  somewhat  different  situations 
from  those  inhabited  by  woodcock,  namely,  open  wet  marshes  with 
short  grass  and  soft  mud.  In  spring  the  bird  goes  through  a  mating 
performance  very  similar  to  that  of  the  woodcock.  I  have  seen  these 
gyrations  on  cloudy  days,  when  the  bird  flew  about  in  great  circles, 
the  rapidly  vibrating  wings  producing  a  winnowing  sound.  I  have 
no  personal  record  of  the  species  breeding  in  the  Finger  Lakes  sec- 
tion, but  on  July  13,  1930,  Mr.  Verdi  Burtch  and  I  came  upon  an 
adult  Wilson's  snipe  in  a  wet  meadow  at  Shumann's  Crossing,  in 
Potter  Swamp,  the  actions  of  which  led  us  to  believe  it  had  young 
in  the  vicinity.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  bird  to  leave  the  locality. 
It  would  merely  fly  off  a  few  rods  and  return.  Nine  days  later  I 
found  it  in  the  same  place. 

Bartramian  Sandpiper  {Bartramia  longicauda) 
Other  names :    Upland  plover ;  prairie  pigeon. 

This  is  the  "prairie  pigeon"'  which  greeted  the  midwest  pioneers  in 
enormous  numbers  seventy-five  years  ago,  when  the  Middle  West  was 
being  settled.  Because  of  the  topography  of  the  land  in  central 
New  York,  its  range  here  is  greatly  restricted.  The  bird  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  killdeer,  mottled  brown  and  black,  with  long  legs  and 
long  bill.  When  driving  along  a  road  in  localities  where  they  occur, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  one  of  these  birds  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
fence-post  by  the  roadside.  One  of  the  weirdest  bird  sounds  in 
nature  is  the  call  or  song  of  the  Bartramian  sandpiper.  It  consists  of 
a  short  sharp  whistled  note,  followed  by  a  long  drawn  wail,  diminish- 
ing as  it  lengthens,  and  may  be  expressed  as  "zi'heepl  whieceoooo- 
uuuuuu!".  This  wail,  coming  through  the  stillness  of  a  rosy  dawn 
is  as  startling  as  it  is  weird,  especially  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  it 
and  who  cannot  immediately  discover  its  source. 
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The  bird  frequents  grassy  meadows  of  l^oth  upland  and  lowland. 
In  a  region  such  as  the  Finger  Lakes  section  its  characteristic  habi- 
tats are  few  and  far  between,  and  of  limited  extent ;  yet  a  few  Bar- 
tramian  sandpipers  will  be  found  south  of  Waterloo  and  Seneca 
Falls,  and  west  and  north  of  Canandaigua  (Fig.  258). 

Spotted  Sandpiper  (Actitis  macitlaria) 
Other  names:  Peeper;  teeter-bird;  tip-up. 

This  is  the  most  common  and  most  generally  distributed  of  the 
sandpiper  family  in  central  New  York.  Every  lake  and  pond  and 
every  stream  echoes  the  sharp  " pecp-pcep"  of  these  little  teetering 
forms.  Olive-brown  above  and  white  below,  with  a  breast  as  speckled 
as  that  of  a  young  robin,  the  spotted  sandpiper  adds  a  charm  to  any 
brookside  ramble.  The  bird  Hies  with  a  spasmodic  wing-beat,  much 
like  that  of  the  meadowlark,  and  the  wing  when  spread  in  flight  has 
a  light  grayish  line  through  its  center, — another  good  field  mark. 
When  flushed  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  bird  describes  an  arc 
out  over  the  water,  returning  to  the  shore  again  ahead  of  or  behind 
the  intruder. 

The  nest  of  the  spotted  sandpiper  is  placed  in  a  tuft  of  grass  in  a 
meadow,  and  may  be  near  water  or  some  distance  from  it.  On  the 
occasions  when  I  have  found  the  nest  the  sitting  bird  did  not  leave 
until  I  almost  stepped  on  it.  The  parents  display  fully  as  great  con- 
cern and  agitation  when  their  nesting  grotmd  is  intruded  upon  as  do 
the  killdeers,  and  flutter  about  with  cries  of  distress. 

The  spotted  sandpiper  is  found  throughout  the  Finger  Lakes  sec- 
tion, on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  streams,  and  also  commonly  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  glens  and  gullies. 

Eastern  Solitary  Sandpiper  (Triuga  solitaria  solifaria) 

To  many  people  the  term  solitary  as  applied  to  this  species  has 
seemed  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  migrations  to  find  it  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  to  as  many  as  fifteen  individuals,  in  certain 
situations.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  as  a  rule  more  often  found 
singly,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  at  out-of-the-way  pools  or  ponds  as  well 
as  along  lakes  and  streams.  A  temporary  pool  after  a  rain,  in  their 
migration  season,  will  frequently  attract  one  or  two  of  these  birds 
during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence. 

The  solitary  sandpiper  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  olive-brown 
above,  with  minute  white  dots,  and  light  below  with  faint  streaks 
on  the  breast.    The  tail  is  largely  white,  barred  with  brown,  this 
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prominent  field  mark  being  displayed  as  the  bird  takes  wing.  As  it 
takes  to  the  air,  it  often  utters  a  two-syllabled  "peep-peep". 

In  its  migration  seasons  the  species  is  generally  distributed  over 
the  Finger  Lakes  area.  It  remains  in  spring  until  well  into  May, 
and  returns  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  According  to  Burtch  and 
Stone,  it  formerly  bred  near  the  head  of  Potter  Swamp,  utilizing  the 
deserted  nests  of  bronzed  grackles.  It  is  the  least  timid  of  the  sand- 
piper group  and  often  will  not  take  wing  until  closely  approached. 
It  may  be  found  in  proper  situations  in  wooded  as  well  as  in  open 
areas. 

Greater  Yellowlegs  (Totanus  melanoleucus) 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  {Tetanus  flavipes) 

Both  species  of  yellowlegs  may  be  found,  near  the  end  of  July, 
in  this  region,  in  grassy  marshes  near  a  stream  or  on  beaches  and 
mud  flats.  While  there  is  a  difiference  of  four  inches  in  the  length 
in  these  two  species,  their  similarity  in  other  ways  makes  them  diffi- 
cult for  the  amateur  to  identify  in  the  field  unless  the  two  are  seen 
together.  The  gray  mottled  bodies  mounted  on  the  long,  yellow 
legs  prevent  confusion  with  any  other  common  species.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  more  wary  than  many  of  our  other  shore  birds.  A\'hen  in 
flocks,  they  repeatedly  utter  a  whistle,  but  this  note  is  seldom  heard 
from  a  lone  individual,  except  at  the  moment  it  takes  wing. 

When  gathered  in  large  flocks,  as  often  happens,  there  seem  to 
occur  at  times  interesting  encounters  among  certain  individuals.  I 
have,  for  example,  seen  two  such  individuals  rush  at  each  other 
much  after  the  manner  of  angry  roosters,  leaping  into  the  air  as 
they  met.  Perhaps  it  is  an  avian  game  of  a  kind,  for  after  the  first 
such  encounter  one  member  of  the  pair  may  jump  to  one  side  and 
rush  at  a  third  individual  in  a  similar  manner. 

These  birds  may  be  looked  for  along  the  stream  which  I  have  else- 
where mentioned  as  flowing  through  a  muck-farm  a  mile  west  of 
Montezuma  village ;  also  on  the  beach  at  Lake  Keuka,  south  of 
Branchport ;  at  Lake  Tobahanna  near  Tyrone ;  and  at  the  south  end 
of  Potter  Swamp. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Pisobia  melanotos) 
Other  name :    Jack  snipe. 

The  pectoral  sandpiper  appears  here  in  spring  and  fall  migrations ; 
its  autumnal  movements  may  begin  as  early  as  late  July.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  killdeer,  brown  above,  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
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Fig-  255.    Winter  in  W  atkins  Glen.    Footing  here  at  this  time  of  year  is 
precarious.    January  2,  1931. 
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Fig.  256.  01(1  meadow  near  Seneca  Lake,  east  side.  Such  places  are  the 
hahitat  of  Henslow's,  grasshopper,  Savannah  and  vesper  sparrows,  bobolink 
and  meadowlark.    June  12,  1930. 


Pig.  257.    Abandoned  cemetery  at  Gorham.    Nesting  place  of  purple  finch,  song 
sparrow,  field  sparrow,  chipping  sparrow  and  yellow  warbler.    I^lay  27,  1931. 
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edged  with  white ;  the  crown  is  streaked  with  l)Iack  and  hrown ;  the 
breast  is  huffy  with  Hght  brown  streaks,  and  the  l)elly  white. 

After  the  middle  of  July  this  sandpiper  may  he  looked  for  along 
the  muck-farm  stream  mentioned  above,  where  it  may  he  found  in 
the  company  of  other  shore  birds.  Like  the  majority  of  small  shore 
birds  it  is  not  difficult  to  approach. 

Least  Sandpiper  {Pisohia  miiiiitilla) 

This  is  the  smallest  of  our  sandpipers.  It  returns  to  us  from  its 
breeding  range,  farther  north,  about  the  second  week  in  July,  and 
from  then  until  it  moves  on  southward  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
shore  birds  to  be  seen  in  this  section.  It  runs  about  on  mud  flats  and 
sandy  beaches,  probing  here  and  there  with  its  bill  for  morsels  of 
food.  Groups  of  fifteen  to  thirty  may  suddenly  take  flight  simul- 
taneously, speed  for  a  few  rods  down  the  shore  and  alight ;  or  circling, 
may  return  to  the  point  from  which  they  started. 

This  sandpiper  is  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  streaked  brown  and 
blackish  above,  and  white  below,  with  delicate  linear  spotting  and  a 
buffy  or  grayish  tinge  on  the  breast.  Besides  the  locality  mentioned 
above,  it  will  be  found  on  sand  bars  and  sandy  beaches  along  the 
lakes. 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  (Ereunetcs  pusillus) 

The  difference  in  size  between  the  semipalmated  and  the  least  sand- 
piper is  negligible,  and  in  autumn  or  winter  plumages  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  in  the  field.  In  general  the  semipal- 
mated sandpiper  is  grayish,  while  the  least  has  a  distinctly  brownish 
cast,  but  in  their  fall  plumage  this  distinction  will  not  always  serve. 
However,  the  bill  of  the  semipalmated  sandpiper  is  stouter  than  that 
of  the  least,  and  this  feature  is  sometimes  of  aid  in  distinguishing 
the  two. 

The  semipalmated  sandpipers  appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  least, 
are  found  in  the  same  habitats,  and  have  many  similar  traits  of 
behavior. 

Herring  Gull   {Lanis  argciitalns  sniit/isoiiiaiiHs) 
Other  name  :    Sea  gull. 

The  herring  gull,  while  not  known  to  breed  about  any  of  the 
Finger  Lakes,  is  nevertheless  common  in  migrations,  and  a  few  (often 
in  the  company  of  ring-billed  gulls)  luay  be  found  the  year  around. 
During  migrations  it  occurs  in  large  flocks,  and  at  certain  times  is 
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extremely  noisy,  circling  over  the  water  and  screaming  in  high  shrill 
tones.  These  large  white  birds  with  black-tipped  wings  are  very  con- 
spicuous, whether  on  the  wing,  floating  on  the  water  or  resting  on 
a  sand-bar.  The  larger  size  and  yellow  bill  will  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ring-billed  gull — the  only  other  gull  with  which  it  may  be 
confused  in  this  territory. 

Together  with  ring-billed  and  Bonaparte's  gulls,  herring  gulls  dur- 
ing May  are  in  the  habit  of  occupying  a  long  bar  extending  out  from 
Campbell's  Beach  (on  Lake  Keuka,  near  Branchport),  unless  the 
lake  should  be  high  enough  to  submerge  this  bar,  as  it  is  later  in  the 
season.  They  are  found  also  on  the  piers  along  the  foot  of  Seneca 
Lake,  at  Geneva,  and  at  various  points  on  the  other  lakes. 

Ring-billed  Gull  {Lams  delawarensis) 
Other  name  :    Sea  gull. 

This  gull  frequently  is  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  herring 
gull,  the  two  forms  mingling  freely  in  flocks.  Popularly  the  two 
species  are  not  generally  distinguished,  one  from  the  other.  While 
the  herring  gull  is  distinctly  larger,  this  size  difference  is  not  readily 
evident  except  when  the  birds  are  together  and  can  be  compared. 

The  smaller  size  and  the  black  ring  on  the  bill  will  aid  in  distin- 
guishing the  ring-billed  gull  from  the  herring  gull,  in  adult  plumages. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  majority  of  gulls  found  on  the 
lakes  of  this  section  in  summer  are  the  ring-billed ;  but,  like  the  her- 
ring gull,  they  are  most  common  in  spring  and  fall. 

Bonaparte's  Gull  {Larus  Philadelphia) 

This  little  gull,  less  than  half  as  large  as  the  herring  gull,  occurs 
during  migrations,  and  a  few  may  remain  until  the  middle  of  June. 
The  distinguishing  field  mark  of  the  adult  bird  in  summer  plumage 
is  the  black  head.  Adults  in  winter  plumage  and  immature  birds 
have  whitish  heads,  with  a  dusky  or  black  ear  patch. 

Bonaparte's  gull  mingles  freely  with  the  other  two  species  of  gulls 
here  found  and  frequents  the  same  localities. 

Common  Tern  {Sterna  hirundo  hirundo) 

Other  name :    Sea  swallow. 

This  tern  is  not  common  in  the  Finger  Lakes  sect'on,  but  a  few- 
individuals  sometimes  appear  for  a  short  period  in  May.  For 
example,  I  saw  four  of  these  terns  on  Lake  Keuka,  at  Branchport, 
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on  May  17,  1931.  They  were  said  to  have  remained  in  this  locality 
for  several  days. 

Field  marks :  A  white  bird  with  the  top  of  the  head  black  down  to 
the  level  of  the  eye;  slender  tapering  wings,  forked  tail,  and  red 
bill  and  feet.  All  the  marks  on  this  bird  are  conspicuous,  and  one 
may  easily  be  certain  of  its  identity. 

In  June.  1934,  I  visited  a  colony  of  common  terns  found  nesting 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  Sandy  Creek,  New  York.  Here 
the  eggs  were  laid  in  a  mere  depression  in  the  sand.  At  Oneida  Lake, 
northeast  of  the  Finger  Lakes  proper,  Dr.  Stoner  (1932)  found  a 
colony  nesting  on  a  grassy  island,  and  there  some  attempt  had  been 
made  at  lining  the  nest. 

Black  Tern  (Chlidoiiias  nigra  snrinamcnsis) 

While  the  black  tern  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  on  the  lakes  of 
this  section,  except  during  migrations,  it  may  usually  be  found,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  in  Montezuma  Marsh,  contiguous  to  Cayuga 
Lake. 

Identification  of  this  tern  is  easy,  for  it  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  bird  in  the  territory.  In  summer  plumage  its  black 
body  and  tapering  silver-gray  wings  make  it  a  conspicuous  object  as 
it  weaves  back  and  forth  across  the  water.  When  on  the  wing,  it 
utters  at  irregular  intervals  a  short  sharp  cry. 

The  nest  is  built  in  the  wet  marsh,  usually  in  the  more  open  spots, 
on  floating  vegetation,  such  as  rushes  or  the  dead  roots  of  aquatic 
plants  which  have  come  to  the  surface.  In  many  cases  the  nest 
actually  floats  on  the  water.  The  birds  become  greatly  agitated  when 
an  intruder  approaches  their  nest,  and  swoop  toward  him  with  harsh, 
excited  cries. 

The  most  promising  locality  in  this  territory  in  which  to  find  the 
black  tern  during  the  summer  is,  as  above  stated,  the  Montezuma 
Marsh,  about  a  mile  west  of  Savannah,  where  the  highway  crosses 
an  arm  of  this  marsh.    Here  it  has  been  found  nesting. 

Eastern  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis) 
Other  names  :    Turtle  dove ;  Carolina  dove. 

The  mourning  dove  is  one  of  several  species  that  I  am  told  are  far 
less  common  in  central  New  York  now  than  formerly.  Certainly 
the  numbers  of  the  mourning  dove  here  are  far  below  its  numbers 
in  parts  of  the  Middle  West  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
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While  the  mournful  and  weary-sounding  call  of  the  mourning  dove 
is  distinctive  and  hardly  to  he  compared  with  the  note  of  any  other 
hird,  the  hird  itself  is  notahle  mainly  for  its  plain  olive-gray  colora- 
tion. Its  flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common  barnyard  pigeon, 
and  its  wings  produce  a  peculiar  whistling  sound,  audible  at  some 
distance  and  as  characteristic  of  the  species  as  are  its  vocal  sounds. 

The  nest  of  the  mourning  dove  is  a  loose,  flimsy-looking  platform 
of  sticks  placed  in  a  tree  at  a  height  seldom  exceeding  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  I  once  found  a  nest  on  the  ground ;  and  at  Ovid  Center  in  the 
present  territory  I  found  a  mourning  dove  brooding  her  eggs  in  an 
abandfjued  robin's  nest  on  a  joist  in  the  old  hitching  shed  by  the 
Ba])tist  Church. 

The  two  white  eggs  that  are  laid  on  the  usual  platform  appear  to 
be  in  a  very  precarious  situation,  yet  where  the  .species  is  coinmon 
it  is  surprising  to  note  how  often  the  eggs  reach  the  hatching  stage 
without  mishap. 

The  mourning  dove  is  distributed  generally  over  the  Finger  Lakes 
section,  but  I  found  it  most  common  at  Potter  Swamp. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  {Coccyziis  americatuts  amcricanus) 
Other  name  :    Rain  crow. 

This  species  and  the  next  appear,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  decreas- 
ing in  numbers ;  at  least  their  guttural  calls,  which  in  popular  fancy 
are  a  forecast  of  rain,  are  now  said  to  be  heard  very  infrequently  as 
compared  with  former  years. 

The  cuckoos  appear,  in  fact,  as  rather  eerie,  mysterious  birds,  fly- 
ing with  a  gliding,  noiseless  flight,  and  seldom  uttering  a  sound  when 
under  direct  observation.  The  olive-brown  of  the  upper  parts  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  white  under  parts.  While  in  the  present 
species  the  lower  mandible  is  yellow,  more  prominent  field  marks 
separating  it  from  the  black-billed  form  are  the  elongated,  more  con- 
spicuous patches  of  white  on  the  black  tail  feathers  and  the  reddish 
cast  of  the  wings  (when  spread).  The  white  markings  on  the  tail 
are  often  very  noticeable  as  the  bird  spreads  this  rudder  when  alight- 
ing on  a  perch. 

Although  the  two  species  have  some  notes  in  common,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  their  calls,  the  voice  of  the  yellow-bill 
being  harsher.  What  may  be  considered  the  song  of  this  species  is 
a  series  of  rapid,  wooden-sounding  syllables  resembling  the  following: 
Kuk-kHk'kuk-kuk-knk-ccaozv-ceaozv-ccaoii'-ccaow,  the  kiiks  being 
given  rapidly,  the  ccaoii's  more  deliberately  and  with  longer  intervals. 
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The  nest  is  built  of  sticks  and  twigs  in  a  low  tree  with  dense  foliage. 
The  eggs  vary  from  four  to  seven  in  number. 

While  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo  is  not  common  in  this  section,  I 
have  definite  records  of  it  at  Interlaken,  Taughannock,  Townsend- 
ville,  Odessa,  Owasco,  Lodi,  Hammondsport,  Potter  and  Bristol 
Springs. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo  (Coccycits  crythropthahnus) 
Other  name :    Rain  crow. 

The  lower  mandible  of  this  cuckoo  is  black,  the  tail  feathers  are 
only  tipped  with  white,  and  there  is  no  rufous  on  the  wings.  Other- 
wise the  bird  in  the  field  resembles  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo  closely, 
and  shares  with  it  the  popular  name  rain  crow. 

The  notes  of  this  cuckoo,  while  resembling  those  of  the  other,  are 
softer;  and  the  ceaoiv,  ccamv  notes  ending  the  song  are  so  closely 
connected  that  they  seem  to  run  together. 

The  cuckoos  are  among  the  few  birds  that  will  eat  the  fuzzy  cater- 
pillars ;  and  in  their  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  web-worms  they 
render  good  service  to  the  orchardist. 

In  their  nesting  habits  both  of  our  cuckoos  occasionally  display 
the  parasitic  tendency  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 

It  was  my  experience  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section  to  find  the  black- 
billed  cuckoo  somew^hat  more  common  than  the  yellow-billed.  I  met 
with  it  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  lakes. 

Eastern  Screech  Owl  {Otiis  asio  iiacvius) 

A  friend  once  remarked  that  this  bird  should  be  known  as  the 
wavering  owl  rather  than  the  screech  owl,  for  in  its  soft,  tremulous 
night  calls  there  is  little  resemblance  to  a  screech.  The  species  has 
two  color  phases,  gray  and  reddish  brown,  which  so  far  as  known 
are  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  In  both  plumage  phases  black  streaks 
run  lengthwise  of  the  body.  The  ear-like  tufts  on  the  head  are  rela- 
tively as  prominent  as  those  of  the  great  horned  owl  and  the  long- 
eared  owl,  but  the  small  size  of  the  bird  prevents  confusion  with 
either  of  these  species. 

This  is  the  owl  of  dooryard  and  orchard,  and  it  is  found  in  open 
woodlands  rather  than  in  heavy  forests  or  the  dark  recesses  of  glens. 
In  spring  its  gentle  quavering  is  heard  on  warm  nights,  but  it  remains 
silent  through  much  of  the  summer.  Late  in  August  its  calls  begin 
to  be  heard  again,  and  continue  until  w-ell  into  the  autumn. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  an  old  flicker  hole  or  in  a  hollow  limb  or 
stub,  usually  at  no  great  height.    The  screech  owl  will  also  nest  in 
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boxes  placed  for  it.  Despite  the  gentleness  suggested  by  its  call,  it  is 
rapacious  by  nature  and  will  kill  and  eat  birds  even  of  its  own  size. 
Mr.  O.  P.  Allert,  of  Giard,  Iowa,  told  me  of  a  cannibalistic  tendency 
he  once  had  observed  in  the  screech  owl,  when  one  of  a  group  of 
four  young  of  this  species,  wliich  he  was  rearing,  was  killed  and  eaten 
by  the  other  three. 

The  screech  owl  is  fairly  common  throughout  central  New  York, 
and  during  its  calling  season  a  number  of  individuals  will  usually 
make  themselves  known  within  the  limits  of  the  same  village.  Indi- 
viduals are  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  the  same  retreat  to  spend  the 
day,  but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  if  once  disturbed  or  driven 
from  this  retreat  they  will  desert  it. 

Great  Horned  Owl  {Bubo  virginianus  virginianus) 

The  great  horned  owl  is  unmistakable  because  of  its  large  size  and 
conspicuous  ear-tufts.  The  body  is  dark  brown,  almost  blackish 
appearing  in  some  instances,  but  on  the  throat  is  a  conspicuous  patch 
of  white. 

Many  of  the  glens  along  Lake  Keuka  harbor  each  a  pair  of  these 
owls,  while  larger  swamp  areas  may  contain  several  pairs.  In  the 
glens,  the  nest  is  very  likely  to  be  placed  on  an  inaccessible  ledge  of 
rock ;  in  the  swamp  it  will  be  placed  in  a  tall  tree,  perhaps  in  a  hollow 
limb,  in  a  crotch,  or  in  a  last  year's  crow's  or  hawk's  nest.  X'esting 
takes  place  early,  the  eggs  sometimes  being  deposited  in  February 
and  March,  and  the  young  birds  are  ready  to  leave  by  about  the  last 
of  April  or  the  middle  of  May. 

On  May  lo,  1931,  I  banded  a  young  great  horned  owl  in  Potter 
Swamp,  that  had  already  left  its  nest  and  was  perched  in  a  nearby 
tree,  although  it  was  not  able  to  fly  very  well.  Remaining  in  the  nest 
was  a  second  and  much  less  developed  young  one, — which  six  days 
later  still  was  unable  to  fly. 

The  great  horned  owl,  in  spite  of  its  retiring  habits,  leads  a  more 
or  less  precarious  existence  at  all  times.  The  hands  of  most  sports- 
men and  farmers  are  raised  against  it,  for  it  is  regarded  by  them 
as  an  ogre  that  must  be  exterminated.  But  it  is  folly  to  blame  the 
bird  for  feeding  on  its  natural  prey. 

The  excited  cawing  of  a  group  of  crows,  if  continuous  and  shift- 
ing in  position  from  one  part  of  the  wood  to  another,  is  here  almost 
certain  indication  of  the  presence  of  either  a  great  horned  or  a 
barred  owl.  Crows  seem  to  recognize  an  arch-enemy,  and  while  they 
may  fear  it  in  the  night,  possibly,  by  day  they  are  brave  enough  and 
hasten  to  the  attack.    They  will  swoop  toward  the  owl — but  evi- 
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dently  are  careful  not  to  come  into  actual  contact  with  it — and  usually 
succeed  in  making  the  day  miserable  for  it  by  driving  it  constantly 
from  tree  to  tree,  until  finally  they  weary  of  their  sport  and  return 
to  their  own  aflfairs. 

Beginning  in  the  fall,  the  heavy,  hollow-sounding  notes  of  this 
owl  are  heard,  commencing  often  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Its  "who-wJio-who"  is  given  in  a  jerky  manner,  and,  while  not  high- 
pitched,  has  remarkable  carrying  qualities.  During  my  winter's  resi- 
dence in  Chasm  Lodge,  south  of  Branchport,  I  would  often  hear  the 
calls  of  a  pair  of  these  owls,  coming  from  the  hillside  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Lake  Keuka,  over  a  mile  away.  On  December  23,  1933, 
while  walking  from  Branchport  to  Chasm  Lodge,  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles,  I  heard  six  different  individuals  calling.  The  hoot- 
ing continues  through  the  winter,  and  is  heard  especially  on  mild 
evenings.  After  the  middle  of  February,  when  nesting  has  begun, 
it  is  heard  only  infrequently. 

Northern  Barred  Owl  (Strix  varia  varia) 
Other  name :    Hoot  owl. 

To  see  this  bird  during  the  day  depends  largely  upon  the  chance 
of  surprising  it  in  its  dark  retreat.  But  if  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  come  face  to  face  with  an  individual  of  this  species, — as  some- 
times happens — the  absence  of  ear-tufts  and  the  presence  of  dusky 
bars  across  the  breast  will  distinguish  it  from  our  other  large  owls. 

This  bird  is  less  likely  to  be  found  in  the  glens  and  gullies  than  in 
larger  areas  of  upland  woods.  Wherever  found,  its  cries  are  often 
heard  and  have  given  it  the  common  name  of  "hoot  owl".  A  hollow- 
sounding  "wooo-wooo-wa-woo" ,  sometimes  followed  by  a  long,  wail- 
ing " ooooooooooahh" ,  is  the  most  often  heard.  If  there  are  several 
individuals  in  the  same  vicinity,  they  will  often  call  back  and  forth 
as  if  in  reply  or  challenge  to  one  another. 

The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  hollow  tree,  although  I  once  found 
an  old  crow's  nest  being  utilized  for  the  purpose.  These  owls  are 
of  great  value  in  the  control  of  small  rodents. 

Long-eared  Ow^l  {Asio  zmlsonianus) 

My  only  record  of  the  long-eared  owl  for  the  Finger  Lakes  sec- 
tion is  dated  December  4,  1933,  when  I  saw  one  of  these  birds  at 
Chasm  Lodge  on  Chidsey  Gully.  While  the  bird  doubtless  occurs  in 
various  localities  throughout  the  section,  it  is  difficult  to  find  because 
of  its  retiring  habits.    It  should  be  looked  for  in  the  dark  glens  and 
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where  there  is  a  thick  cover  of  hemlocks.  It  is  said  to  have  occurred 
formerly  in  Potter  Swamp,  in  some  numbers.  During  the  past  few- 
years  a  pair  is  known  to  have  been  nesting  in  a  small  gully  just 
north  of  Big  Gully  at  Guyanoga.  The  bird  is  "eared",  as  the  name 
would  imply, — tufts  of  feathers  standing  erect  over  the  eyes  in  much 
the  .'^ame  manner  as  those  of  the  great  horned  owl ;  but  the  long- 
carcd  (iwl  is  a  much  smaller  bird,  only  a  little  larger  than  the  screech 
owl. 

Eastern  Whip-poor-will  (Antrostoinus  vociferus  vociferus) 

The  whip-poor-will  is  a  bird  that  proclaims  its  name  plainly  enough 
in  its  calls  and  can  be  identified  unmistakably  by  ear  alone.  Once  it 
was  a  common  bird  of  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  but  it  now  appears 
to  be  rare  during  the  summer,  although  individuals  are  occasionally 
heard  during  spring  migrations.  What  has  caused  this  depletion 
in  its  numbers  here  is  difficult  to  say.  Undoubtedly  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  forest  land  has  been  responsible  in  many  places,  but  there  are 
still  large  areas  where  one  would  expect  to  find  it.  During  three 
summers  spent  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  I  did  not  hear  the  whip- 
poor-will  at  all.  But  I  have  more  recently  learned  that  it  may  still 
be  heard  occasionally  near  Himrod,  east  of  Penn  Yan. 

Eastern  Nighthawk  (Chordeiles  minor  minor) 
Other  names  :    Bull  bat ;  Night  jar. 

Generally  speaking  there  are  few  arboreal  birds  the  nesting  sites 
of  which  are  jeopardized  by  agricultural  pursuits,  for  very  long 
periods.  If  a  woodlot  is  cut  down,  the  birds  which  hitherto  may 
have  utilized  it  as  a  nesting  site  will  move  elsewhere.  Ground  nest- 
ing birds  simply  move  out  when  their  hay  meadow  is  broken  up. 
But  the  nighthawk,  which  builds  no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
bare  ground,  finds  its  home  life  disrupted  by  almost  any  sort  of 
agricultural  activity,  wandering  livestock,  etc.,  and  unless  suitable 
high,  flat-topped  buildings  be  available,  as  in  some  urban  centers,  it 
will  depart. 

The  nighthawk  shares  the  family  characteristics  of  the  whip- 
poor-will,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  white  bar  across  each 
wing,  its  high,  irregular  flight  (in  contrast  with  the  low-flying  whip- 
poor-will)  and  its  nasal  "pccnt"  uttered  at  intervals  while  the  bird  is 
in  flight. 

The  nighthawk  doubtless  nests  in  some  localities  in  the  section 
here  concerned,  but  it  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  larger  cities  of  this 
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Fig.  258.    Bartramian  sandpiper  habitat  on  east  side  of  Seneca  Lake,  between 
Geneva  and  Kendaia.    June  12,  1930. 


Fig.  259.  Portion  of  marshy  pond  at  Tyrone,  known  as  Lake  Tubahanna. 
Habitat  of  black  duck,  mallard,  great  blue  and  green  herons ;  and  at  times  of 
low  water,  of  great  numbers  of  shore  birds.    August  22,  1930. 
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Fig.  260.    Pine  warbler  (upper)  and  red-breasted  nuthatch  (lower)  at  feeding 
shelf  at  the  late  C.  F.  Stniie's  "Chasm  Lodge,"  Branchport.    Maj'  4,  1931. 


Fig.  261.  Upper:  Chickadees  at  Chasm  Lodge  feeding  shelf.  May  4.  1931. 
Lozvcr:  The  late  C.  F.  Stone  with  one  of  several  chickadees  which  he  cared 
for  through  the  winter.    May  29,  1932. 
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general  region,  such  as  Syracuse,  Rochester,  or  Auburn,  wliere  it 
safely  rears  its  young  on  the  gravelled  roofs  of  tall  buildings.  In 
these  places  its  abrupt  calls  may  be  heard — by  an  attentive  listener — 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  as  the  bird  sweeps  back  and 
forth  above  the  buildings,  feeding  upon  insects  that  are  attracted  by 
the  glow  of  the  city  lights.  But  the  nighthawk  is  also  active  during 
the  day,  and  where  it  is  common  it  may  frequently  be  seen  flying 
about,  high  in  the  air. 

Chimney  Swift  (Cliactiira  pclagica) 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  familiar  "chimney  swallow"  of  chil- 
dren, which  in  reality  is  no  swallow  at  all.  The  gay  twitter  that 
emanates  from  this  rapidly-scooting  bird  of  twilight  is  familiar  to 
many  ears.  In  flight  it  looks  more  like  a  bat  than  like  a  bird,  with  its 
inconspicuous  tail  and  long,  narrow,  rapidly-moving  wings  and  sud- 
den turns.  While  these  birds  often  appear  in  large  flocks,  especially 
during  migration,  it  is  common  during  the  summer  to  see  them  flying 
about  in  trios. 

The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  chimney  (Fig.  278),  and  many  a 
housewife  has  been  startled  by  an  unexpected  fluttering  and  rumbling" 
in  an  unused  chimney  during  the  summer.  I  have,  however,  found 
the  nests  of  this  species  in  the  loft  of  a  barn,  where  entrance  and 
exit  were  effected  by  means  of  a  small  window  in  the  peak  of  the 
building ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  nests  placed  on  the  sides  of  a 
well.  Before  the  coming  of  man  and  his  modifying  influences  the 
chimney  swifts  are  considered  to  have  nested  in  hollow  trees,  and  in 
many  places  they  probably  still  do. 

The  chimney  swift  is  common  in  all  the  villages  of  central  New 
York,  and  there  are  few  farm  homes  which  do  not  harbor  from  one 
to  four  or  five  pairs.  These  birds  are  very  active  in  early  morning 
and  late  evening,  but  are  to  be  seen  circling  about  at  almost  any  other 
time  of  the  day. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (ArcJiilochiis  cohibris) 

The  iridescent  crimson  throat  of  the  male,  and  the  greenish  back 
of  both  sexes,  combined  with  the  almost  insect-like  appearance  of 
this  little  winged  jewel  are  sufficient  field  marks  for  identification. 
The  wings  vibrate  so  rapidly  in  flight  that  they  have  the  blurred 
appeai'ance  of  the  spokes  of  a  rapidly  turning  wheel.  The  creature  is 
equipped  with  a  long,  slender  bill  for  reaching  into  the  depths  of 
tubular  flowers. 
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The  nest  of  the  hummingbird  is  placed,  at  varying  heights,  on  the 
horizontal  branch  of  a  tree.  Within  the  section  here  concerned  I 
found  two  nests  in  apple  trees.  In  one  of  these  the  eggs  were  hatch- 
ing, and  one  newly  emerged  young,  no  larger  than  a  honey-bee,  was 
not  yet  dry.  The  nest  is  a  very  dainty,  diminutive  domicile,  lichen- 
covered,  and  outwardly  looking  much  like  a  gray  knot  on  the  limb  of 
a  tree.  Mr.  W.  A.  Tuttle  told  me  of  a  tree  in  Big  Gully  at  Guya- 
noga,  in  which  the  hummingbirds  had  nested  year  after  year.  This 
year  (  1 93 1 ) ,  however,  they  had  moved  to  a  tree  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gully. 

The  only  note  I  personally  have  ever  heard  from  the  hummingbird 
is  a  sharp  scjueak,  usually  given  when  two  or  more  birds  are  together. 
The  late  C.  F.  Stone,  however,  told  me  he  had  heard  the  humming- 
bird sing,  the  song  consisting  of  a  weak  warble,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  brown  creeper.  When  several  individuals 
are  hovering  over  the  same  flower  bed  (salvia  or  jevvelweed,  for 
example)  their  squeaking  call  is  often  uttered. 

The  hummingbird  is  distributed  generally  throughout  the  Finger 
Lakes  section.  Late  in  the  summer,  groups  of  several  individuals 
(I  have  seen  as  many  as  nine)  may  sometimes  be  found  hovering 
about  larger  patches  of  jewelweed  in  the  depths  of  the  woodlands. 

Eastern  Belted  Kingfisher  (Megaccryle  alcyon  alcyon) 

The  only  member  of  its  family  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  the 
kingfisher  is  unmistakable.  Its  slaty-blue  body  with  white  under 
parts, — and,  in  the  case  of  the  female,  the  chestnut  band  across  the 
breast — the  heavy,  blocky  head  wnth  the  suggestion  of  a  crest,  and 
the  long  ponderous  looking  beak  characterize  the  bird  as  seen  in  the 
field.  It  often  announces  its  approach,  or  its  presence  in  a  locality, 
by  its  long,  harsh,  rattling  call,  that  on  a  still  morning  may  be  heard 
for  nearly  a  mile. 

The  kingfisher  nests  in  sandy  or  gravelly  banks,  often  at  some  dis- 
tance from  water.  WHien  one  considers  the  small  feet  with  which 
the  bird  is  equipped,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  its  excavations  may 
extend  back  for  five  or  six  feet  into  the  bank. 

While  on  every  lake  and  on  most  small  streams  in  this  territory 
kingfishers  may  be  found  at  varying  intervals,  these  birds  are  said 
to  be  much  less  common  than  they  were  some  years  ago.  In  recent 
years  it  is  another  species  that  has  been  given  the  stigma  of  "vermin" 
by  the  unthinking  and  ignorant.  Investigations  have  proved,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  minnows  which  kingfishers  take  for  food  are 
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themselves  the  destroyers  of  young  game  fish.  The  minnows  of 
shallow  water,  which  the  kingfisher  feeds  upon  mainly,  are  mostly 
chubs,  suckers  and  carp.  But  the  bird  sometimes  does  damage  about 
fish  hatcheries  where  small  fish  are  exposed  in  shallow  tanks,  and  in 
such  places  means  must  be  employed  to  keep  the  birds  under  proper 
control. 

Small  fishes  are  not  the  only  food  of  this  bird.  Hayward  (1885) 
tells  of  kingfishers  eating  scarab  beetles,  and  there  are  also  other 
cases  on  record  which  show  that  they  vary  their  fish  diet  by  eating 
larger  insects. 

The  kingfisher  in  this  territory  may  be  found  nesting  in  any  of 
the  various  town  gravel-pits  which  are  not  actively  worked.  In  an 
old  gravel-bed  near  Yatesville.  for  example,  I  found  a  pair  nesting 
during  each  of  the  two  summers  I  spent  in  the  section, — with  two 
pairs  of  rough-winged  swallows  as  near  neighbors. 

Northern  Flicker  {Colaptcs  auratiis  litteus) 
Other  names:    High  hole;  yellowhammer. 

Distinguishing  field  marks :  Its  conspicuous  white  rump,  flash  of 
yellow  on  the  wings,  and  undulating  flight.  In  size  it  is  a  little 
larger  than  a  robin. 

The  flicker  is  a  common  bird  of  roadside  and  upland  habitat,  and 
in  a  drive  of  ten  miles  or  so  along  a  country  road  during  the  spring 
or  summer,  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  these  birds  can  probably  be  seen. 
Their  call  of  " flickcr-flickcr-flicker" ,  repeated  many  times,  is  one  of 
the  familiar  sounds  of  spring.  The  bird  also  has  a  short,  sharp  note 
of  alarm,  given  on  a  descending,  sliding  scale,  resembling  the  syl- 
lable "qiiceeiir!" . 

The  nest  of  the  flicker  is  usually  not  difficult  to  find.  It  may  be 
situated  in  a  hole  in  a  post,  or  in  a  tree.  The  young  soon  become 
rather  noisy,  clamoring  loudly  for  food,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  rods — thereby  frequently  revealing  the  situation  of 
their  nest.  Flickers  will  nest  in  boxes  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  are  one  of  the  few  smaller  birds  that  will  resist  dispossession 
by  the  English  sparrow.  Flickers  have  little  fear  of  this  pest  and 
sometimes,  apparently,  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  trouble  for 
it.  For  example,  a  gentleman  once  told  me  that  for  several  years 
he  had  difficulty  in  raising  ])eas  in  his  garden  because  the  English 
sparrows  would  descend  uj^on  his  rows  in  a  horde  and  nip  the  sprouts. 
One  spring,  however,  a  pair  of  flickers  nested  in  a  maple  in  his  door- 
yard,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  was  able  to  raise  peas  without 
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trouble  from  the  sparrows.  Whenever  the  sparrows  appeared,  the 
flickers  attacked  them  and  finally  drove  them  permanently  from  the 
garden. 

Flickers  spend  much  time  on  the  ground,  and  the  discovery  of  an 
ant  hill  is  a  gala  affair  with  them.  They  will  spend  hours  a  day  on 
such  a  hill,  feasting  on  the  residents  thereof  until  all  have  been  con- 
sumed, or  until  any  survivors  have  departed  for  another  location. 

The  flicker  is  common  over  central  New  York  and  will  be  found 
in  orchards,  open  woods  and  along  roadsides.  They  are  not  birds 
of  the  dense  woods,  however,  though  they  may  temporarily  be  found 
in  such  an  environment. 

Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker  (Ceophloeus  pileatus  abieticola) 

The  pileated  woodpecker  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  a  few 
secluded  localities  in  this  territory.  The  bird  is  almost  as  large  as  a 
crow,  but  its  undulating  flight,  so  different  from  the  flight  of  that 
bird,  will  attract  one's  attention  at  once.  The  body  is  largely  black, 
the  head  has  a  red  "top-knot",  and  two  white  patches  on  the  wings 
are  prominently  displayed  in  flight.  In  spring  and  fall  one  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  its  call  note  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  flicker,  but  louder  and  more  vigorous.  It  is  given  with  more 
of  a  whoop  and  may  be  written  as  "idiup!  tvliup!  whup!",  repeated 
several  times. 

The  presence  of  this  bird  is  indicated  by  the  large  excavations  it 
makes  in  dead  trees.  These  excavations  or  holes  are  two  or  three 
inches  wide  and  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  frequently  are  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  tree.  When  intent  on  its  excavation  work  the 
bird  may  sometimes  be  easily  approached  although  it  is  usually  rather 
shy.  On  one  occasion,  for  example,  I  succeeded  in  approaching  to 
within  about  twenty  feet  of  one  of  these  w^oodpeckers  thus  occupied. 

The  pileated  woodpecker  is  a  resident  of  mature,  dense  woods,  of 
either  swamj)  or  upland,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year  stray  individuals 
may  wander  about  through  more  open  woodland.  I  saw  one  on 
June  6,  1929,  along  the  highway  between  Mecklenburg  and  Perry 
City ;  in  May,  1930,  one  in  Bear  Swamp,  near  the  head  of  Skanea- 
teles  Lake  (Fig.  251)  ;  and  in  August,  1930,  I  surprised  one  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  in  Potter  Swamp.  On  September  23,  193 1,  I  saw  one 
again  in  Potter  Swamp,  and  two  days  later,  found  one  near  Bristol 
Springs.  In  Potter  Swamp  a  nesting-tree  w^as  found  by  Verdi  Burtch, 
in  April,  1933. 
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Red-bellied  Woodpecker  (Cen funis  caroliiiiis) 

This  is  the  least  common  of  the  woodpeckers  of  central  New  York 
— not  excepting  the  pileated.  I  found  it  in  but  two  localities,  and 
these  near  together :  Italy  Valley,  about  six  miles  south  of  the  village 
of  Potter;  and  near  the  head  of  Potter  Swamp.  H.  A.  Southerland, 
of  Hall,  has  told  me  of  finding  scattered  individuals  in  the  various 
woodlots  about  Benton  Center,  north  of  Penn  Yan.  He  found 
several  in  that  locality  while  he  was  taking  a  bird  census  at  Christ- 
mas, 1933. 

The  presence  of  this  woodpecker  is  usually  announced  by  a  harsh 
"chirr-chirr" ,  resembling  somewhat  the  call  both  of  the  yellow-bellied 
sapsucker  and  the  red-headed  woodpecker.  Its  most  conspicuous  field 
mark  is  not  its  red  belly  but  its  red  hood  and  the  alternating  black 
and  white  bars  across  the  back. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  {Melancrpes  erythrocephalus) 

While  the  red  head  is  the  chief  distinguishing  field  mark,  the 
broad  white  band  across  wings  and  rump,  seen  when  the  bird  is  in 
flight,  also  is  an  important  aid  in  identification. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  not  common  in  central  New  York, 
but  where  present  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  birds  to  find.  It  belongs 
in  the  roadside  habitat  and  may  be  looked  for  wherever  there  are 
scattered  groves  of  oak,  with  an  occasional  dead  stub.  The  nest  is 
placed  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  at  some  distance  from  the  ground  and  there- 
fore is  often  inaccessible  to  the  student.  The  head  of  the  immature 
birds  is  a  mixed  grayish  brown  and  dusky,  instead  of  red,  and  such 
individuals  may  often  be  seen  after  the  middle  of  the  summer,  in 
the  company  of  adults. 

There  are  certain  localities  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area  where  these 
woodpeckers  may  usually  be  found,  as  for  example :  In  Cayuga 
Lake  State  Park,  near  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake  (Fig.  242),  where 
several  pairs  are  usually  seen  each  summer ;  in  the  district  south  of 
Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo,  between  these  two  villages  and  Romulus ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  directly  east  of  Bristol  Center,  along  the 
dirt  road  between  that  hamlet  and  Canandaigua.  In  Potter  Swamp 
the  species  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found  near  Voak's  Crossing  ; 
and,  at  a  nearby  point,  in  Italy  Valley,  a  few  miles  south  of  Potter 
village. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  (Spliyrapicus  varius  variits) 

There  may  be  some  possibility  of  confusing  the  sapsucker  with  the 
hairy  woodpecker,  but  in  most  cases  the  yellow  belly,  the  black  patch 
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on  the  upper  breast,  and  especially  the  red  throat  of  the  male  of  the 
sapsucker  will  be  easily  noted.  The  species  may  be  quite  common  in 
any  neighborhood  of  this  section  for  a  few  days  in  spring  and  fall, 
but  during  the  summer  it  is  likely  to  be  found  only  in  the  wooded 
swamps,  such  as  Bear  Swamp  and  Potter  Swamp,  and  in  the  wooded 
portions  of  Montezuma  Marsh.  But  I  have  seen  it  also  in  Enfield 
Glen  and  Taughannock  Falls  State  parks. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  breeding  season  the  sapsuckers  have  a 
very  distinctive  ''shirr!  shirr!",  which  seems  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
communication.  Like  most  woodpeckers,  the  young  clamor  noisily 
for  food,  and  the  location  of  every  sapsucker's  nest  which  I  person- 
ally have  found  was  first  revealed  to  me  by  the  calls  of  the  young. 

While  the  sapsucker  imbibes  much  sap  in  the  spring  of  the  j'ear 
the  damage  it  does  to  the  trees  in  this  way  is  negligible  because  the 
bird  keeps  moving  from  tree  to  tree.  It  apj^ears  to  be  especially 
attracted  to  resinous  conifers,  and  such  trees  as  hemlocks  and  Scotch 
pine  often  bear  the  marks  of  its  tapping  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
regularly  spaced  holes  encircling  their  trunks.  It  is  inclined  to  seek 
out  the  same  cluster  of  trees  year  after  year  in  its  migrations,  so  that 
its  appearance  in  a  particular  locality  at  the  proper  time,  may  gen- 
erally be  counted  on. 

Eastern  Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  villosus  villosus) 

The  hairy  and  the  downy  woodpeckers  are  frequently  confused 
in  the  pojjular  mind.  Their  plumage  markings  are  very  similar,  but 
the  hairy  woodpecker  is  a  considerably  larger  bird  than  the  downy. 

The  ])ositive  field  marks  distinguishing  the  two  are  the  plain  white 
outer  tail  feathers  of  the  hairy,  and  the  black  bars  on  the  correspond- 
ing feathers  of  the  downy. 

The  call  notes  of  the  hairy  and  downy  wood}>eckers  are  also  some- 
what similar,  but  when  one  has  become  familiar  with  them,  the  notes 
of  the  hairy  will  be  observed  to  be  more  strident  and  forcible.  The 
hairy  has,  in  addition,  a  long,  rattling  note  given  in  flight,  which 
resembles  the  rattle  of  the  kingfisher.  This  I  have  never  heard  from 
the  downy. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  a  stub.  As  in  other  wood- 
peckers, the  young  soon  become  very  noisy  and  thereby  advertise  their 
location. 

The  hairy  woodpecker,  while  not  so  common  as  the  downy,  is 
well  distributed  over  the  present  territory,  and  a  pair  is  usuallv  to 
be  found  in  any  larger  parcel  of  woods.  It  frequents  denser  woods 
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than  does  the  downy,  ordinarily,  and  I  have  never  found  it  cHnging 
to  the  weed  stalks,  prohing  for  insect  larvae  or  eggs,  which  is  a  com- 
mon habit  of  the  downy. 

Northern  Downy  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  pitbesceus  niedia)nts) 

The  downy  is  the  smallest  of  our  woodpeckers.  Being  far  from 
shy,  it  presents  itself  to  our  attention  more  frequently  than  does  the 
hairy.  It  furthermore  is  to  be  seen  more  often  in  low  trees  or  sap- 
lings than  is  the  hairy,  and  will,  as  previously  suggested,  also  occa- 
sionally be  seen  clinging  to  weed  stalks. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  come  upon  only  two  nests  with 
young  of  the  downy  woodpecker,  and  in  each  case  these  young — which 
were  about  ready  to  leave  the  nest — consisted  of  three  males  and  one 
female. 

The  downy  woodpecker  is  common  throughout  the  Finger  Lakes 
section  and,  like  the  hairy,  remains  through  the  winter.  Both  species 
are  easily  attracted  to  feeding  stations,  especially  if  provided  with 
beef  suet. 

Eastern  Kingbird  {Tyrannus  tyranmis) 
Other  name:    Bee  martin. 

This  is  a  generally  familiar  bird.  Its  sooty  gray  of  the  upper  parts 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  white  under  parts,  and  the  white  terminal 
band  on  the  tail  may  be  easily  seen  under  field  conditions.  The  head 
has  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  crest,  and  on  the  crowri  is  a  con- 
cealed patch  of  orange-red  which,  however,  is  seldom  noticeable  in 
the  field.  A  certain  popular  weekly  magazine  a  few  years  ago  very 
gravely  announced  to  its  readers  that  this  red  jewel  was  intended 
as  an  imitation  flower  and  was  displayed  to  attract  insects  to  within 
reach  of  its  owner's  bill. 

The  kingbird  nests  at  varying  heights,  but  seldom  in  tall  trees.  I 
have  found  the  nest  in  a  low  willow  overhanging  a  brook,  within 
two  feet  of  the  water.  In  some  localities  it  seems  to  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  fruit  trees  as  nesting  sites.  The  bird  is  very  aggressive  in 
defense  of  its  nest,  and  very  noisy. 

The  kingbird  belongs  to  the  roadside  habitat  and  is  commonly 
seen  on  telephone  wires  or  fences  or  in  trees  by  the  roadside,  from 
which  it  makes  frequent  excursions  into  the  air  after  passing  insects. 
Its  pugnacity  is  well  known,  and  crows,  blackbirds  and  hawks  are 
daily  objects  of  its  attacks. 

Distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  section  here  under  discussion, 
the  kingbird  is  one  of  the  more  common  birds  met  with  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 
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Northern  Crested  Flycatcher  (Myiarchus  crinitus  boreus) 

The  crested  flycatcher  is  more  frequently  seen  than  heard.  It  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  kingbird,  has  a  prominent  crest,  and  is  ashy 
gray  above,  with  a  noticeable  sulphurous  washing  below.  Its  notes 
are  harsh  and  may  be  heard  over  a  very  considerable  distance.  These 
notes  are  difficult  to  express  in  syllables,  for  they  are  little  more  than 
harsh  screams,  in  a  defiant  tone. 

This  flycatcher  nests  in  cavities  in  stubs  or  dead  trees.  A  charac- 
teristic feature  of  its  nest  is  the  almost  invariable  presence  of  a  cast- 
ofi  snake  skin.  In  this  connection,  the  following  incident  was  related 
to  me  by  the  late  C.  F.  Stone.  Two  crested  flycatchers  were  occupied 
in  building  their  nest  in  an  old  stub  which  Mr.  Stone  had  set  up  near 
his  camp  at  Lake  Keuka.  He  was  showing  this  stub  to  some  callers, 
one  day,  and  was  just  speaking  of  the  interesting  habit  of  this  species 
of  adding  a  snake  skin  to  its  nest,  when  one  of  the  flycatchers  at  that 
precise  moment  flew  to  the  stub  with  a  snake  skin  in  its  beak, — as  if 
in  appropriate  confirmation  of  his  remarks. 

Crested  flycatchers  are  partial  to  woodland,  and  in  the  present 
territory  are  rather  common.  They  occur  on  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  various  lakes  as  well  as  in  Potter  Swamp  and  othc"  similar  situa- 
tions. 

Eastern  Phoebe  {Sayoniis  phoehe) 

The  phoebe  is  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow.  A  good  field  mark 
for  identification  is  its  characteristic  habit  of  twitching  its  tail  after 
lighting  on  a  perch.  It  is  of  an  olive  or  grayish  brown  color,  the 
crown  almost  black.  The  song,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  a  repeated 
"phoehe" ,  quite  nasal  and  at  times  having  more  the  sound  of  "phee- 
zit" ,  the  accent  falling  strongly  on  the  first  syllable. 

Phoebes  are  found  in  the  roadside  habitat,  and  there  are  few  old 
bridges  without  the  remains  of  their  nests  under  them.  But  the 
present  method  of  constructing  highway  bridges  is  frequently  such 
that  the  phoebe  can  find  no  support  on  which  to  construct  a  nest. 
The  main  part  of  the  nest  is  built  of  mud,  while  the  interior  is  lined 
with  hair,  and  the  outside  often  adorned  with  lichens  and  moss.  Two 
broods  are  said  by  Eaton  ('14,  p.  189)  to  be  raised  in  a  season,  in 
this  range.  Phoebes  will  return  to  the  same  nesting  site  year  after 
year,  building  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  nest  and  putting  in  a  new 
lining,  so  that  nests  are  occasionally  found  w^hich  are  four  or  five 
stories  in  height.  Where  suitable  bridges  are  lacking,  these  birds 
nest  in  vacant  buildings,  or  under  overhanging  rocks  in  the  glens  and 
gullies  (Fig.  253). 
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Acadian  Flycatcher  {Empidonax  viresccns) 
Other  name  :    Green-crested  flycatcher. 

I  found  this  little  flycatcher  in  but  one  locality  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
section.  This  was  in  the  gorge  at  Taughannock  Falls,  where  each 
season  I  found  three  pairs.  Like  most  of  the  wood  flycatchers,  the 
bird  is  more  often  heard  than  seen.  Its  note  is  explosive,  harsh,  and 
two-syllabled,  uttered  with  a  spasmodic  effort. 

This  is  one  of  our  smallest  flycatchers.  It  is  olive-green  in  color, 
with  two  wing-bars  that  are  sulphur-tinged  rather  than  pure  white. 
It  also  has  the  white  eye-ring  possessed  by  other  small  members  of 
the  family. 

I  have  looked  for  this  bird  in  other  situations  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
section,  with  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Taughannock  gorge,  but 
without  success.  Dr.  Eaton  ('14,  p.  195),  however,  mentions  a  nest 
found  by  E.  J.  Durand,  long  ago  (1883),  at  Canandaigua  in  Ontario 
County;  and  also  a  record  (secured  from  Bendire's  Life  Histories; 
2:302)  for  Meridian  in  Cayuga  County,  July  4,  1891. 

Alder  Flycatcher  {Empidonax  trailli  trailli) 

Other  name :    Traill's  flycatcher. 

The  alder  flycatcher,  or  Traill's  flycatcher  as  it  is  known  farther 
west,  is  found,  as  its  name  suggests,  in  swamps  and  alder  thickets, 
and  in  such  situations  it  is  fairly  common  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  phoebe,  but  with  a  more  greenish  tinge 
to  the  upper  parts,  while  the  lower  parts  are  washed  with  yellow. 
Its  note  is  characteristic  and  is  given  with  the  quick  accent  common 
with  small  flycatchers.  It  may  be  set  down  as  resembling  the  syllables 
"vitz-veeyoti" ,  the  vec  receiving  the  accent,  and  on  a  warm  June 
morning  may  be  heard  issuing  from  the  singer  with  monotonous 
regularity. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  a  willow,  alder  bush  or  a  shrub,  and  not  far 
from  the  ground. 

The  bird  will  be  found  about  the  edges  of  Potter  Swamp,  in  a 
number  of  localities,  such  as  in  the  alder  thickets  between  Pratts- 
burg  and  Naples,  along  Narcissa  Prentiss  highway ;  on  the  flats  south 
of  Buttermilk  Falls  at  Ithaca ;  along  the  stream  in  Smith  Valley, 
between  Mecklenburg  and  Odessa ;  and  in  other  similar  situations. 
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Least  Flycatcher  { Empidonax  minimus) 
Other  name :  Chebec. 

The  whitish  wing-bars  and  eye-ring  common  to  our  small  fly- 
catchers generally,  are  present  also  in  this  species.  The  bird  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "chebec",  due  to  the  characteristic  sound  of  its 
call  note.  This  note  is  uttered  abruptly  and  is  so  distinctive  that  it 
can  hardly  he  compared  with  the  notes  of  any  other  bird. 

The  least  flycatcher  is  a  fairly  common  bird  of  dooryard  shade 
trees  and  of  orchards,  and  several  pairs  will  quite  surely  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  any  village  during  the  summer. 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee  (Myiochancs  vircns) 

The  wood  pewee  resembles  the  jjhoebe.  but  is  slightly  larger  and 
furthermore  has  a  pair  of  whitish  wing-bars,  which  are  lacking  in 
the  phoebe.  It  lacks  the  phoebe's  habit  of  twitching  its  tail.  If  the 
bird  cannot  be  seen,  its  three-syllabled  "pce-a-zi'ee"  note  will  betray  its 
presence, — and  there  is  no  other  bird  note  just  like  it  in  the  forest. 
This  note  is  given  on  a  sliding  scale  and  is  very  thin,  with  a  plaintive- 
ness  which  adds  to  its  pleasing  qualities.  The  first  syllable  is  accented, 
slurs  down  to  the  second,  and  rises  again  on  the  third  almost  to  the 
pitch  of  the  first.  In  late  summer  and  early  fall  the  second  syllable 
is  often  omitted,  so  that  it  is  simply  "ztre-ooo",  having  a  little  more 
"rounded"  sound  than  the  earlier  call. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  limb  at  least  ten  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  is  built  of  moss  and  lichens.  Like  the  nest  of  the  hum- 
mingbird, it  appears,  on  a  casual  glance,  more  like  a  knot  or  bump 
on  the  limb  than  like  a  bird's  nest. 

The  wood  pewee  will  be  met  with  all  through  central  Xew  York, 
and  its  note  is  to  be  heard  throughout  the  day  during  much  of  the 
summer.  In  late  summer  it  is  usually  heard  only  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher  (Xuttallontis  nicsoleucus) 

Field  marks :  A  conspicuous  patch  of  white  on  the  flank,  and  the 
brownish  gray  sides  bordering  the  central  area  of  white  on  the  under 
parts.  It  has  a  loud,  two-syllabled  whistle,  written  "pi-pee"  by 
Eaton  (Pt.  2,  p.  190),  which  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile. 

The  olive-sided  flycatcher  is  found  in  central  Xew  York  only  dur- 
ing migration  seasons,  but  it  is  not  common.    I  found  it  on  only  three 
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Fig.  263.  New-mown  hay  near  Hammondbpurt.  Xesis  of  Savannah,  vesper 
and  song  sparrows,  bobolinks  and  meadowlarks  cannot  help  but  suffer  at  this 
season.   July  10,  1930. 


Fig.  264.    Brushy  rim  of  Hainmondsport  glen.    Habitat  of  chestnut-sided  and 
pine  warblers,  blue-headed  vireo  and  hermit  thrush.    July  10,  1930. 


here.    July  10,  1930. 
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occasions  during  niy  sojourn  in  the  Finger  Lakes  territory:  One 
individual  seen  on  June  i,  1930,  near  Shelldrake  on  Cayuga  Lake; 
another  on  June  6,  1931,  at  Taugliannock  Falls;  and  two  individuals 
on  August  30,  1 93 1,  in  Potter  Swamp.  The  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Stone 
told  me  that  ahout  the  20th  of  May,  season  after  season,  an  olive- 
sided  flycatcher  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  camp  on  Chid- 
sey  Gully  and  selected  for  its  station  a  high  perch  in  a  certain  dead 
tree,  from  which  it  would  interrupt  the  loud  announcements  of  its 
presence  with  occasional  sallies  after  insects. 

Prairie  Horned  Lark  (Otocoris  alpcstris  praticola) 

The  prairie  horned  lark  is  a  grayish  brown  bird,  but  a  little  larger 
than  an  English  sparrow.  The  distinguishing  field  mark  is  its  white 
throat,  followed  by  a  conspicuous  black  crescent.  The  "horns"  are 
small  tufts  of  black  feathers  on  the  crown,  but  they  are  not  easily 
distinguishable  under  field  conditions  without  the  aid  of  a  "glass". 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  nesters  among  our  birds.  The  nest  is 
placed  on  the  ground  in  an  open  field,  sometimes  before  the  snow  is 
completely  gone. 

The  prairie  horned  lark  is  often  seen  on  traveled  roads — especially 
dirt  roads,  on  plowed  ground,  and  in  potato  fields  where  it  performs 
good  service  by  feeding  on  potato  bugs.  When  the  young  are  out 
of  the  nest,  little  family  groups  of  half  a  dozen  individuals  will  fre- 
quently be  found  together.  In  winter,  however,  they  gather  in  larger 
flocks, — frequently  of  twenty  or  more. 

According  to  Eaton  (Pt.  2,  p.  204),  the  prairie  horned  lark  in  west- 
ern New  York,  including  the  general  territory  here  concerned,  is  to 
be  found  during  every  month  of  the  year ;  but  "it  is  decidedly  uncom- 
mon in  most  localities  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  January". 

Tree  Swallow  (Iridoprocne  bicolor) 
Other  name  :    White-bellied  swallow. 

Field  mark :  Violet-green  upper  parts  contrasting  strongly  with 
snow  white  under  parts. 

This  is  a  swallow  frequenting  swamp  and  marsh  lands,  and  during 
the  nesting  season,  especially,  I  found  it  common  in  the  Cayuga 
Lake  marshes,  in  the  Branchport  Marsh  and  in  Potter  Swamp. 

It  was,  as  generally  known,  a  common  belief  no  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so  ago  that  swallows  in  general  plunged  into  lakes  and 
streams  to  creep  into  the  bottom  mud  and  there  hibernate.  This 
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belief  no  doubt  arose  from  seeing  the  swallows  at  dusk  winging  back 
and  forth  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  perhaps  not  realizing 
that  the  birds  were  gathering  insects.  One  who  signed  himself 
Hibernicus,  and  who  wrote  of  a  trip  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1820,  made 
mention  of  great  numbers  of  swallows  along  the  Finger  Lakes 
(Hibernicus,  1822).  He  brought  up  the  theory  of  migration  as  the 
explanation  of  their  seasonal  disappearance  (p.  83)  :  "Myriads  of 
swallows,  says  a  late  traveller,  are  the  occasional  inhabitants  of 
Honduras.  This  is  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  their  winter 
quarters."  He  proceeds  to  explain  that  since  the  birds  appear  to  be 
but  occasional  visitors  to  Honduras,  tliey  must  have  come  from  else- 
where, and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  migrate  from  the 
colder  climes. 

The  nest  is  situated  in  a  hole  in  a  stub  or  dead  tree,  and  is  made 
simply  by  lining  the  cavity  with  feathers. 

This  swallow  will  avail  itself  also  of  nesting  boxes  and  colony 
houses  set  up  for  it,  and  I  have  on  one  occasion  seen  it  nest  in  a  mail 
box  by  the  roadside. 

The  tree  swallow  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  family  and  often 
arrives  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  encounter  more  or  less  snow 
and  cold  weather.  Toward  fall  it  gathers  in  large  flocks  with  barn, 
clifif,  bank  and  rough-winged  swallows,  in  preparation  for  the  south- 
ward journey. 

Bank  Swallow  (Riparia  riparia  riparia) 
Other  name :    Sand  martin. 

Brownish  gray  above,  white  below,  with  a  dark  band  across  the 
breast. 

These  are  bank-nesting  birds  and  congregate  in  colonies  where 
suitable  nesting  sites  occur,  such  as  the  banks  of  streams,  or  old 
gravel-pits.  They  excavate  holes  sometimes  extending  several  feet 
back  into  the  bank.  As  in  the  case  of  the  kingfisher,  when  one  con- 
siders the  tiny  feet,  this  tunneling  seems  like  quite  a  task  for  such 
small  creatures  to  accomplish.  But  the  depth  of  the  excavation  varies, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Bank  swallows  will  be  found  fairly  generally  over  the  Finger  Lakes 
section.  In  early  August,  193 1,  I  saw  a  flock  of  probably  two  thou- 
sand or  more  swooping  back  and  forth  over  the  canal  between  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo. 
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Rough-winged  Swallow  {Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis  serripcimis) 

This  swallow  may  be  distinguished  from  the  bank  swallow  by  the 
absence  of  the  band  across  the  breast,  and  by  the  dusky  throat  and 
under  parts.  The  outer  primary  of  the  wing  is  provided,  on  its  outer 
web.  with  a  series  of  booklets,  and  hence  the  name  rough-winged 
swallow ;  but  this  is  a  characteristic  that  can  be  seen  only  with  the 
bird  in  the  hand. 

The  rough-winged  swallow,  like  others  of  its  family,  is  social,  but 
in  lesser  degree,  and  sometimes  only  two  or  three  pairs — occasionally 
but  a  single  pair — will  occupy  the  same  nesting  bank.  The  bank  at 
Yatesville  (where  the  kingfisher  nested,  also)  had  two  nesting  pairs 
of  rough-winged  swallows.  Because  of  its  smaller  nesting  groups — - 
which  can  find  accommodations  in  more  limited  bank  exposures — the 
rough-winged  swallow  is  more  widely  distributed  over  this  territory 
than  is  the  bank  swallow  which  requires  a  considerable  area  of  bank 
to  accommodate  its  larger  colonies.  The  rough-winged  swallow  will 
be  seen  about  any  of  the  lakes  in  the  section,  along  most  any  stream 
with  suitable  banks,  and  about  shale  banks  or  gravel  pits. 

Barn  Swallow  (Hirundo  crythrogaster) 

The  barn  swallow  has  a  bright  iridescent  blue  back,  and  chestnut 
under  parts.  The  long  forked  tail  is  the  distinctive  field  mark. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  to  be  seen  along  roadsides 
or  about  farm  buildings.  The  abandoned  farm  buildings  are  safe 
havens  for  these  swallows,  and  in  some  of  them  I  have  found  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  more  of  their  nests. 

The  swallows  are  among  the  most  valuable  birds  we  have,  eco- 
nomically, as  their  food  is  made  up  entirely  of  insects.  They  have 
small  bills  but  wide  gapes,  and  skimming  through  the  air  they  scoop 
in  insect  after  insect  without  interruption  in  their  flight. 

The  nest  of  the  barn  swallow  is  built  of  mud  and  lined  with  soft 
dry  grass  and  a  generous  quantity  of  feathers.  Five  is  the  normal 
number  in  each  brood,  and  more  than  one  brood  may  sometimes  be 
produced  in  a  season.  The  nest  sites  are  not  kept  so  clean  as  are 
those  of  most  of  our  other  small  lairds.  These  swallows  are  apparently 
discriminating,  however,  in  selecting  a  nest  site.  The  floor  or  roof  of 
the  barn  above  the  nesting  rafter  must  be  tight,  and  the  location 
inaccesible  to  rats  and  other  enemies  from  below. 

After  the  first  week  in  August  the  birds  that  are  through  nesting 
leave  the  barns  and  vicinity  and  set  forth  to  forage  over  the  waters 
of  the  various  lakes.    About  Branchport  on  Lake  Keuka  I  found 
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them  gathering  in  large  numbers ;  and  likewise  over  Potter  Swamp, 
in  the  locality  of  Shumann's  Crossing.  When  night  comes,  they 
merely  drop  into  the  cat-tails  to  roost.  In  connection  with  some  bird- 
banding  activities  carried  on  by  Mr.  Verdi  Burtch  and  myself,  it 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  a  swallow  which  we  banded  at 
Branchport,  in  1930,  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  a  barn  four 
miles  from  the  locality,  the  following  season. 

Northern  Cliff  Swallow  (Petrochelidon  albifrons  albifrons) 
Other  name  :   Eave  swallow. 

The  field  marks  of  this  species  are  the  whitish  forehead,  russet 
throat  and  chestnut  rump,  all  of  which  may  be  noted  when  the  bird 
is  in  flight.  The  upper  parts  in  a  general  way  are  like  those  of  the 
barn  swallow,  but  the  tail  is  not  forked, — an  important  field  char- 
acter to  avoid  confusion  with  the  barn  swallow. 

This  is  the  scarcest  member  of  the  swallow  family  in  central 
New  York.  The  nests,  which  in  earlier  days  were  placed  on  the 
faces  of  clififs,  are  now  usually  found  under  the  eaves  of  old  barns. 
The  bird  appears  to  maintain  its  numbers  with  difificulty,  yet  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  lack  of  safe  and  suitable  nesting  places  in  the 
many  abandoned  farm  buildings  scattered  throughout  this  section 
and  the  region  in  general. 

However,  there  appear  to  be  only  a  few  places  in  this  territory  to 
which  these  swallows  return  each  year.  I  found  them  in  an  old 
barn  on  the  dirt  road  through  Texas  Hollow,  north  of  Odessa, 
where  some  were  nesting;  in  the  village  of  Alpine,  where  a  few 
held  forth  in  two  old  barns ;  and  a  few  also  were  met  with  in  a 
locality  between  Naples  and  North  Cohocton.  Late  in  the  summer, 
varying  numbers  of  cliff  swallows  may  be  seen  associated  with  barn 
swallows  or  other  species  of  the  famil)-,  flocking  together  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  southward  migration.  Such  mixed  flocks  will  be  found 
roosting  for  the  night  in  the  cat-tail  areas  of  Branchport  Alarsh  and 
Potter  Swamp. 

Purple  Martin  {Progne  siibis  siibis) 

The  martin  is  a  plump,  thick-bodied  bird  as  compared  with  the 
swallows.  The  male  in  the  adult  plumage  is  a  shiny  bluish  black ;  the 
female  is  similar  on  the  upper  parts  but  dusky  white  or  grayish 
below. 

These  birds,  which  once  nested,  in  the  natural  state,  in  hollow 
trees,  will  now  usually  be  found  only  in  nesting-houses  which  human 
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hands  have  erected  for  them  (Fig.  245).  They  nest  in  colonies,  and 
the  houses  may  be  built  to  accommodate  considerable  numbers,  if 
desired.  Martins  retreat  before  the  English  sparrow  and  the  starling, 
however,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  nesting-boxes  free  from 
debris  brought  in  by  these  two  pests. 

Many  of  the  finely  landscaped  properties  along  the  Finger  lakes 
have  included  martin  houses  in  their  plans,  and  thus  have  been  instru- 
mental in  retaining  an  interesting  part  of  the  avifauna  of  the  region. 
Martins  are,  however,  rather  noisy  in  the  early  morning,  uttering 
a  variety  of  harsh,  squeaky  sounds  as  they  circle  about  their  domi- 
ciles, and  if  martin  houses  are  set  up  near  sleeping  quarters,  this 
feature  may  prove  objectionable  to  many  persons. 

Notable  colonies  of  martins  will  be  found  at  Skaneateles,  at  the 
foot  of  Skaneateles  Lake ;  at  Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake ; 
in  Cayuga  Lake  State  Park,  and  in  Enna  Jettick  Park  at  the  foot  of 
Owasco  Lake. 

During  August  the  martins  desert  their  houses,  and  little  groups 
will  then  roam  about  the  countryside.  A  martin  house  set  up  in 
the  summer  is  very  likely  to  be  visited  before  fall  by  such  wandering 
flocks.  Mr.  Verdi  Burtch  suggests  that  these  may  be  young  birds, 
the  overflow  from  established  colonies,  reconnoitering  in  preparation 
for  the  next  season. 

Northern  Blue  Jay  {Cyanocitta  cristate  cristata) 

The  blue  jay  is  familiar  to  everyone.  Its  plump  body  of  bright 
grayish  blue  with  white  streaks,  and  crested  head,  is  conspicuous 
in  any  surroundings. 

While  seeking  the  deeper  woods  in  the  nesting  season,  at  other 
times  of  the  year  the  blue  jay  will  be  found  in  almost  any  local 
environment.  The  glens  along  the  various  lakes  contain  several 
pairs  each,  the  wooded  upland  hills  echo  their  cries  and  medleys,  and 
during  the  migration  season,  orchards  and  even  dooryards  will  be 
visited  by  their  wandering  troupes. 

Blue  jays  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  build  their  nests  in  quite 
inaccessible  spots, — at  least  so  it  has  seemed  to  me  whenever  I  have 
found  one  of  these  structures.  On  the  one  occasion  in  the  course  of 
the  present  survey,  when  I  thought  I  was  to  have  a  good  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  nest  of  a  pair  that  was  about  to  start  housekeeping,  I 
was  again  disappointed,  for  the  birds  built  their  nest  in  a  small  pine 
that  clung  to  the  side  of  a  gully  (Chidsey  Gully),  inaccessible  from 
below,  and  from  above  could  be  reached  only  with  the  aid  of  a  rope. 
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Handsome  though  the  bird  is,  there  is  no  greater  feathered  villain 
than  the  blue  jay — when  he  wants  to  be  one — and  none  quicker  to 
complain  against  others  of  his  kind,  whether  crow,  hawk  or  owl. 
Regarding  the  blue  jays  of  Chidsey  Gully,  the  late  C.  F.  Stone 
related  to  me  that  a  whole  family  of  them  would  on  occasion  travel 
up  one  side  of  the  gully  to  its  head,  and  down  again  on  the  other 
side,  searching  diligently  through  all  bushes  and  trees  for  eggs  or 
young  of  warblers  or  other  small  birds,  and  destroying  any  such  that 
they  might  find. 

The  blue  jay  can  best  be  admired  in  winter  when  there  are  few 
other  birds  about  and  when  its  gay  plumage  forms  a  bright  spot 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  amidst  the  drab,  leafless  forest.  Blue  jays, 
while  not  especially  abundant  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  will  be 
found  in  all  wooded  districts. 

Eastern  Crow  (Coivus  braclixrhyiiclios  brachyrhynchos) 

The  burly  crow  speaks  for  himself  and  requires  no  introduction. 
He  is  the  tramp  and  vagabond  of  the  bird  world,  roaming  here  and 
there,  subsisting  on  whatever  he  may  find,  enjoying  himself  and  the 
world,  and  doubtless  engaging  in  various  acts  of  villainy  that  may 
come  to  his  mind.  His  character,  however,  is  decidedly  variable,  for 
he  at  times  renders  great  service  in  the  control  of  i)redatory  insects 
and  their  larvae,  and  then  again  makes  himself  a  pest  and  a  nuisance 
by  inroads  on  poultry  yards  and  cornfields. 

He  lives  by  his  wits,  which  are  sharp,  and  consequently  he  is 
difficult  to  trap,  shoot  or  apprehend  in  other  ways.  His  kind  is  a 
numerous  one  throughout  central  New  York. 

The  nest  of  the  crow  is  a  large,  bulky  structure,  often  placed — 
strangely  enough — in  situations  easy  of  access,  so  that  close  examina- 
tion of  a  crow's  nest  is  not  a  difficult  feat  to  anyone  who  is  sufficiently 
interested.  Almost  any  sort  of  tree  may  be  used  for  the  nest  site, 
although  conifers  appear  in  places  to  have  some  preference.  Young 
crows  during  June  are  inclined  to  be  noisy,  and  thus  advertise  the 
situation  of  the  nest. 

Crows  are  implacable  enemies  of  large  owls.  Many  a  great  horned 
owl,  for  example,  has  had  its  daily  rest  rudely  interrupted  bv  their 
raucous  calls  and  cries.  A  crow,  say,  may  be  passing  through  a  piece  of 
woodland,  satisfying  its  curiosity  about  this,  that  and  the  other  thing, 
when  a  slight  movement  in  a  dark  tree  may  attract  its  attention,  and 
which  to  its  apparent  delight  turns  out  to  be  a  great  horned  owl. 
The  crow  immediately  rises  into  the  air  above  the  tree  in  which 
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the  owl  is  perched,  and  sounds  forth  loud  cries  of  alarm — or  perhaps 
merely  joyful  summons  that  might  be  interpreted  in  the  words  of 
Clare  Briggs'  famous  cartoons,  "Hey,  fellows!  C'mon  over!"  At 
any  rate,  every  other  crow  within  sound  of  its  voice  is  soon  on  the 
spot  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  milling  birds,  swooping  and  diving 
at  the  unhappy  owl  until  it  is  finally  forced  to  leave.  As  it  lurches 
from  the  tree,  pell-mell,  the  crows  follow  in  a  mob,  to  continue  their 
attack  wherever  the  owl  takes  refuge.  If  the  owl  refuses  to  leave 
its  retreat,  the  clamor  is  kept  up  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  mob 
begins  to  straggle  off  until  but  two  or  three  individuals  remain — 
as  if  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  situation.  But  even  these  finally  tire  of 
the  vigil  and  depart,  leaving  the  owl  to  resume  its  interrupted 
slumbers.  Such  a  demonstration  furnishes  an  interesting  ornitho- 
logical experience  of  a  day  afield. 

Black-capped  Chickadee  {Penthcstes  atricapilliis  africapillus) 

This  is  too  familiar  a  bird  to  require  description. 

In  winter,  especially,  the  chickadee  with  its  cheerful  chatter  is  a 
welcome  visitor.  It  then  appears  in  small  flocks  of  a  half  dozen  to  a 
dozen  or  more  and  is  easily  attracted  to  our  feeding  shelves  by  such 
inviting  things  as  nuts,  acorns  or  cracked  corn  (Fig.  261).  When 
summer  comes,  many  of  those  that  cheered  us  through  the  winter  will 
probably  be  found  farther  to  the  north,  but  some  remain  with  us  in 
scattered  pairs  throughout  the  woodlands  to  raise  their  families. 

The  nest  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree  or  stump,  the  cavity  being  lined 
with  grasses,  lichens  and  other  soft  materials.  That  the  chickadee 
must  be  a  glutton  for  work  to  be  able  to  supply  its  family  with  food, 
seems  evident  in  view  of  the  number  of  young  reared  in  one  brood. 
For  example,  during  this  survey  I  saw  a  nest  which  contained  nine 
eggs,  all  of  which  hatched,  and  all  the  young  were  brought  to  the 
self-supporting  stage. 

The  chickadee  is  a  confiding  little  creature  and  readily  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  man.  It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  its 
confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  it  readily  will  come  to  the  hand  for 
food  (Fig.  261). 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the  chickadee  is  the  attraction 
it  seems  to  have  for  a  variety  of  other  birds,  especially  in  winter. 
Possibly  its  continual  chatter  suggests  presence  of  food,  and  that  this 
is  what  draws  other  species  to  its  vicinity.  I  have,  for  example, 
found  nuthatches,  goldfinches,  brown  creepers,  kinglets  and  downy 
woodpeckers  in  the  company  of  chickadees,  all  covering  an  area 
together  in  search  of  food. 
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The  spring  note  of  the  chickadee,  "pee-wee",  is  easily  imitated  by 
any  one  who  can  whistle,  and  usually  with  interesting  results.  I 
have,  for  instance,  stood  still  while  imitating  this  note  and  have  had 
two  or  three  chickadees  hop  down  through  the  branches  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  my  face,  their  beady  black  eyes  peering  keenly  at  me 
and  evidently  expecting  to  see  a  fellow  chickadee  concealed  about  my 
person. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch  (Sitta  carolinensis  carolinensis) 

Nuthatches  are  climbers,  but  they  differ  from  our  other  climbing 
birds  in  that  when  they  come  down  a  tree  trunk  they  proceed  head 
first.  The  slaty-blue  back  and  the  pure  white  breast  identifies  the 
white-breasted  nuthatch  and  sets  it  of¥  from  its  red-breasted  relative. 
The  bird  also  has  the  habit  of  thrusting  its  head  out  at  a  prominent 
angle  with  its  back  as  it  descends  the  tree,  and  this  unusual  posture 
is  sure  to  attract  attention  of  the  observing  bird  watcher. 

Nuthatches  nest  in  hollow  trees,  often  at  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground. 

Like  the  chickadee,  the  nuthatch  appears  to  be  more  common  in 
winter,  when  its  numbers  are  doubtless  augmented  by  additions  from 
more  northern  points.  Its  nasal  "  yank-yaiik-ya'nk  ",  given  as  the  bird 
probes  beneath  the  cracks  of  the  bark  for  food,  is  a  familiar  forest 
sound  at  a  season  when  there  are  few  other  bird  notes  to  be  heard. 

Well  distributed  over  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  the  white-breasted 
nuthatch  will  be  found  in  a  variety  of  habitats.  It  is  equally  at  home 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  in  the  dooryard  of  the  village.  The 
wooded  swamps  also  attract  it,  and  it  may  occasionally  be  seen  on 
fence-posts  and  telephone-poles  by  the  roadside. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch  (sitta  canadensis) 

This  form  is  smaller  than  the  white-breasted  nuthatch,  and  the 
distinguishing  field  mark — aside  from  the  bufify  chestnut  breast — 
is  the  black  line  extending  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  through  the  eye 
and  along  the  side  of  the  head.  A  white  stripe  is  just  above  it, 
giving  the  black  crown  a  white  border. 

This  nuthatch  is  far  less  common  than  the  white-breasted,  but 
it  may  be  met  with  occasionally.  It  is  especially  to  be  looked  for 
in  winter  when  individuals  come  down  from  the  north,  but  in  cer- 
tain places  a  few  pairs  may  remain  through  the  summer.  This  has 
occurred  at  Chidsey  Gully,  for  example,  where  a  pair  once  nested 
for  several  summers.  The  bird  has  also  been  reported  at  Geneva, 
in  May. 
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Fig.  266.  Wooded  hillside  near  Hammondsport.  In  the  zone  of  the  lower 
growth  bordering  the  cornfield  were  found  the  alder  flycatcher,  yellow- 
breasted  chat  and  chestnut-sided  warbler  ;  in  the  taller  woods  beyond,  ruffed 
grouse,  redstart,  scarlet  tanager  and  black-throated  blue  warbler. 


Fig.  267.  Just  inside  the  eastern  edge  of  Potter  Swamp.  Haunt  of  mourning 
warbler,  red-bellied  woodpecker,  great  horned  owl  and  brown  creeper. 
May  29,  193 1. 
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Fig.  269.  Flint  Creek  in  Potter  Swamp.  In  seasons  of  high  water,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  float  for  nine  miles  through  the  swamp  on  this  stream.  May  29,  1931. 
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The  red-breasted  nuthatch  is  ordinarily  more  silent  than  its  white- 
breasted  cousin,  but  when  two  or  more  individuals  are  together  they 
may  become  rather  vocal.  Its  "yank-yank"  notes  are  less  nasal  and 
more  high-pitched  and  musical  than  those  of  the  white-breast,  but 
they  are  emitted  in  the  same  characteristic  manner. 

Like  the  chickadee,  the  red-breasted  nuthatch  is  a  confiding  little 
bird  and  is  easily  induced  to  frequent  the  feeding  station  (Fig.  260). 

Brown  Creeper  {Certliia  fantiliaris  auiericaua) 

Upper  parts  brown  and  white  streaked,  lower  parts  white.  The 
under  parts  can  seldom  be  clearly  seen,  however,  since  when  climb- 
ing the  bird  clings  closely  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  (Fig.  281).  It 
will  be  identified  most  readily  by  its  habit  of  flying  to  the  base  of  a 
tree  and  then  working  its  way  up  spirally  around  the  trunk  until  it 
comes  to  the  first  spreading  branches,  when  it  generally  flies  to  the 
base  of  another  tree  and  repeats  the  procedure.  It  is  not  unusual, 
however,  to  see  the  bird  among  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  stalked  through  a  swamp  trying 
to  locate  the  source  of  a  modest  little  trill  or  warble,  very  sweet 
and  satisfying,  but  at  the  same  time  very  elusive.  It  was  the  last 
week  of  April,  and  I  began  to  think  some  early  warbler  had  arrived. 
I  failed  to  find  the  bird  at  that  time,  but  a  few  hours  later  in  another 
part  of  the  swamp,  I  was  watching  a  brown  creeper  ascend  a  tree, 
when  it  suddenly  began  to  sing,  and  I  discovered  at  once  the  source 
of  the  elusive  ditty  of  my  previous  quest. 

This  species  is  more  frequently  met  with  during  migrations,  in 
the  territory  here  concerned,  but  a  few  remain  to  nest  in  suitable 
habitats,  as,  for  example,  in  Potter  Swamp,  where  it  may  be  seen 
or  heard  at  intervals  throughout  the  wooded  portion  of  the  swamp. 
The  nest  is  built  behind  the  loose  bark  of  a  dead  tree  and  is  made 
of  strips  of  soft  bark  and  rootlets.  The  bird  has  a  thin,  lisping  note 
which  it  commonly  utters  when  there  is  an  intrusion  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  nest,  but  frequently  also  when  the  bird  is  climbing  up  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  in  search  of  food. 

I  visited  repeatedly  a  brown  creeper's  nest  which  I  found  in 
Potter  Swamp.  The  bird  on  the  nest  then  behaved  in  the  same  wav 
each  time :  \\'hen  I  tapped  the  section  of  l)ark  behind  which  the  nest 
was  concealed,  it  did  not  emerge ;  but  when  I  stopped  tapping  and 
stepped  back  from  the  tree,  it  left  the  nest — emerging  at  a  point 
several  inches  above  its  location — and  flew  to  a  nearby  tree  where  it 
was  joined  by  its  mate ;  and  together  they  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
me  until  I  left  the  vicinity. 
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Eastern  House  Wren  (Troglodytes  aedon  aedon) 

This  bird  is  too  familiar  to  require  any  mention  of  field  marks; 
and  likewise  its  song,  which  is  bubbling  and  attractive  to  many  ears, 
though  personally  I  think  it  is  rather  squeaky. 

The  house  wren  has  become  more  and  more  familiar,  popularly, 
through  the  widespread  hobby  of  setting  up  nesting  boxes  to  attract 
it.  This  practice  may  easily  be  overdone,  for  the  wrens  thus  invited 
to  multiply  in  a  given  locality  may  become  more  or  less  of  a  pest, 
actually  driving  away  other  and  more  desirable  species.  A  number 
of  competent  bird  students  have  shown  this  to  be  the  case,  thus 
belying  the  apparent  innocence  of  that  cheerful  little  songster  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  kind  people. 

This  wren  is  fairly  well  distributed  over  the  present  territory, 
and  several  pairs  may  doubtless  be  found  in  or  about  every  village. 
It  is  attracted  also  to  the  many  lakeside  camps,  and  in  a  trip  along 
the  lakeshore  its  song  will  usually  be  heard  at  frequent  intervals. 

Eastern  Winter  Wren  (Namius  hieutalis  hiemalis) 

The  winter  wren  may  be  described  simply  as  a  tiny  brown  ball 
of  feathers.  At  a  glance  it  appears  uniform  in  color,  but  when 
seen  close  at  hand  or  through  a  field  glass,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
fine  black  bars  crossing  the  brown.  Its  stub  of  a  tail  is  a  good 
field  mark.  Generally  it  is  held  at  right  angles  to  the  back,  giving 
the  little  bird  a  decidedly  "chic"  appearance. 

The  winter  wren  is  very  active,  continually  hopping  about  among 
the  roots  of  some  upturned  tree  or  under  the  ledge  of  a  stream  bank. 
It  is  more  common  in  this  territory  during  migrations,  but  a  number 
spend  the  summer  in  certain  localities,  such  as  Potter  Swamp  and 
Bear  Swamp.  But  I  have  also  found  it  in  Enfield  Glen.  Its  song 
is  a  liquid,  continuous  and  prolonged  warble  that  is  unmistakable. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Tehnatodytes  palustris  palustris) 

Aside  from  its  characteristic  wren-like  form  and  manner,  this 
bird  may  be  identified  by  its  whitish  stripe  over  the  eye,  unstreaked 
crown  and  white-streaked  back. 

This  wren  keeps  rather  close  to  water  and  is  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  wet  cat-tail  marshes.  Its  chuckling  notes  may  be 
heard  continually,  even  on  the  hottest  days.  It  is  possessed  of  great 
curiosity,  and  the  watcher  has  but  to  stand  still  for  a  short  time  to 
see  a  number  of  these  wrens  hopping  about  on  the  marsh  floor  and 
peering  out  at  him.    Often,  too,  they  may  be  seen  climbing  about 
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on  the  cat-tail  stalks  where  a  better  view  of  their  characteristic 
markings  may  be  had. 

Marsh  wrens  build  a  rather  bulky  nest  attached  to  standing  cat- 
tail stalks,  the  structure  being  roughly  globe-shaped,  with  a  small 
entrance  hole.  The  birds  appear  to  have  a  penchant  for  nest-building, 
for  they  will  construct  several  nests  in  the  same  vicinity,  using, 
however,  but  one. 

These  marsh  wrens  are  common  in  the  localities  of  Voak's  Cros- 
sing and  Shumann's  Crossing  in  Potter  Swamp ;  in  the  cat-tails  of 
Montezuma  Marsh  and  in  Branchport  Marsh ;  in  the  marsh  at  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake  at  Ithaca  (where  the  short-bill  will  also  be 
found  in  drier  portions)  ;  and  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  between 
Watkins  Glen  and  Montour  Falls. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  {Cisfothorus  stellaris) 

The  short-billed  marsh  wren  is  smaller  than  the  long-billed  and 
lacks  the  white  line  over  the  eye ;  and  the  crown  is  streaked  instead 
of  a  uniform  brown. 

The  songs  of  the  two  marsh  wrens  are  easily  distinguishable: 
That  of  the  long-billed,  a  guttural  " chutter-chutter-chntter" ,  uttered 
from  the  depths  of  reeds;  that  of  the  short-billed,  similar,  but  pre- 
ceded by  several  chirps,  so  it  resembles  "chip-chip-chip-chutter- 
chutter-chutter" . 

The  short-billed  marsh  wren  is  found  in  drier  situations  than  is 
the  long-billed,  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  long  swaying  marsh  grasses 
and  sedges  where  the  ground  is  merely  moist  (Fig.  274).  But  this 
little  creature  is  seldom  seen  except  for  brief  glimpses  when  it 
rises  above  the  marsh  grass,  only  to  drop  suddenly  out  of  sight  again. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  local  ornithologists  that  short-billed 
marsh  wrens  have  only  recently  been  known  to  remain  through  the 
breeding  season  in  this  section.  Mr.  Verdi  Burtch  and  the  late 
Mr.  Stone,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  bird  life  of  Potter  Swamp 
for  forty  years,  stated  that  they  had  never  seen  the  species  in  that 
locality.  However,  I  found  it  rather  common  at  Shumann's  Crossing, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  swamp  near  Potter  village.  But  the  bird  was 
also  to  be  found  in  the  marshy  land  near  the  Jerusalem  town  house, 
north  of  Branchport,  in  the  grassy  swales  just  south  of  the  village 
of  Owasco. 

Eastern  Mockingbird  (Minms  polyglottos  polyglottos) 

The  mockingbird  will  be  met  with  but  rarely  and  then  only  as  a 
straggler  from  its  more  southern  home.    In  and  about  the  vicinity 
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of  an  orchard  in  the  village  of  Penn  Yan,  a  mockingbird  remained 
from  December  i,  1930,  when  it  first  was  seen,  to  June  i,  or  later, 
193 1.  I  personally  saw  this  individual  on  May  25.  The  bird  at 
first  had  been  mistaken  for  a  shrike,  but  its  true  identity  became 
known  when,  on  a  few  mild  days  in  January,  it  began  to  sing. 

In  the  spring,  with  the  arrival  of  other  species  of  birds,  it  began 
to  make  "social  advances"  toward  some  of  these,  especially  robins, 
which,  however,  appeared  indifferent  if  not  actually  hostile  toward  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1933-34.  a  mockingbird  was  again  seen  at  Penn 
Yan,  but  whether  it  was  the  same  or  a  different  individual  is 
uncertain. 

Catbird  {IJitiiietellu-  caroliiie)isis) 

Uniform  slate-gray  on  the  body,  the  crown  almost  black,  and  with 
russet  under  tail-coverts. 

The  catbird  is  common  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  where  it  is 
a  familiar  resident  of  dooryard,  orchard  and  brush-pile.  Arriving 
the  first  week  in  May,  its  song  immediately  announces  its  presence. 
Its  cat-call,  whence  its  name,  is  heard  frequently  as  a  note  of  anxiety 
or  alarm.  When  greatly  excited — as  when  its  nest  is  l>eing  disturbed, 
— a  sharp,  whistling  note  is  uttered.  The  song  lacks  the  brilliance 
of  that  of  the  brown  thrasher,  and  the  imitative  character  of  the 
mockingbird,  but  in  its  quality  it  is  comparable  with  either. 

The  nest  is  a  bulky  affair  of  sticks  and  twigs  and  is  usually  placed 
in  a  low  bush  or  vine.  (In  Iowa  I  once  found  a  nest  twenty  feet 
from  the  grovmd,  in  a  Russian  olive  tree.)  The  parents  are  rather 
bold  in  the  defense  of  their  nest  or  young.  Sometimes  their  sharp 
alarm  notes  draw  birds  of  other  species  to  the  scene. 

Brown  Thrasher  {To.vostoiiuv  nifuiii) 
Other  name  :    Brown  thrush. 

This  is  the  brown  thrush  of  song  and  story.  To  hear  the  song 
of  a  brown  thrasher  marks  a  red  letter  day  in  the  life  of  the  central 
New  York  bird  lover,  for  this  species  is  here  rare.  The  color  of  the 
brown  thrasher  is  a  rich  russet-brown  with  occasional  mottlings  and 
streaks  of  white.  The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  but  with 
longer  tail  and  bill. 

It  inhabits  brushy  pastures  and  may  be  looked  for  particularly 
where  there  are  extensive  hillside  growths  of  Crataegus  or  wild  thorn 
apple.  Its  nest  is  built  in  these  or  in  gooseberry  bushes,  which  offer 
some  difficulty  of  access  to  enemies. 

The  song  is  one  of  great  variety,  brilliant,  and  verges  on  the  quality 
of  that  of  the  mockingbird.    It  is  more  systematic  than  that  of  the 
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catbird,  and  the  great  variety  of  notes  uttered  is  usually  repeated 
in  each  case  before  taking  up  the  next  phrase.  For  example,  the 
song  of  the  catbird  may  be  put  down  roughly  as  follows:  "Tzvit! 
tee-dect!  prit!  purr!";  or  in  fact,  a  great  variety  of  squeaky  and 
forcibly  uttered  syllables.  The  song  of  the  thrasher,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  containing  many  similar  syllables,  approaches  more  nearly 
the  following  plan,  the  illustration  being  clearer  if  the  same  notes 
as  above  are  used:  "Twit,  twit,  twit!  chnrr,  chiirr!  tec-dcet-deet-deet! 
prit,  prit!  purrrr-purrr !" 

As  already  indicated,  the  bird  is  rare  throughout  the  Finger  Lakes 
section,  yet  there  are  a  few  localities  where  one  may  definitely 
expect  to  find  it.  One  is  near  Bear  Swamp,  namely,  the  upland 
east  and  south  of  the  swamj),  where  there  is  a  mixed  growth  of 
Crataegus,  small  hemlock  and  beech ;  another  at  Cheshire,  west  of 
Canandaigua  Lake,  where  there  are  numerous  orchards ;  and  still 
another  is  along  the  highway  between  North  Cohocton  and  Avoca. 
I  have  also  seen  the  bird  north  of  Odessa,  in  Texas  Hollow. 

Eastern  Robin  (Turdiis  iiiigraforitts  iiiigratorius) 

The  robin  is  perhaps  the  best  known  American  bird.  Its  red 
breast  has  been  made  widely  familiar  in  song  and  stor\-.  The 
Indians  even  had  a  legend  explaining  how  it  came  about.  Children 
have  known  this  all-American  bird  from  their  first  school  days  and 
before.  To  many  people  the  spring  really  begins  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  robin,  and  autumn  passes  into  winter  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  last. 

There  is.  probably,  no  more  abundant  native  bird  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  section  than  the  robin.  The  word  "native"  is  used  to  ex- 
clude the  English  sparrow  and  the  starling.  From  the  time  of  the 
spring  migration  until  the  flocking  before  departure  in  the  fall, 
robins  can  be  seen  by  the  dozens  along  all  roadsides,  and  in  diverse 
land  habitats.  Even  in  the  dark  glens  occasional  pairs  are  found. 
On  a  bicycle  trip  between  Potter  and  Geneva,  I  counted  120  indi- 
viduals in  the  twenty  miles.  This  was  on  May  2,  193 1,  and  on 
each  of  six  other  days  during  that  month  I  listed  over  icq  robins 
seen.  On  June  5,  riding  along  the  west  side  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
between  Interlaken  and  Cayuga  State  Park,  I  counted  145;  on  the 
next  day,  between  Interlaken  and  Cortland,  140;  and  on  June  27, 
on  a  trip  around  Oneida  Lake,  which  is  just  outside  the  Finger 
Lakes  section,  I  counted  285  individuals. 

Robins,  in  common  with  various  other  birds  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, frequently  nest  in  the  abandoned  barns  and  other  buildings 
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accessible  to  it  in  this  section,  but  the  situations  it  chooses  are  as  a 
general  rule  more  easily  accessible  to  rats,  weasels,  roaming  cats  and 
other  four-footed  enemies,  so  that  one  might  expect  a  considerable 
mortality  from  such  agencies.  But  I  noted  no  particular  evidence 
that  such  is  actually  the  case. 

It  may  be  of  local  interest  to  mention  two  instances  of  albinistic 
tendencies  in  the  robin,  which  I  chanced  to  see  in  this  section.  In 
each  case  the  color  of  the  breast  was  normal,  the  white,  in  dififerent 
amounts,  being  limited  to  the  tail  and  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

Wood  Thrush  (Hylocichla  mustclina) 

Back  russet-brown ;  breast  white  with  numerous  large  black  spots. 

The  wood  thrush  is  one  of  our  most  famous  songsters,  and  the 
lyrical  quality  of  its  song  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  excelled  by  any  other 
sound  in  forest  or  field.  From  the  cool  recesses  of  darkened  glens 
comes  this  twilight  song,  bell-like  in  its  purity  and  resonance,  break- 
ing the  stillness  like  the  dropping  of  a  pebble  into  a  quiet  pool. 

The  nest  of  the  wood  thrush  is  built  usually  in  a  low  tree,  seldom 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  A  nest  containing 
three  young,  which  I  found  in  Big  Gully,  at  Guyanoga,  was  on  the 
horizontal  branch  of  a  hemlock,  at  about  the  height  of  an  average 
man. 

Gullies  and  deep  woods  are  the  haunts  of  the  wood  thrush.  There 
are  various  places  in  this  section  where  the  traveler  may  park  his 
car  by  the  roadside,  and  without  leaving  his  seat  may  listen  to  a 
wood  thrush  concert.  One  of  the  more  secluded  of  such  places  is 
between  Potter  and  Middlesex,  where  the  road  passes  for  a  mile 
or  more  through  a  dark,  thickly  wooded  ravine.  But  at  such  tourist 
centers  as  Taughannock  Falls  and  Enfield  Glen,  too,  the  bird  stu- 
dent will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  hear  the  song  of  the  wood 
thrush,  morning  and  evening. 

Eastern  Hermit  Thursh  {Hylocichla  guttata  faxoni) 

This  is  the  smallest  of  our  thrushes.  Its  outstanding  field  mark 
is  its  rich  russet  tail,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  duller  brown 
of  the  back.  There  are  more  or  less  distinct  brown  spots  on  the 
breast. 

The  hermit  thrush  in  this  territory  is  reasonably  common  during 
migrations,  and  a  few  pairs  remain  to  breed  in  certain  localities. 
The  summer  residents  will  be  found  near  the  upper  ends  of  some 
of  the  Lake  Keuka  glens,  especially  those  that  end  in  woodland  areas 
rather  than  in  open  fields. 
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The  song  of  this  thrush  resembles  somewhat  the  songs  of  both 
the  wood  thrush  and  the  Wilson  thrush,  but  lacks  the  ethereal  purity 
of  the  former,  and  the  hollow  monotony  of  the  latter.  To  one 
interested  in  birds  it  is  a  song  worth  hearing  despite  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  find  and  identify  the  singer, — and  it  is  seldom  that  it  can 
be  heard  in  this  section  without  some  inconvenience,  such  perhaps 
as  a  climb  on  foot  up  the  glens.  As  definite  localities  where  the 
hermit  thrush  may  quite  surely  be  heard  I  may  mention  the  head  of 
the  Hammondsport  glens ;  in  Chidsey  Gully,  a  mile  back  from  the 
lake;  and  the  forest  on  the  west  side  of  Irish  Hill,  lying  between  the 
villages  of  Cayuga  and  Newfield. 

Olive-backed  Thrush  (Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni) 

Back  olive-brown,  the  lower  parts  light  with  fine  speckles,  and 
the  cheeks  distinctly  huffy.  The  olive-backed  thrush  will  be  found 
here  in  migrations  only,  and  in  varying  numbers  from  year  to  year. 

The  olive-back  is  said  to  sing  during  its  migrations,  but  I  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it.  Its  song  has  been  described  in 
various  ways,  some  likening  it  to  the  song  of  Wilson's  thrush, 
reversed,  while  others  have  recognized  a  similarity  between  it  and 
the  sweet  notes  of  the  hermit  thrush.  Mr.  C.  F.  Stone  told  me  that 
in  late  May  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  olive-back  at  his 
lodge  in  Chidsey  Gully. 

During  migrations  the  olive-backed  thrush  is  likely  to  be  seen  in 
a  variety  of  situations, — and  as  likely  about  the  lawns  and  dooryards 
as  in  the  thick  woods.  Cemeteries  seem  to  attract  it  in  numbers, 
possibly  because  the  monuments  and  tombstones  and  clusters  of 
shade  trees  and  evergreens  are  suggestive  of  the  rocky  hillsides  and 
other  features  of  its  northern  summer  home.  The  bird  is  not  very 
shy  during  migrations,  and  near  views  of  it  may  often  be  had. 

Wilson's  Thrush  {Hylocichla  fuscescetis  fuscescens) 
Other  name :  Veery. 

Back  of  a  cinnamon  color,  under  parts  white  with  a  mere  sugges- 
tion of  brown  spotting  on  the  upper  part  of  its  bufify-tinged  breast. 

This  is  another  species  that  in  the  field  may  most  readily  be  iden- 
tified by  its  song,  once  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  it.  This 
song  has  a  rather  monotonous,  hollow  sound, — "whee-hu,  whee-hu, 
whee-hii,  whee-hu",  given  on  a  descending  scale, — creating  the  im- 
pression of  a  vocal  spiral.  It  is  a  rather  wooden  sound  and  har- 
monizes well  with  the  surroundings  in  which  the  bird  lives. 
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Wilson's  thrush  is  found  in  a  considerable  variety  of  wooded  hab- 
itats, from  swamps  to  upland  groves.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the 
ground, — if  in  a  swamp,  on  a  little  hummock  rising  above  the  water. 
My  own  experience  has  been  that  the  veery's  nest  is  usually  difficult 
to  find. 

The  veery  will  be  found  in  Potter  Swamp,  Collins  Swamp,  Bear 
Swamp,  the  wooded  portions  of  Montezuma  Marsh,  all  the  lakeside 
glens,  and  in  the  wooded  uplands.  After  the  middle  of  the  summer 
its  song  is  seldom  heard,  but  its  harsh  "chee-iiu"  of  alarm  may  be 
frequently  heard  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Eastern  Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis  sialis) 

The  bluebird  might  be  considered  sufficiently  familiar  to  be  unmis- 
takable, with  its  bright  blue  upper  parts  and  chestnut  breast.  Yet 
I  have  had  the  indigo  bunting  pointed  out  to  ms  as  the  bluebird, 
so  that  evidently  there  are  some  who  do  not  distinguish  between 
these  two. 

Formerly  a  bird  of  great  abundance  in  the  State,  the  bluebird 
appears  now  to  be  decreasing,  probably  largely  because  of  being 
dispossessed  of  its  nesting  sites  by  starlings  and  English  sparrows. 
The  bluebirds  nest  in  holes  in  old  fence  posts,  orchard  trees  and 
other  similar,  low  situations.  They  will  readily  accept  nesting- 
boxes  or  bird-houses  placed  for  them,  provided,  of  course,  these  are 
not  already  occupied  by  sparrows  or  house  wrens.  In  the  summer 
of  1930,  in  this  section,  I  found  a  nest  in  a  rather  unusual  situation 
■ — high-up,  inside  an  abandoned  hay  barn,  where  there  was  a  break 
in  the  joint  between  two  heavy  beams. 

The  bluebird  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  birds  to  the  agricul- 
turist, and  its  decrease  in  numbers  would  represent  a  distinct  eco- 
nomic loss.  Since,  as  already  remarked,  the  species  is  attracted 
easily  by  means  of  nesting-boxes,  it  would  probably  require  no  great 
outla\'  or  effort  to  encourage  its  increase  in  various  localities ;  but 
to  succeed,  such  efYorts  must  be  attended  with  vigilance  in  keep- 
ing out  the  customary  pests. 

Eastern  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  (Regulus  satrapa  satrapa) 

Smaller  than  the  house  wren,  olive-greenish  in  color,  with  a  black 
bordered  crown  centered  by  a  patch  of  bright  yellow. 

There  are  no  more  active  birds  in  the  woods  than  the  kinglets, 
of  which  we  have  two  species.  These  little  birds  flit  about  from 
twig  to  twig  with  the  agility  of  the  elves  of  fairy  lore.  Their 
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Fig.  271.  Golden-winged  warbler  on 
nest.  Note  marking  on  head.  Pot- 
ter Swamp.  June  3,  1915.  Photo- 
graph by  C.  F.  Stone. 


Fig.  273.  Road  across  Potter  Swamp  known  as  Voaks  Crossing.  This  road 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  town,  but  approach  by  auto  may  be  made  from 
the  east  end.  At  low  w'ater,  it  is  possible  to  drive  clear  through.  May  29, 1931. 
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gentle  lispings  proclaim  their  presence  from  the  tree-tops,  where  it 
is  difficult  to  see  them,  although  they  not  infrequently  feed  through 
low  orchard  and  other  trees  where  observation  is  easier. 

We  have  the  kinglets  mostly  during  spring  and  fall  migrations, 
although  a  few  golden-crowns  may  be  found  from  time  to  time  in 
winter.  The  golden-crowned  kinglet  is  not  often  seen  after  the 
close  of  April,  yet  on  May  10,  1931,  I  saw  it  in  Potter  Swamp. 

During  migrations  the  golden-crowned  kinglet  is  quite  generally 
distributed  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section  and  may  be  found  in  wooded 
swamps,  upland  woods,  and  in  dooryard  and  roadside  trees. 

Eastern  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  (Corthylio  calendula)  calendula) 

Olive-greenish  in  color,  darker  than  the  golden-crowned,  with  a 
patch  of  bright  ruby-red  in  the  crown. 

The  ruby-crowned  kinglet  arrives  a  little  later  than  its  golden- 
crowned  cousin  and  will  often  be  fairly  common  in  this  section  until 
about  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  heard  singing 
than  is  the  golden-crowned.  Its  song  is  a  delicate  rippling  one 
which  bubbles  forth  in  an  apparent  overflow  of  emotion.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  song  it  has  also  a  harsh  call  note  which  may  be  written 
"cha-chu",  uttered  abruptly,  and  often  while  the  bird  is  feeding. 
The  ruby-crowned  is  generally  found  in  the  same  type  of  habitat 
with  the  other  kinglet,  and  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  common 
migrants  of  the  region. 

American  Pipit  (AntJius  spinoletta  rubescens) 

The  pipit,  like  the  horned  lark,  is  a  bird  of  the  open  fields,  spend- 
ing most  of  its  time  on  the  ground.  It  is  brown-streaked,  about  the 
size  of  the  horned  lark,  and  has  a  characteristic  habit  of  wagging  its 
tail.  When  on  the  ground  the  pipit  walks,  and  it  is  often  found  in 
spring  on  plowed  areas.  There  is  white  on  its  two  outer  tail  feath- 
ers, but  its  tail-wagging  is  its  chief  characteristic  for  field  identifi- 
cation, since  a  number  of  other  ground  birds  also  have  white  outer 
tail  feathers,  such  as  the  vesper  sparrow  and  the  meadowlark,  for 
example. 

Pipits  appear  in  large  flocks  in  April  and  continue  with  us  through 
much  of  May.  (A  party  consisting  of  Verdi  Burtch,  Earl  Suther- 
land and  myself  saw  a  pipit  in  this  section  as  early  as  March  19, 
in  the  season  of  1934,  near  Dresden.)  I  found  flocks  of  200  and 
more  near  Yatesville  and  Penn  Yan,  where  I  spent  the  month  of 
May,  193 1,  but  these  birds  may  be  found  in  many  other  parts  of  this 
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territory  as  well.  They  may  appear  again  in  the  fall  and  remain  until 
the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Cedar  Waxwing  (Bouibycilla  cedroriim) 
Other  names:    Cherry  bird;  cedar  bird. 

An  olive-brown  bird  about  the  size  of  a  large  sparrow,  with  a 
pointed  crest,  a  black  stripe  through  the  eye  and  a  yellow  band  across 
the  end  of  the  tail.  The  red  wax-like  tips  on  the  secondary  wing 
feathers  (whence  the  name  waxwing)  are  not  always  present.  The 
adult  waxwings  confine  their  vocal  utterances  to  a  light  lisp  or 
"beady"  note  audible  only  at  short  distances ;  but  a  fledgling  which 
I  found  near  Ithaca,  one  day,  squawked  and  shrieked  as  well  as 
the  young  of  many  other  common  species. 

The  cedar  waxwing  is  one  of  the  common  birds  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  section  and  may  be  found  in  the  roadside  habitat  as  well  as 
in  dooryard  trees  and  orchards.  Its  nest  is  usually  placed  at  a 
rather  low  elevation  in  trees,  and  is  built  of  coarse  grasses.  Near 
the  old  village  of  Friend,  in  Yates  County,  I  found  a  nest  in  a 
small  willow  by  the  roadside,  and  only  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  Another  nest  was  in  an  apple  tree  in  an  orchard  at 
Guyanoga. 

The  waxwing,  like  the  goldfinch,  nests  later  in  the  summer  than 
do  most  of  our  other  common  birds,  and  eggs  and  young  are  often 
to  be  found  in  August. 

Northern  Shrike  (La)iiiis  borealis  borealis) 

While  generally  considered  to  be  only  a  winter  resident  in  this 
territory,  the  northern  shrike  may,  nevertheless,  occasionally  be  seen 
here  in  late  spring  or  in  early  fall ;  I  have  a  record  of  it  as  early 
as  October  5,  for  Potter  Swamp,  which  is  the  only  locality  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  section  where  I  have  seen  it.  It  will  probably  not 
be  found  common,  even  in  winter.  The  inexperienced  bird  student 
may  easily  confuse  this  shrike  with  the  next  one. 

Migrant  Shrike  (Lanius  liidoviciwins  migrans) 

Other  name :  Butcher-bird. 

Field  marks  are  the  gray  body,  black  and  white  on  wings  and  tail 
and  black  stripe  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Seasonal  difference  in 
its  occurrence  will  help  to  avoid  confusing  this  species  with  the 
northern  form. 
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The  migrant  shrike  is  scarcely  common  enough  in  this  territory 
to  warrant  any  assurance  of  its  being  seen.  I  saw  but  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  two  summers  I  spent  here,  and  this  was  along  the  New 
York  Central  right-of-way,  two  miles  east  of  Seneca  Falls,  June 
I,  193 1.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  this  shrike  has  occasionally 
been  met  with  in  summer  in  the  vicinities  of  Benton  Center,  Hall 
and  Dresden.  I  have  also  a  spring  migration  record  of  this  shrike, 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  for  March  30,  1932,  at  Poplar  Ridge, 
south  of  Auburn. 

The  name  "butcher-lMrd,"  frequently  applied  to  the  shrike,  comes 
from  an  interesting  habit  the  bird  has  of  impaling  its  prey  on  a  thorn 
or  on  the  barb  of  a  fence  wire.  It  feeds  on  small  birds,  mice  and 
various  large  insects.  I  once  saw  one  of  these  shrikes  catch  a  yellow 
warbler,  carry  it  to  a  Russian  olive  tree  and  there  impale  it  on  a 
thorn.  This  happened  in  a  large  cemetery  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  I 
climbed  upon  a  monument,  conveniently  situated,  and  secured  the 
dead  warbler.  The  shrike  remonstrated  against  this  robbery  with 
the  same  courage  it  displays  in  defense  of  its  nest,  shrieking  and 
flying  at  me,  and  almost  striking  my  face  with  its  wings. 

Starling  {Stunius  vulgaris  vulgaris) 

In  the  field  the  starling  may  be  recognized  as  a  black  bird  with 
short  tail,  sharp-pointed  wings  and  a  relatively  long  Hght-colored 
bill.  If  examined  closely,  however,  the  black  will  be  found  to  have 
an  iridescent  purplish  sheen,  and  the  body  generally  covered  with 
minute  silvery  dots  which  give  it  a  spangled  appearance.  It  flies 
with  rapid  wing  beats. 

The  starling  is  an  exotic  bird  which  has  been  spreading  rapidly 
throughout  the  Eastern  states  and  is  now  becoming  established  also 
in  the  Middle  West.  The  first  introduction  was  made  about  1890, 
when  several  pairs  were  liberated  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City. 
For  a  number  of  years  these  birds  remained  and  multiplied  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  City,  but  since  then  their  increasing  numbers  have 
been  spreading  throughout  much  of  the  State  and  over  the  East 
generally. 

While  the  complete  economic  status  of  the  starling  remains  to 
be  ascertained,  in  a  large  measure,  the  species  is  unwelcome  in  this 
country  because  it  is  an  exotic  form — a  sufficient  reason.  Exotic 
species  of  birds  or  other  animals,  if  allowed  to  increase  without 
proper  control,  are  likely  to  upset  in  some  way,  such  balance  of 
nature  as  may  already  exist  among  the  native  forms  of  wild  life  in 
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a  given  territory.  From  its  habit  of  nesting  in  cavities,  for  exam- 
ple, the  starling  is  certain  to  displace  some  of  our  more  desirable 
native  birds,  like  woodpeckers,  bluebirds,  etc.,  and  these  accord- 
ingly tend  to  decrease  in  numbers.  Thus  the  sheltered  nesting 
sites  found  in  and  about  the  many  abandoned  farm  buildings  of 
the  Finger  Lakes  section,  which  otherwise  might  be  available  for 
various  native  species,  are  more  and  more  frequently  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  aggressive  starlings.  In  this  connection  it  is  only 
fair  to  mention  that  Dr.  Hornaday  (1931)  maintains  that  the  star- 
ling should  be  placed  among  protected  species,  because  of  its  value 
as  a  consumer  of  insects,  supporting  his  contention  by  findings  of 
the  Biological  Survey  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1571).  Granting  that 
this  is  true,  the  question  arises  as  to  which  are  more  valuable, — 
starlings,  or  the  native  insectivorous  species  the  nesting  sites  of 
which  are  taken  by  the  starlings  The  conclusion  drawn  in  the 
above  mentioned  bulletin  is  that  starlings  in  the  United  States,  in 
moderate  numbers,  are  beneficial.  There  are  many  who  feel,  how- 
ever, that  this  species  has  long  since  passed  beyond  the  moderate 
stage. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  summer,  as  their  young  begin  to  leave 
the  nests,  the  starlings  become  gregarious  in  the  extreme,  and  by 
autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  countless  thousands  will  be  found 
in  flocks.  About  the  first  of  August,  like  the  swallows,  they  retire 
to  the  marshy  areas  and  various  other  places  to  spend  the  night. 

The  starling  has  a  great  variety  of  notes,  some  of  them  highly 
imitative  of  other  birds,  especially  the  goldfinch,  wood  pewee, 
meadowlark  and  grackle.  Some  notes  that  are  peculiar  to  the  species 
alone  are  unmusical  and  squeaky.  Like  the  coyote  of  the  western 
plains,  one  starling  sometimes  seems  capable  of  sounding  like  two. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo  (Vireo  flavifrons) 

The  upper  parts  of  this  vireo  are  olive-brown ;  throat  and  upper 
breast  bright  yellow,  and  belly  white. 

The  yellow-throated  vireo  is  seldom  noticed  except  as  it  comes 
to  the  ground  after  nesting  material  or  to  drink,  for  it  generally 
feeds  and  nests  in  the  treetops.  But  its  presence  will  be  made 
known  by  its  singing.  The  song  has  the  deliberate  manner  of  that 
of  the  more  familiar  red-eyed  vireo,  but  is  more  nasal  and  not  so 
sweet  in  quality.  The  bird  sings  continually  during  the  morning 
and  evening  hours,  and  sometimes  will  even  stop  feeding  to  perch 
on  a  twig  and  merely  sing  for  several  minutes. 
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So  far  as  habitat  preference  is  concerned,  the  species  is  interme- 
diate between  the  red-eyed  and  the  warbHng  vireo,  for  it  is  found 
both  in  the  dense  forest  and  in  the  shade  trees  of  lawn  and  village. 
It  is  not  so  generally  distributed  as  the  red-eyed  vireo,  but  in  this 
section  will  be  found  in  most  situations  where  there  is  thick  woods. 

Blue-headed  Vireo  (Vireo  solitarius  solitarius>) 

Other  name  :  Solitary  vireo. 

This  is  a  species  that  I  saw  only  rarely  during  my  sojourn  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  territory.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  it  is  slight. 
The  outstanding  field  mark  is  its  bluish-slate  head  and  prominent 
white  eye-ring.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  Canadian  zone,  and  Eaton  (Pt. 
2,  p.  374)  says  that  it  "is  absent  as  a  breeding  species"  throughout 
the  "hills,  gullies  and  swamps  of  western  New  York."  However,  I 
found  this  vireo  in  midsummer,  in  the  gully  east  of  the  village  of 
Hammondsport,  and  during  May  found  it  at  the  head  of  Chidsev 
Gully,  near  Branchport. 

Red-eyed  Vireo  {Vireo  olivaceous) 

The  back  olive-green,  the  crown  slate-gray,  the  under  parts  white 
with  yellowish  green  wash  on  the  sides.  The  important  field  mark 
of  this  vireo  is  the  white  line  above  the  eye,  bordered  above  by  a 
black  line,  and  a  blackish  line  through  the  eye.  The  red  iris  is  not 
so  easily  noticeable. 

This  is  another  bird  that  is  more  frequently  heard  than  seen,  since 
it  is  inclined  to  remain  in  the  upper  branches ;  but  during  early  sum- 
mer, especially,  it  sings  almost  continually  through  the  day,  and  thus 
one  may  be  constantly  reminded  of  its  presence.  The  song  has  been 
described  in  many  different  ways.  It  is  a  series  of  two-syllabled 
notes  uttered  deliberately  and  at  varying  pitches,  with  a  marked 
pause  after  each  utterance.  It  has  been  stated,  although  on  what 
authority  I  do  not  know,  that  Antonin  Dvorak,  when  composing  his 
famous  Humoresque,  was  influenced  by  the  song  of  the  red-eyed 
vireo ;  and  the  discursiveness  of  this  bird  has  a  distinct  similarity  to 
the  pauses  which  are  the  attractive  feature  of  Dvorak's  melody. 

When  nesting,  the  red-eye  leaves  the  tall  trees  and  seeks  the  second 
growth.  The  nest  is  semi-pensile,  attached  to  smaller  branches.  I 
have  come  upon  a  number  of  nests  of  this  species  which  were  just 
at  the  level  of  my  head ;  and  once  near  Ithaca,  while  I  was  following 
a  somewhat  overgrown  woodland  path  and  not  thinking  of  birds' 
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nests  in  particular,  my  attention  was  unexpectedly  directed  to  a  red- 
eye's nest  when  it  swung  against  my  face ! 

The  red-eyed  vireo  is  often  the  v'ctim  of  the  parasitic  habits  of 
the  cowbird. 

The  habitat  of  this  vireo  is  any  wooded  area  with  second-growth 
surmounted  by  some  larger  trees.  The  wooded  slopes  leading  to  the 
lakes  and  the  glens,  as  well  as  Potter  and  Bear  swamps  and  other 
similar  areas,  will  always  yield  their  fair  share  of  red-eyes  to  the 
observing  bird  student. 

Eastern  Warbling  Vireo  (Vireo  gilviis  gilvits) 

Like  most  of  the  other  vireos,  this  species,  too,  is  seldom  seen  by 
the  casual  observer,  as  it  remains  much  of  the  time  in  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees.  It  is  a  lighter  gray  in  color  than  the  red-eyed  vireo  and 
lacks  the  conspicuous  line  through  the  eye.  Its  song  is  a  continuous 
warble  of  several  seconds  duration,  and  is  given  repeatedly  as  the 
bird  feeds  through  the  tree-tops. 

This  vireo  is  as  characteristically  a  bird  of  the  shade  trees  and  the 
orchards  as  is  the  chipping  sparrow.  It  ceases  singing  earlier  than 
any  of  the  other  members  of  its  family,  being  seldom  heard  after 
about  the  tenth  of  July. 

Black  and  White  Warbler  (Miiiotilta  varia>) 

Other  names :    Black  and  white  creeper ;  black  and  white  creeping 

warbler. 

The  entire  bird  is  the  best  field  mark,  being  vividly  streaked  black 
and  white.  It  is  usually  found  on  the  trunks  or  larger  branches  of 
trees,  although  it  also  feeds  at  times  farther  out  among  the  foliage. 
It  moves  about  the  tree  in  a  more  or  less  creeping  fashion,  but  not 
with  such  jerky  motions  as  those  of  the  brown  creeper.  Its  song  is 
a  slight,  lisping  note,  and  while  seemingly  quite  weak,  can  often  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  several  rods.  The  nest  is  placed  at  the  foot 
of  a  small  tree  or  among  the  roots  of  an  old  stump. 

This  species  is  fairly  common  over  much  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
section.  It  prefers  deciduous  trees  in  more  open  situations,  but  will 
be  found  in  various  localities  in  migration  seasons.  During  the  sum- 
mer it  is  found  along  the  various  glens,  and  it  also  seems  to  show 
some  preference  for  bluffy  situations  such  as  found  along  the  road 
between  Watkins  Glen  and  Montour  Falls,  where  this  warbler  is 
common. 
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Golden-winged  Warbler  {Vcrmivora  chrysoptera) 

When  seen  in  the  field  it  may  be  identified  by  its  black  throat,  black 
line  through  the  eye,  and  golden  pate  (Fig.  271). 

The  golden-winged  warbler  attracts  attention  with  its  dry,  insect- 
like notes  which  are  like  no  other  warbler  notes  of  the  region.  These 
notes  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  blue-winged  warbler,  but  the 
latter  species  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  this  territory  (Eaton,  Pt. 
2:385),  so  there  is  little  danger  of  confusion.  The  " zee-zee-zce-zee" 
of  the  golden-winged  warbler,  often  repeated,  will  be  heard  usually 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  bird  nests  on  or  near  the  ground,  in 
second  growth  or  low  shrubbery. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarer  warblers  of  central  New  York,  and  I  was 
able  to  find  it  only  in  Potter  Swamp,  where  it  held  forth  in  the 
deciduous  trees  along  the  fringes  of  the  swamp  (Fig.  270).  It  sings 
frequently  during  May  and  June,  but  will  seldom  be  heard  after  the 
first  of  July.  In  Potter  Swamp  it  is  probable  that  this  warbler  will 
be  found  of  regular  seasonal  occurrence. 

Tennessee  Warbler  (Verniivora  peregrina) 

This  warbler  has  a  bright  olive-green  back,  and  white  under  parts 
washed  with  green.  Its  head  is  gray,  and  the  chief  mark  of  identifica- 
tion is  a  white  line  above  and  a  narrow  black  line  through  the 
eye.  Its  song  is  a  lilting,  accented  "ivitsu-zvitsu-witsii" ,  beginning 
deliberately  but  increasing  in  rapidity  to  the  end. 

During  the  migrations  the  Tennessee  warbler  seems  partial  to  low, 
deciduous  trees  and  will  often  bei  found  in  shade  trees  and  orchards. 
During  May  of  1929  and  1930,  I  listed  it  in  each  case  on  six  dil¥erent 
days;  and  on  four  days  in,  May  of  1931. 

Orange-crowned  Warbler  (Verniivora  cclata  celata) 

The  orange-crowned  warbler  is,  in  general,  a  dull  olive-green  on 
the  upper  parts,  with  a  partly  concealed  patch  of  orange-brown  on 
the  crown,  which,  however,  can  often  be  seen  under  field  conditions ; 
the  under  parts  are  a  dull  sulphurous  yellow  with  faint  dusky  streaks. 
The  bird  may,  perhaps,  be  confused  with  the  male  of  the  Nashville 
warbler,  but  it  lacks  the  white  eye-ring  and  the  gray  cheeks  of  the 
latter. 

The  present  species  is  one  of  the  less  common  warblers  of  central 
New  York,  and  is  found  only  as  a  migrant,  arriving  about  the  last 
of  April. 
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I  recorded  the  species  on  May  6  and  7,  193 1,  at  Chidsey  Gully, 
and  on  the  9th  in  Italy  Valley;  but  I  saw  no  more  of  the  orange- 
crowned  warbler  that  season,  and  during  the  two  previous  seasons 
spent  in  the  territory,  I  did  not  see  the  bird  at  all. 

Nashville  Warbler  (Vcnnivora  ruficapilla  ruficapilla) 

The  distinguishing  field  marks  are  the  ashy  gray  head  and  the 
white  eye-ring.  Its  song  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Tennessee  warbler, 
and  may  be  represented  fairly  well  by  the  syllables,  "witsu-witsu- 
witsu-witsu-weet-weet-weet-weet",  the  first  group  of  syllables  uttered 
with  some  deliberation,  and  the  second  group  so  hurriedly  as  almost 
to  produce  a  trill. 

The  Nashville  warbler  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  rather  com- 
mon migrant  through  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  but  in  recent  years 
a  few  records  of  it  as  a  summer  resident  also  have  been  secured.  The 
late  C.  F.  Stone  informed  me  that  in  July,  1930,  he  had  found  this 
warbler  in  song  a  mile  south  of  Buttermilk  Falls,  near  Ithaca,  in  the 
habitat  of  the  yellow-breasted  chat  and  the  chestnut-sided  warbler 
(Fig.  238),  and  that  during  much  of  June,  193 1,  he  had  heard  one 
singing  daily  at  his  camp  on  Chidsey  Gully.  My'  own  single  summer 
record  of  the  bird  was  secured  at  Taughannock  Falls. 

The  Nashville  warbler  nests  on  the  ground,  among  the  grasses  of 
an  open  bank  or  at  the  base  of  a  low  shrub. 

Eastern  Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva) 
Other  names :   Wild  canary ;  summer  warbler ;  summer  yellowbird. 

The  yellow  warbler  shares  with  the  goldfinch  the  rather  common 
popular  name  of  wild  canary.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  our 
warblers  and  frequents  in  general  the  same  type  of  habitat  in  which 
are  found  the  yellow-breasted  chat,  field  sparrow  and  indigo  bunting. 
Its  song  is  vigorous  for  so  small  a  body  and  is  heard  from  the  time 
of  the  bird's  first  arrival,  about  the  first  of  May,  until  its  departure 
in  the  autumn,  although  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  it  is 
heard  more  frequently  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  than  at 
other  times  of  the  day. 

Yellow  warblers  nest  in  shrubs,  bushes,  or  sapling  trees.  They  are 
common  victims  of  the  cowbird,  but  are  one  of  the  few  species  that 
react  in  a  defensive  way  against  it.  They  do  not  eject  the  cowbird's 
egg  from  the  nest,  but  proceed  to  build  a  new  floor  to  cover  it, — along 
with  their  own  eggs— raise  the  walls  a  little  higher  and  lay  a  new 
batch  of  eggs.    If  the  cowbird  again  visits  the  nest  and  deposits 
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Fig.  275.  In  the  heart  of  Potter  Swamp.  In  May  and  June,  the  northern 
water-thrush,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  brown  creeper  are  to  be  found  in 
this  portion  of  the  swamp.    May  18,  1931. 
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Fig.  276.    Nest  of  cerulean  warbler,  Fig.  277.    Xest  of  red-eyed  vireo,  Pot- 
55  feet  up  in  a  maple  tree,  Potter  ter  Swamp.    June  7,  1925.  Photo- 
Swamp.    June  5,  1915.    Photograph  graph  by  C.  F.  Stone, 
by  C.  F.  Stone. 


Fig.  278.    Nest  of  chimney  swift  in  stone  chimney  of  an  old  house  near  Yates- 
ville,  N.  Y.   June  17,  1900.    Photograph  by  C.  F.  Stone. 
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another  egg,  the  same  process  will  be  repeated.  Instances  are  known 
where,  as  the  result  of  repeated  visits  by  the  cowbird,  yellow  warblers 
have  kept  adding  to  their  nest  in  this  way  until  it  was  five  or  six 
"stories"  high. 

The  yellow  warbler  is  common  in  our  territory,  where  its  sprightly 
song  is  one  of  the  first  heard  on  a  morning  in  almost  any  locality.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  first  warblers  to  depart  in  the  fall,  and  is  seldom 
seen  after  about  the  15th  of  August. 

Magnolia  Warbler  {Dcudroica  viaynolia) 

The  bright  yellow  breast  and  belly,  heavily  streaked  with  black, 
the  yellow  rump,  and  gray  crown  (instead  of  yellow  as  in  the  myrtle 
warbler)  are  the  distinguishing  field  marks  of  the  magnolia  warbler. 
In  the  section  in  question  this  warbler  is  common  during  migrations, 
but  occurs  only  sparingly  during  the  summer  months,  since  it  nests 
mainly  in  the  Canadian  and  upper  transition  zones.  During  June, 
193 1,  I  found  it  at  Chidsey  Gully,  at  Ringwood  near  Ithaca,  at 
Taughannock  Falls,  and  at  Fillmore  Glen. 

Cape  May  Warbler  (Dcudroica  tigrina) 

Distinguished  by  the  yellow  of  the  cheeks  centered  with  chestnut; 
yellow  breast  with  black  streaks,  and  streaked  back  ending  in  a  yel- 
lowish rump. 

The  Cape  May  warbler  occurs  here  in  varying  numbers,  usually 
small,  and  as  a  transient  only.  A  few  are  generally  to  be  seen  every 
spring  and  fall,  but  not  many  field  observers  are  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  it.  Personally,  I  missed  the  bird  altogether  during  the 
last  season  of  the  present  survey,  but  saw  a  pair  on  August  31,  1931. 
Like  most  of  our  other  warblers,  this  species  during  migrations  may 
be  met  with  in  woodlands,  dooryard  trees  or  orchards. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (  Dendroica  caendescens  caerulescens) 

Chief  field  mark,  the  coal  black  throat  and  sides,  contrasted  vividly 
with  the  grayish  blue  back. 

The  black-throated  blue  warbler  is  a  bird  of  the  dense  hillside 
forest,  although  in  migrations  it  may  be  found  in  various  other  situa- 
tions. But  it  prefers  the  cool,  dark  woods.  I  found  it  common  in 
Enfield  Glen  and  in  Fillmore  Glen  State  Park,  but  it  will  be  found 
also  in  other  suitable  localities  within  the  area  in  question. 

Its  song  is  distinctive  and  cannot  be  confused  with  that  of  any 
other  warbler.    The  singing  continues  until  about  the  last  of  June, 
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and  usually  issues  from  the  tall  trees  in  which  the  bird  finds  its  insect 
food.  It  is  one  of  those  nasal  songs  which  are  common  to  a  part  of 
the  warbler  group,  and  resembles  the  syllables,  " zee-zee-zee-zeeeeeee" , 
the  last  being  drawn  out  in  a  cicada-like  drawl,  and  sometimes  at  a 
slightly  higher  pitch  than  the  short  notes. 

Although  this  warbler  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  tops  of 
the  taller  trees,  its  activity  here  is  connected  with  feeding;  it  nests 
in  low  shrubs  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground. 

Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata) 

This  is  the  little  warbler  of  the  four  yellow  patches  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  others.  The  sides,  rump  and  crown  are  bright 
yellow,  while  the  remainder  of  the  body  is  plain  gray,  streaked  with 
black  on  the  back  and  on  the  flanks.  The  throat  is  white,  and  this 
will  separate  it  at  first  glance  from  the  magnolia  warbler  which  has 
a  yellow  throat. 

Myrtle  warblers  are  transients  only  in  this  territory,  and  very  com- 
mon during  migrations  both  in  spring  and  fall,  arriving  in  large 
flocks,  so  that  at  times  the  trees  appear  to  be  fairly  alive  with  them. 
They  seem  to  prefer  woodlands  of  second-growth,  as  well  as  orchard 
and  shade  trees,  and  therefore  are  usually  at  convenient  altitudes  for 
more  detailed  observation  by  the  bird  lover. 

During  migrations  they  may  appear  in  almost  any  locality  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  section.  In  spring  they  begin  to  arrive  soon  after  the 
middle  of  April,  being  one  of  the  earliest  warblers  to  come  north,  and 
remain  until  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler  {Dendroica  virens  virens) 

Olive-green  above,  with  white  belly,  black  throat  and  yellow  cheeks. 

This  warbler  inhabits  the  mixed  conifer  and  hardwood  forests  of 
the  region.  It  is  one  of  our  most  common  summer-resident  warblers, 
in  many  localities.  Its  characteristic  and  seemingly  incessant  song, 
"zee-zee-ZEE-zcc-zcc" ,  continues  through  the  nesting  season,  but 
diminishes  in  frequency  during  July  and  early  August  when  it  is 
limited  to  early  morning  hours,  and  has  usually  ceased  altogether  by 
the  middle  of  August.  This  warbler  is  not  shy  and  is  therefore  easy 
to  observe.  It  is  very  active  and  pursues  its  way  among  the  branches 
of  hemlocks  and  deciduous  trees  with  great  agility,  seldom  pausing 
for  more  than  an  instant,  when  it  raises  its  voice  in  song. 

It  will  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  generous  mixture  of  conifers 
and  deciduous  trees, — as  in  the  wooded  gullies  in  this  region  and  in 
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such  State  parks  as  Tau^hannock,  Enfield,  Buttermilk  Falls  and 
Watkins  Glen. 

Cerulean  Warbler  {Dendroica  cernlea) 

Upper  parts  blue  with  black  streaks  on  back  and  on  sides  of  crown ; 
under  parts  white  with  a  narrow  black  band  across  the  breast  and 
down  the  sides. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elusive  warblers  because  of  its  habit  of 
remaining  at  all  times  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  densest  foliage.  However,  its  song,  when  one  has  become 
familiar  with  it,  will  betray  its  presence.  It  is  heard  rather  frequently 
during  the  morning  hours  when  the  bird  is  feeding.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  black-throated  blue  warbler, — to  my  ears,  at 
least — but  weaker  and  less  nasal. 

The  nest  of  the  cerulean  warbler  is  placed  in  a  tall  tree,  at  a  height 
of  40  or  more  feet  from  the  ground  (Fig.  276). 

I  found  this  warbler  in  Potter  Swamp,  and  in  the  wooded  parts  of 
Montezuma  Marsh — especially  along  the  section  of  the  old  Erie 
Canal  here  remaining. 

Blackburnian  Warbler  {Dendroica  jusca) 

This  "bird  of  flame",  though  diminutive,  is  a  striking  little  figure  as 
it  flits  about  through  the  foliage  of  second-growth  and  the  lower 
branches  of  larger  trees.  With  a  breast  like  an  autumnal  sunset, 
figuratively  speaking, — orange-yellow  shading  to  paler  on  the  belly, 
and  with  two  white  wing-bars  so  broad  that  they  at  times  appear  to 
merge  into  one  white  patch  on  the  wing,  the  bird  is  readily  identified. 

It  is  one  of  the  less  common  of  the  warblers  to  be  found  in  the 
area,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  While  mainly  a  migrant 
in  this  section,  a  few  remain  to  nest  in  certain  localities. 

The  Blackburnian  warbler  is  partial  to  the  mixed  forests  which 
are  found  along  the  edges  of  the  various  gullies,  and  it  may  readily 
be  found  during  the  summer  at  Taughannock  Falls,  Chidsey  Gully, 
the  Hammondsport  glens,  and  Fillmore  Glen. 

Its  song  is  rather  weak  and  trilling,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
magnolia  warbler. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler  {Dendroica  pcnsylvanica) 

Field  marks  here  are  the  bright  golden  pate  and  the  chestnut-brown 
band  on  the  sides. 

Dry  shrubby  hillsides  and  areas  of  second-growth  are  favorite 
places  for  this  little  warbler,  and  in  such  habitats  in  this  section  its 
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song  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  on  summer  mornings.  The 
song  resembles  greatly  that  of  the  yellow  warbler,  except  that  it  is 
less  sliding  and  ends  with  more  of  a  trill.  I  found  the  chestnut-sided 
warbler  common  about  the  edges  of  some  of  the  gullies  along  Lake 
Keuka,  where  timber  has  been  cut  ofif  and  where  second-growth 
and  blackberry  vines  furnish  an  attractive  tangle ;  also  at  Taughan- 
nock  State  Park,  in  the  habitat  of  the  yellow-breasted  chat,  south  of 
Buttermilk  Falls  (Fig.  238)  ;  and  at  Clark's  Gully  near  Canandaigua 
Lake.    It  will  be  found  also  in  many  other  localities. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler  {Dendroica  castanea) 

One  of  the  rarest  warblers  of  the  region,  it  may  occasionally 
appear  in  "waves",  when  it  is  fairly  common. 

Messrs.  Burtch  and  Stone  told  me  of  such  waves  which  have 
occurred  in  the  vicinities  of  Branchport  and  Potter  Swamp  in  the 
past,  when  these  warblers  were  numerous;  but  such  waves  are  infre- 
quent. My  only  record  of  the  bay-breasted  warbler  during  the  two 
seasons  I  spent  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section  was  secured  on  May  31, 
1930,  at  Owasco  Lake  near  Auburn,  when  I  saw  an  individual  bird 
in  a  cemetery  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

The  prominent  field  marks  of  the  bay-breasted  warbler  are  the 
reddish  brown  (or  chestnut)  breast,  sides  and  crown,  and  black  face. 

Black-poll  Warbler  (Dendroica  striata) 

This  is  one  of  the  later  warblers  to  arrive,  reaching  central  New 
York  toward  the  middle  of  May  and  remaining  occasionally  into  the 
first  week  of  June.  At  first  sight  the  bird  might  be  confused  with  the 
black  and  white  warbler,  as  the  body  is  largely  streaked  black  and 
white,  but  the  whole  top  of  the  head  above  the  eyes  is  black,  and  the 
bird  is  different  in  its  habits  and  actions,  being  found  in  the  leafy 
foliage  rather  than  along  the  trunk  and  larger  branches. 

The  song  of  the  black-poll  is  very  distinctive  and,  after  one  has 
become  familiar  with  it,  is  a  most  useful  means  of  identification.  It 
is  almost  wren-like,  but  more  monotonous,  for  the  string  of  rippling 
notes  is  given  in  the  same  key  throughout.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
somewhat  the  song  of  the  pine  warbler. 

The  black-poll  warbler  is  quite  common  in  this  section  in  migra- 
tions and  may  then  usually  be  found  in  shade  trees  and  in  more  open 
deciduous  woods. 
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Northern  Pine  Warbler  (Dendroica  pinus  pinus) 

Olive-greenish  above  with  a  decided  yellowish  tinge  below;  two 
prominent  white  wing-bars.  The  white  wing-bars  on  an  otherwise 
drably  marked  bird  are  the  chief  field  mark. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Stone  informed  me  of  a  pair  of  these  birds 
that  for  several  seasons  kept  returning  to  the  site  of  his  camp  on 
Chidsey  Gully  and  became  so  tame  they  would  take  food  from  his 
hand.  In  the  spring  of  1931,  however,  the  female  returned  with  a 
different  mate,  one  much  less  brightly  colored  than  the  other  and 
much  more  shy. 

Recently  some  pine  warblers  remained  in  Chidsey  Gully  through- 
out the  winter. 

Pine  warblers  in  this  section  are  likely  to  be  found  along  the  deep 
gullies  wherever  red  pme  occurs  in  some  quantity.  These  warblers 
nest  in  the  red  pines,  the  nest  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  clump 
of  cones.    In  such  a  situation  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish. 

The  song  of  the  pine  warbler  is  a  weak,  insignificant  trill,  uttered 
at  intervals.  During  the  course  of  my  stay  at  Mr.  Stone's  camp  it 
was  one  of  the  familiar  sounds  around  his  feeding  station  (Fig. 
260).  The  pine  warblers  at  this  camp  nested  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chasm,  and  during  the  period  when  they  evidently  were  rearing 
their  young,  seldom  came  to  the  feeding  station.  In  August,  how- 
ever, when  the  family  cares  presumably  were  over,  they  returned, 
and  I  saw  them  there  as  late  as  the  last  week  of  that  month. 

I  found  the  pine  warbler  along  several  of  the  Lake  Keuka  gullies, 
and  in  the  narrow  ravine  through  which  the  road  runs  from  Potter 
to  Middlesex.  This  ravine,  it  may  be  added,  will  be  found  an  excel- 
lent locality  also  in  which  to*  find  various  other  warblers. 

Western  Palm  Warbler  (Dendroica  palmaruin  palniaruni) 

The  palm  warbler  is  a  transient  only,  and  one  of  the  less  common 
warblers  of  the  section. 

It  is  grayish  olive-brown  above,  yellowish  below,  with  two  light 
yellowish  wing-bars.  The  unmistakable  field  mark  is  the  reddish 
orange  crown  and  the  yellowish  line  over  the  eye.  It  has  the  habit, 
when  at  rest,  of  twitching  its  tail  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
water-thrush,  the  spotted  sandpiper  or  the  pipit. 

I  have  but  one  record  of  my  own  for  the  palm  warbler  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  section,  and  that  is  for  May  16,  193 1,  when  I  saw  an 
individual  of  this  species  on  the  west  side  of  Potter  Swamp.  This 
was  a  rather  late  date  for  the  bird  to  be  found  in  the  territory,  for  it 
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usually  arrives  in  April  and  has  passed  on  before  the  middle  of  May. 
In  the  fall,  according  to  Eaton  (2:430),  "it  is  fairly  common  during 
the  first  half  of  October,"  in  western  New  York. 

Oven-bird  {Seiurus  atirocapillus) 

The  oven-bird  is  a  denizen  of  the  cool  dark  woods,  and  will  be 
found  on  or  near  the  ground.  Its  call  note  is  distinctive,  a  repetition 
of  syllables  likened  to  " teacher-teaxher-teacher-teacher" ,  loud  and 
emphatic,  but  diminishing  toward  the  end.  The  bird  itself  is  of 
rather  plain  olive-brown  hue  above,  and  light  below,  with  black 
streaks  along  the  sides.  The  crown  is  golden  brown,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  a  black  stripe. 

The  oven-bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  this  territory  and 
will  be  found  in  woodlands  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
ground  cover,  whether  in  swamps,  on  hillsides  or  in  gullies.  The 
nest  is  built  on  the  ground  and  is  arched  over  with  leaves  and  grasses 
so  as  to  have  a  fancied  resemblance  to  an  old  time  Dutch  oven ;  hence 
the  name  oven-bird  (Fig.  272). 

Northern  Water-thrush  {Seiurus  novehoracensis  novehoracensis) 

Olive-brown  above ;  under  parts  slightly  buffy  and  conspicuously 
streaked  with  black ;  a  yellowish  line  over  the  eye. 

This  bird  may  be  more  often  heard  than  seen.  It  is  a  resident  of 
the  wet  swampy  woods,  except  during  migrations.  Its  song  is  wild 
and  ringing,  and  once  having  heard  it,  it  is  likely  to  linger  long  in 
one's  memory.  When  you  invade  its  swampy  home  you  may  chance 
to  see  the  bird  teetering  along  on  a  rotten  log, — sometimes  near  by — 
or  peering  out  at  you  from  the  lower  branches  of  some  tree.  It  has 
a  sharp  "chip"  of  alarm,  which  it  utters  at  frequent  intervals  when  its 
domain  is  invaded. 

The  nest  is  built  on  a  raised  hummock  in  the  swamp,  usually  among 
the  roots  of  an  old  stump.  W  hen  the  bird  is  brooding  it  may  often 
permit  a  very  close  approach,  and  at  times  will  show  great  distress, 
fluttering  about  and  uttering  its  excited  "chips". 

This  water-thrush  is  very  common  in  Potter,  Bear  and  Collins 
swamps.  On  a  day  when  I  boated  through  Potter  Swamp  I  saw  or 
heard  an  estimated  twenty-five  of  these  water-thrushes  along  the 
upper  section  of  my  course.  The  species  is  found  also,  but  in  lesser 
numbers,  in  smaller  swamps  in  the  section  (Fig.  247)  and  in  the 
wooded  parts  of  Montezuma  Marsh. 
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Louisiana  Water-thrush  (Sciurus  motacilla) 

Similar  to  the  northern  water-thrush,  but  the  under  parts  whiter 
and  the  Hne  over  the  eye  white. 

This  is  a  common  bird  of  the  ravines  and  dark  guUies  bordering 
on  the  Finger  Lakes.  Every  gully  of  any  length  harbors  three  or 
four  pairs,  which  may  be  seen  teetering  about  on  the  rocks  and  old 
fallen  trees  as  one  makes  one's  way  up  or  down  the  gully.  Call  notes 
and  song  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  northern  water-thrush,  yet 
distinct  differences  can  be  detected.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  song 
of  the  Louisiana  water-thrush  is  longer  and  slightly  more  varied, 
although  just  as  wild  and  ringing. 

The  nest  is  built  along  the  sides  of  the  gully,  not  far  from  the 
stream,  and  usually  under  an  overhanging  fern,  tuft  of  grass,  or 
ledge  of  the  bank.  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  species  that 
if  pebbles  or  bits  of  shale  fall  into  the  nest  while  it  is  under  con- 
struction, the  builders  abandon  that  particular  venture  and  proceed 
to  build  a  new  nest.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
occupied  nest  of  this  water-thrush  there  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
one  or  more  unfinished  nests. 

Connecticut  Warbler  (Oporornis  agilis) 

This  warbler  is  a  transient  in  the  section,  and  while  rare  in  the 
spring  migrations  (Eaton,  Pt.  2,  p.  447),  is  said  (loc.  cit.)  to  be  "by 
no  means  rare  in  the  fall  migration."  However,  in  my  sojourn  in 
the  area  I  saw  only  a  single  individual,  September  7,  1929,  along  the 
west  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  near  Canoga. 

The  Connecticut  warbler  greatly  resembles  the  next  following 
species  in  its  coloration,  but  its  head  and  neck  are  a  lighter  gray, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  white  eye-ring. 

Mourning  Warbler  (Oporornis  Philadelphia) 

The  name  of  this  bird  is  derived  from  its  dark' slate-colored  head 
and  neck,  grading  into  black  on  the  upper  breast.  The  rest  of  the 
bird  is  yellow  below  and  olive-brown  above.  The  yellow  under 
parts  are  often  so  bright  as  to  be  in  marked  contrast  with  the  dark 
head  and  neck.    There  is  no  white  around  the  eye. 

This  is  a  warbler  of  the  underbrush  and  woodland  thickets,  from 
which  its  loud  song  may  be  heard.  This  song  resembles  somewhat 
that  of  the  Maryland  yellow-throat  in  its  phrasing,  and  that  of  the 
water-thrush  in  its  ringing  quality. 
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The  bird  is  not  particularly  common  through  the  Finger  Lakes 
section,  in  summer,  although  it  may  be  seen  with  fair  frequency  dur- 
ing spring  migration.  I  have  found  it  in  June  about  Kayutah  Lake 
near  Odessa,  along  the  Erie  Canal  in  Montezuma  Marsh,  in  Taughan- 
nock  State  Park,  and  at  the  head  of  Owasco  Lake. 

Northern  Yellow-throat  (Geothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla) 
Other  name :   Maryland  yellow-throat. 

The  northern  yellow-throat  is  bright  yellow  below,  shading  to 
olive-green  above.    Its  black  cheeks  are  its  distinctive  field  mark. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  widely  distributed  warblers 
of  central  New  York.  It  is  found  about  dooryards  and  gardens,  in 
parks  and  along  roadsides,  but  shows  a  preference  for  brushy 
thickets,  old  fence  rows,  and  marshy  areas.  Its  habit  is  to  hop  about, 
uttering  short  chirps  of  "inquiry,"  occasionally  breaking  into  song. 
The  song  has  been  described  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  my  ear  gets 
it  more  clearly  as  "zvichity-wichity-zi'icJiity-u'ichity",  repeated  rapidly 
four  or  five  times,  and  with  a  decided  swing  and  rhythm. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  perhaps  in  a  bunch  of  long  grass, 
at  the  base  of  a  huge  skunk  cabbage  plant  or  among  the  roots  of 
shrubbery. 

The  species  is  very  cominon  from  the  time  it  arrives  in  May  until 
it  departs  late  in  September  or  early  October.  For  a  while  in 
August,  during  its  molting  period,  it  sings  very  little;  but  after  that 
it  sings  again,  more  or  less,  before  departing  for  the  South.  It  is 
most  commonly  known  as  the  Maryland  yellow-throat,  but  according 
to  the  new  Check  List  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  that 
name  properly  belongs  to  a  more  southern  subspecies  {G.  t.  trichas). 

Yellow-breasted  Chat  (Ictcria  virciis  z'irciis) 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  warblers.  It  has  a  bright  yellow  breast, 
white  belly,  olive-green  upper  parts,  and  a  white  line  over  the  eye. 
It  is  very  reluctant  to  show  its  person  and  keeps  well  out  of  sight 
among  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  its  haunts ;  hence  few  people  who 
for  years  may  have  been  familiar  with  the  great  variety  of  calls  and 
squawks  of  the  yellow-breasted  chat  are  probably  in  position  to  boast 
of  having  seen  it  very  many  times. 

It  is  a  bird  of  the  dry,  shrubby  hillside,  frequenting  the  same  sort 
of  environment  as  that  of  the  chestnut-sided  warbler,  field  sparrow 
and  indigo  bunting  (Fig.  266).  A  habitat  for  the  chat  may  be 
created  in  a  few  years  by  cutting  oflf  the  larger  trees  from  a  hillside 


Fig.  280.    Nest  of  Virginia  rail.    Branchport  Marsh.    June  10,  IQIS- 
Photograph  by  C.  F.  Stone. 
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Fig.  281.    Six  juvenile  brown  creepers  on  trunk  of  tree,  Potter  Swamp. 
May  20,  1915.    Photograph  by  C.  F.  Stone. 


Fig.  282.    Ruffed  grouse  chicks,  Potter  Swamp.    May  31,  1909.  Photograph 

by  C.  F.  Stone. 
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and  allowing  a  second-growth  to  spring  up.  The  cliat  has  a  decided 
preference  for  low  shrubbery  and  other  growth,  only  a  few  feet  in 
height,  but  when  it  gets  beyond  this,  it  goes  elsewhere.  Therefore, 
any  habitat  that  one  might  create  for  the  bird  is  likely  to  be  of 
temporary  nature  only. 

The  chat  is  very  vociferous,  although  so  shy  and  retiring.  While 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bird  by  open  approach, 
if  the  watcher  can  find  a  place  to  sit  down  and  is  willing  to  wait  in 
patience,  he  will  sometimes  be  rewarded  by  sight  of  the  bird  as  it 
makes  its  way  up  to  the  top  of  a  small  sapling  or  other  vantage  point, 
from  which  it  will  proceed  to  send  forth  cat-calls,  squeaks,  chirps  and 
whistles  of  endless  variety.  At  intervals  it  may  undertake  a  jerky 
sally  into  the  air,  describing  a  circle  and  returning  to  the  same  perch. 
It  has  the  curious  habit  while  in  such  flight,  of  jerking  its  tail  up  and 
down,  in  a  rather  ludicrous  fashion. 

There  are  a  few  places  in  this  section  where  this  interesting  bird 
may  be  found  at  the  present  time,  and  where,  it  is  hoped,  conditions 
may  remain  favorable  to  its  existence  for  several  years  to  come.  One 
such  locality  in  particular  is  near  Buttermilk  Falls,  in  a  habitat 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Nashville  warbler  (Fig. 
238)  ;  and  another  is  just  north  of  Clark's  Gully  in  West  River 
Valley,  where  in  the  spring  of  193 1  I  found  two  pairs  of  chats. 
These  are  perhaps  the  most  promising  localities,  but  the  chat  is  also 
to  be  found,  as  yet,  along  the  State  Highway  just  north  of  Ham- 
mondsport,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Keuka ;  along  the  dirt  road 
between  Hammondsjxjrt  and  Pleasant  Valley  (Fig.  266)  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  C.  F.  Stone,  along  the  State  road  just  north  of  Ithaca, 
on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

Hooded  Warbler  (IVilsonia  citrina) 

The  distinguishing  field  mark  of  this  warbler  is  the  hood-like 
appearance  of  the  black  on  its  head,  which  consists  of  black  crown 
and  throat,  connected  by  a  black  band  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  The 
forehead  and  sides  of  the  head  are  bright  yellow. 

The  hooded  warbler  (Eaton,  Pt.  2,  p.  458)  has  been  found  breed- 
ing in  certain  localities  in  Cayuga  County,  but  I  have  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  its  nesting  in  the  area  which  I  personally  visited.  I  found 
it  only  in  May :  on  two  occasions  in  a  small  patch  of  heavy  woods 
on  the  road  between  Auburn  and  Moravia,  along  the  east  side  of 
Owasco  Lake  and  not  far  from  what  is  locally  known  as  "high 
bridge";  and  on  a  third  occasion  on  what  is  known  as  the  "lower 
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road"  between  Interlaken  and  Trumansburg,  in  a  situation  very 
similar  to  the  Owasco  Lake  locality.  The  bird  is  elusive,  keeping 
well  down  in  the  underbrush,  but  it  was  in  full  song  in  each  instance 
here  mentioned,  and  thereby  attracted  my  attention. 

Its  song  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Maryland  yellow-throat,  or  of  the 
mourning  warbler,  but  not  so  vivacious  as  these,  nor  so  full-throated. 

Wilson's  Warbler  (IVilsonia  pusilla  pusilla) 

The  Wilson's  warbler  has  a  black  crown  sharply  set  off  by  the 
yellow  of  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head,  giving  the  bird  the  appear- 
ance of  being  "flatheaded."  The  rest  of  the  body  may  be  described 
as  plain  olive-green  above  and  bright  yellow  below. 

This  warbler  appears  occasionally  during  migrations,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  only  two  records  of  my  own  for  the  Finger  Lakes 
section:  one  on  May  i6,  1930,  in  Fort  Hill  Cemetery,  Auburn,  and 
the  other  on  August  31,  1931,  at  Branchport. 

The  song  of  the  Wilson's  warbler  is  said  (Eaton,  Pt.  2,  p.  462)  to 
resemble  somewhat  that  of  the  Nashville  warbler,  but  is  slightly- 
louder ;  and  it  is  said  also  (loc.  cit.)  that  it  "suggests  somewhat  in 
miniature  that  of  the  Northern  water  thrush.    .    .  ." 

Canada  Warbler  {IVilsonia  canadensis) 

The  distinguishing  field  mark  of  this  species  is  a  series  of  black 
"streaks  across  the  yellow  breast,  resembling  a  necklace.  The  upper 
parts  are  gra3'ish. 

This  warbler  is  fairly  common  over  much  of  the  present  area  and 
is  found  in  the  ravines  and  gorges  bordering  the  lakes.  It  will  also 
be  found  in  heavily  forested  areas,  such  as  those  of  Enfield  Glen  and 
of  the  district  between  Odessa  and  Mecklenburg.  Its  song  is  char- 
acteristically warbler-like,  and,  when  the  singer  is  near  enough,  a 
short  "chip"  can  almost  always  be  heard  immediately  preceding  it. 

Specific  localities  where  this  bird  may  be  looked  for  are  Fillmore 
Glen,  Taughannock  Falls  and  Enfield  Glen  State  parks ;  Chidsey 
Gully ;  the  Hammondsport  glens ;  Kayutah  Lake  near  Odessa ;  and 
Potter  Swamp. 

American  Redstart  (SetopJiaga  niticilla) 
This  warbler  has  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  a  diminutive  tow- 
hee,  because  of  its  black  body,  but  the  red  spots  in  wings  and  tail 
(yellow  in  the  female)  are  the  marks  of  identification.  Its  song  is 
weaker  than  that  of  the  yellow  warbler,  but  has  a  close  resemblance 
to  it. 
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The  redstart  is  common  in  the  densely  wooded  areas  in  this  terri- 
tory, in  summer,  and  I  found  it  occasionally  also  along  the  glens. 
During  the  spring  migration  it  may  be  called  abundant  in  some  places, 
apparently  arriving  in  small  "waves."  On  May  10,  the  date  on 
which  the  first  arrivals  appeared  in  this  locality  in  193 1,  I  counted 
thirty  in  Potter  Swamp.  On  May  18,  the  day  of  the  local  Potter 
Swamp  bird  census,  I  estimated  that  I  saw  or  heard  100  redstarts 
during  my  tramp  of  four  miles  through  the  swamp. 

The  redstart's  nest  is  a  delicate  structure  of  mosses,  lichens  and 
other  soft  materials,  placed  in  a  sapling  at  a  height  of  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  another  one  of  those  small  birds  that  fre- 
quently are  imposed  upon  by  the  cowbird,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  it  feeding  the  relatively  huge  young  of  this  interloper. 

English  Sparrow  (Passer  doincsticits  domesticus) 
Other  names  :    House  sparrow ;  European  sparrow. 

No  description  is  necessary  for  this  well  known  little  street  gamin. 
There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  late  years  to  becloud  its  villainy 
by  giving  it  the  more  intimate  cognomen  of  "house  sparrow",  by 
which  it  is  becoming  more  commonly  known  in  some  quarters.  This 
is  not  a  desirable  turn,  since  there  is  a  possibility  of  confusing  it,  in 
certain  quarters,  with  the  chipping  sparrow  which  nests  commonly 
about  our  lawns  and  gardens  and  which  is  also  called  "house  sparrow" 
in  some  localities. 

While  the  economic  status  of  the  English  sparrow  may  be  some- 
what in  the  balance,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  like  the  starling, 
its  tendency  is  to  displace  bluebirds,  martins  and  other  native  hole- 
nesting  species  by  usurping  their  nesting  places.  I  have  been  told 
by  older  people  here,  that  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  fifty  or  more 
years  ago,  the  purple  martin  was  one  of  the  common  birds  about  their 
homes,  but  that  it  gradually  disappeared  after  the  coming  of  the 
English  sparrow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  English  sparrow  appears 
to  be  much  less  numerous  in  later  years,  although  this  is  chiefly,  per- 
haps, a  local  condition.  This  state  of  af¥airs  has  been  attributed  to 
the  increased  use  of  automobiles  and  trucks, — not  that  these  vehicles 
kill  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  sparrows,  but  through  the 
fact  that  with  the  passing  of  horses  there  is  now  much  less  food  for 
these  birds  on  the  roads,  everywhere,  so  their  population  is  less  con- 
centrated. Visitors  coming  into  this  region  from  the  Middle  West 
will  note  at  once,  I  think,  that  the  English  sparrow  is  much  less 
common  here  than  where  they  came  from. 
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Bobolink  (Doliclwnyx  orycivorus) 

The  colors  on  this  bird  are  reversed  from  the  usual  order:  The 
light  markings  are  on  the  upper  parts  while  the  lower  parts  are  black. 
As  it  flies  across  the  meadow  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white. 

The  bobolink  sings  on  the  wing  more  than  does  any  other  bird  of 
the  region,  and  when  flying  across  a  field,  during  the  breeding  season, 
it  bubbles  forth  its  liquid  song  from  the  time  it  takes  off  until  it  drops 
into  the  depths  of  the  meadow  grass  or  lights  on  a  weed  stalk  or  a 
bush. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  hay  meadow  or  slough,  and 
consequently  many  a  nest  comes  to  grief  when  the  meadow  is  mowed, 
or  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  turned  into  pasture  during  the 
nesting  season  (Fig.  263). 

The  bobolink  is  a  common  bird  of  the  open  fields  throughout  the 
region.  It  prefers,  if  anything,  the  low,  moist  meadows  which  in 
places  verge  into  swampy  conditions.  The  wet  meadows  at  the  head 
of  Potter  Swamp,  for  example,  seem  to  be  alive  with  bobolinks  dur- 
ing June ;  but  the  highlands  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  also 
ofifer  a  strong  attraction,  and  many  may  here  be  seen  as  one  drives 
along  on  the  road  (Fig.  228). 

Eastern  Meadowlark  (Sturnella  magna  magna) 

The  field  mark  of  this  familiar  species  is  the  rich  yellow  breast 
with  a  suspended  black  crescent ;  and  when  in  flight  its  conspicuous 
white  outer  tail  feathers  will  be  noted. 

The  sliding,  flute-like  song  of  the  meadowlark  is  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  spring, — or  at  least  that  the  back  of  winter  is  broken. 
Like  the  bobolink,  the  meadowlark  is  an  inhabitant  of  meadows  and 
cultivated  fields,  although  it  often  lights  on  some  high  tree  or  pole 
to  sing.  Like  the  bobolink,  too,  it  often  sings  on  the  wing,  but  a 
different  sort  of  song.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  its  song 
ceases. 

The  nest  is  an  arched-over  structure  on  the  ground  and  well  con- 
cealed in  the  grass.  The  bird  is  rather  wary  about  approaching  the 
vicinity  of  its  domicile  when  intruders  are  about,  and  its  nest  is 
therefore  rather  difficult  to  find. 

The  meadowlark  is  common  throughout  the  Finger  Lakes  section. 
In  the  fall  it  may  be  seen  in  flocks  varying  in  size  from  half  a  dozen 
to  a  score  or  more  individuals,  moving  about  in  pastures  or  other 
open  situations. 
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Eastern  Red-winged  Blackbird  (Agelaius  phoeniceus  phocnicens) 

The  red  epaulet  set  off  against  the  black  (of  the  male)  is  the 
unfailing  mark  of  identification.  The  female,  like  the  females  of 
many  other  species  of  birds,  is  duller  colored  and  quite  different  from 
the  male,  being  streaked  brown  and  black  with  only  a  suggestion  of 
pink  on  the  "shoulders." 

A  familiar  sight  along  the  country  roads,  wherever  marshes  or  wet 
pastures  occur,  is  the  male  red-wing,  perched  on  fence  or  small  tree, 
uttering  its  pleasing  "quon-ker-cec" ,  accompanied  by  the  spreading  of 
wings  and  tail  after  the  fashion  of  the  cowbird.  Females  predominate 
in  numbers, — for  the  red-wing  is  a  bigamist,  and  one  male  will  con- 
sort with  half  a  dozen  or  more  females  in  a  given  locality. 

The  nest  is  built  in  a  small  willow  or  among  the  cat-tails  of  a  wet 
marsh.  It  is  not  exactly  unusual  to  find  a  nest  built  among  the  reeds 
where  one  side  is  attached  to  a  dead  cat-tail  of  the  previous  year,  the 
other  side  to  a  live  and  growing  plant,  with  the  result  that  the  nest 
becomes  decidedly  lopsided, — even  to  the  extent  of  discharging  the 
eggs  into  the  water.  Red-wings  are  vociferous  in  the  defense  of 
their  nests,  and  whenever  an  intruder  comes  into  the  vicinity  both 
males  and  females  fly  forth  to  meet  him,  hovering  over  his  head  and 
uttering  their  sharp  "ehacks"  of  alarm. 

By  August  most  red-wings  are  through  with  nesting  activities,  and 
after  the  custom  of  blackbirds  generally,  gather  in  large  flocks  about 
the  marshes,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  the  south.  In  the  cat-tails 
of  Potter  Swamp  and  Branchport  marsh  red-wings  roost  for  the 
night  together  with  large  numbers  of  starlings. 

While  the  red-wing  is  especially  abundant  in  marshy  areas  border- 
ing the  various  lakes  of  the  section,  there  are  numerous  smaller 
ponds,  swales  and  wet  pastures  scattered  throughout,  where  colonies 
of  smaller  size  are  usually  to  be  found. 

Baltimore  Oriole  (Icterus  galhula) 
Other  name  :    Golden  robin. 

Many  persons  welcome  the  warm  May  days  when  the  "golden 
robin"  whistles  from  the  elm  on  the  lawn.  This  conspicuous  bird, 
with  the  brilliant  orange  breast,  belly,  sides  and  rump,  and  black 
head  and  back,  darts  through  the  air  like  a  "living  flame."  Its  nest 
is  unique  and  hangs  like  a  stocking  from  the  tip  of  the  suspending 
branch.  Because  of  its  situation  it  is  well  protected  from  ground 
enemies  at  least. 
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The  whistling  song  of  this  bird  is  too  famihar  to  need  description. 
It  is  seldom  heard  after  the  middle  of  August;  but  a  hard 
" chir-r-r-r-r"  is  then  frequently  uttered. 

The  Baltimore  oriole  is  mainly  a  bird  of  the  shade  trees  of  village 
streets  and  lawns,  although  it  will  occasionally  be  found  also  in  scat- 
tered country  groves.  It  does  not,  however,  commonly  inhabit  dense 
forests.  While  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  present  territory  dur- 
ing the  spring  migration  (in  May)  than  later,  yet  practically  every 
village  can  probably  boast  of  a  few  nesting  pairs.  After  the  middle 
of  July  there  is  a  period  of  several  weeks  when  the  Baltimore  oriole 
is  seldom  seen  or  heard.  This  is  the  molting  time,  after  which,  about 
the  middle  of  August,  it  reappears  with  a  new  coat  of  feathers. 

Rusty  Blackbird  {Enphagiis  carolinus) 

The  rusty  blackbird  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin.  While  the  breed- 
ing plumage  of  the  male  is  bluish  black,  in  winter  the  feathers  of 
the  upper  parts  are  tipped  with  reddish  brown ;  hence  the  name  rusty 
blackbird. 

This  bird  is  not  a  summer  resident  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section,  but 
will  be  found  during  migrations.  In  Potter  Swamp  a  few  of  these 
birds  remained  during  the  spring  of  193 1,  until  as  late  as  the  i8th 
of  May,  when  I  saw  several  of  them.  They  return  about  the  last  of 
September  and  are  present  through  the  month  of  October  and  part 
of  November.  The  bird  is  much  less  abundant  than  the  red-winged 
blackbird  and  the  grackle,  so  will  not  be  seen  so  often ;  but  during 
both  spring  and  fall  migrations  it  may  be  seen  in  their  company. 

Bronzed  Grackle  {Qiiiscalus  quisctila  acneits) 
Other  names :   Common  blackbird ;  crow  blackbird. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  blackbird  family  in  our  part  of  the 
United  States.  As  field  marks  are  to  be  noted  (when  the  bird  can 
be  observed  in  favorable  light)  the  "metallic  purple''  or  "steel-blue" 
head  and  neck,  the  "seal-bronze"  of  the  back,  and  bluish  black  wings 
and  tail.  The  tail  is  quite  long,  and  in  the  flying  bird  frequently 
appears  like  a  V-shaped  trough. 

The  bronzed  grackle  is  much  more  common  in  migrations  than  in 
the  summer  months ;  in  fact,  there  are  not  many  places  in  this  section 
where  it  will  be  seen  in  large  nesting  colonies.  One  of  the  few 
places,  however,  is  Potter  Swamp,  where  it  seems  to  be  distributed 
through  the  southern  half,  but  more  particularly  in  the  larger  tree 
growth  at  the  head  of  the  swamp.    It  nests  here  at  various  heights 
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from  the  ground,  and  in  a  variety  of  sites.  The  nest  may  be  placed 
in  a  crotch  at  a  considerable  height,  or  in  a  cavity  in  a  rotted 
stump.  It  is  sometimes  partial  to  conifers  as  nesting  sites  and  has 
been  known  to  select  such  trees  in  cemeteries.  I  am  thinking  particu- 
larly of  a  row  of  evergreens  in  the  cemetery  at  Rushville,  where 
several  pairs  of  grackles  were  established. 

In  common  with  other  members  of  the  family  the  grackles  are 
highly  gregarious  and  in  late  summer  gather  with  flocks  of  red- 
wings and  starlings  to  roost  in  marshes  and  elsewhere,  until  the 
time  comes  to  depart  for  the  south. 

Eastern  Cowbird  (Molothnis  ater  atcr) 

Field  marks:  In  the  male,  the  "cofYee  brown"  head  and  neck  sur- 
mounting an  iridescent  purplish  black  body ;  in  the  female,  the  almost 
uniform  brownish  gray  over  all. 

The  male  gives  voice  occasionally  to  a  squeaky  imitation  of  song, 
which  appears  to  be  uttered  with  considerable  effort,  accompanied 
by  spreading  of  tail  and  wings. 

These  birds,  as  generally  well  known,  build  no  nests  of  their  own, 
but  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  smaller  species.  Many  small 
song  birds  serve  as  hosts  to  this  parasite,  some  of  which  have  previ- 
ously been  mentioned — such  as  the  yellow  warbler,  chipping  sparrow, 
field  sparrow,  red-eyed  vireo,  indigo  bunting,  phoebe  and  others. 
The  young  cowbirds.  being  larger  than  the  young  of  their  host,  are 
able  to  stretch  their  hungry  mouths  up  above  those  of  the  others 
and  get  the  larger  share  of  the  food,  with  the  result  that  they  grow 
rapidly  and  may  crowd  the  rightful  inhabitants  out  of  the  nest 
entirely,  or  bring  about  their  starvation. 

Young  cowbirds  that  have  just  left  the  nest  are  usually  vociferous 
as  well  as  greedy,  thus  advertising  their  whereabouts,  and  the  bird 
student  is  likely  to  find  them  occasionally,  in  July  and  early  August, 
receiving  the  undivided  attention  of  some  little  vireo,  sparrow  or 
warbler  foster  parent.  Many  good  people  become  exercised  over  this 
seemingly  offensive  habit  of  the  cowbird  and  harbor  much  resent- 
ment against  it,  not  realizing  that  the  bird  is  not  responsible  for  its 
perverted  ways. 

Economically  the  cowbird  performs  good  service  by  consuming 
many  insects,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  beneficial  in  the  scheme  of  nature 
as  is  any  one  of  the  species  that  suffers  from  its  parasitic  habits. 

The  cowbird  appears  in  April  in  this  territory,  and  is  common 
during  May  and  June  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July.  It  frequents  the 
roadsides  as  well  as  pastures  and  will  often  be  seen  perched  in  the 
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top  branches  of  some  small  tree,  and  on  telephone  poles  and  wires. 
After  the  middle  of  July  it  retires  for  molting  and  will  not  be  seen 
again  in  any  numbers  until  later,  in  August  and  September,  when  it 
appears  in  large  flocks,  often  in  association  with  starlings. 

Scarlet  Tanager  (Piraiiga  crythroinelas) 

Field  marks :  Male,  scarlet,  with  jet-black  wings  and  tail ;  female, 
olive-green  above,  greenish  yellow  below,  with  dusky  wings  and  tail. 

The  scarlet  tanager  is  a  bird  of  the  dense  forest  and  the  tree-tops, 
although  it  will  be  seen  occasionally  in  scattered  patches  of  open 
woods  during  spring  migrations.  It  is  often  heard  singing  during 
May  and  June.  Its  song  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  robin,  in 
tempo  and  length,  but  has  a  characteristic  nasal  quality.  Its  call- 
note  is  very  distinctive  and  has  been  likened  by  some  to  the  word 
"Pittsburgh" ,  the  first  syllable  strongly  accented,  sounding  almost  as 
if  it  were  spat  out. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  limb,  at  a  height  of  lo  to  30 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  but  ordinarily  the  bird  spends  most  of  its  time 
among  the  upper  branches. 

The  scarlet  tanager  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  territory  here 
under  discussion  and  it  will  be  found  in  Potter,  Collins  and  Bear 
swamps,  as  well  as  on  the  forested  slopes  overlooking  the  lakes. 
Like  many  other  birds  it  is  more  or  less  silent  and  retiring  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  but  it  remains  with  us  until  nearly  the 
first  of  October. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  (Hedymeles  liidovicianus) 

While  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  present  in  some  numbers  in 
this  section  during  the  spring  migration,  in  May,  it  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence during  the  summer.  The  conspicuous  scarlet  patch  on  the 
breast  of  the  male  is  its  distinctive  field  mark,  but  in  flight  this  indi- 
vidual shows  mostly  a  prominent  mixture  of  black  and  white.  The 
female  is  quite  diflferent,  resembling  rather  a  gigantic  female  of  the 
purple  finch  and  having  a  broad  whitish  line  over  the  eye. 

This  bird  is  rather  shy  and  retiring.  Its  song  is  a  somewhat  robin- 
like warble,  but  it  is  not  flung  out  in  the  same  vigorous  manner.  It 
is  a  very  sweet  song,  however,  and  of  a  quality  rendering  it  easy  to 
locate  when  heard  in  the  woods. 

Places  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section  in  which  I  have  found  the 
rose-breasted  grosbeak  more  than  once  during  the  summer,  and  indi- 
cating possibly  nesting  localities,  are  Italy  Valley,  Potter  Swamp, 
Taughannock  Falls,  and  the  West  River  valley  near  Clark's  Gully. 
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Indigo  Bunting  (Passerina  cyanea') 

The  male  is  a  bright  steely  blue  all  over,  iridescent  in  bright  sun- 
light. If  near,  or  when  viewed  through  a  field  glass,  traces  of  brown 
may  be  seen  on  the  wing  coverts. 

The  indigo  bunting  is  sparrow-like  in  size  and  shape.  It  frequents 
brushy  pastures  and  old  fence-rows  and  in  certain  localities  will 
commonly  be  seen  along  roadsides.  The  song  is  metallic,  resembling 
most  nearly  that  of  the  goldfinch.  The  bird  also  utters  a  sharp 
"chip"  of  alarm,  which  when  it  once  has  become  familiar,  will  readily 
be  referred  to  its  proper  source. 

The  indigo  bunting,  too,  is  often  imposed  upon  by  the  cowbird, 
and  in  late  summer  may  be  seen  followed  by  begging  young  of  that 
species.  Its  nest  is  usually  placed  in  the  crotch  of  a  low  sapling  or 
a  bush. 

This  species  is  not  distributed  so  generally  over  the  section  as  are 
many  of  the  other  forms  here  listed,  but  it  is  not  uncommon.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  second-growth  habitat  of  the  chat,  and  in  dry 
hillside  situations  with  many  small  trees  of  various  sorts,  especially 
Crataegus.  The  West  River  valley  on  each  side  harbors  a  number 
of  pairs  of  these  birds ;  likewise  the  upper  ends  of  many  of  the 
gullies,  where  tree  growth  is  smaller  and  more  open. 

Eastern  Purple  Finch  {Carpodaciis  pur  pur  ens  purpureus) 

The  male  is  a  rose-reddish  bird  with  faint,  dark  streaks.  The 
female  is  quite  different, — brown-streaked  and  sparrow-like,  with  a 
broad,  light  gray  line  over  the  eye. 

This  species  is  far  more  common  in  the  section  in  winter,  but  an 
occasional  pair  will  be  found  here  and  there  during  the  summer. 
The  old,  neglected  cemeteries  found  in  some  localities,  containing  a 
few  scraggly  pines,  seem  to  be  acceptable  nesting  habitats  in  this 
area  (Fig.  257).  But  I  have  found  these  birds  also,  in  summer,  at 
Fillmore  Glen. 

The  purple  finch,  too,  has  a  pleasing  robin-like  warble,  which  it 
usually  sends  forth  from  its  perch  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree. 

During  the  winter  I  have  found  the  species  in  flocks  in  Fillmore 
Glen,  Enfield  Glen  and  Taughannock  State  parks. 

Northern  Pine  Siskin  {Spinus  pinus  pinus) 

The  notes  of  the  pine  siskin  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
the  goldfinch,  but  the  bird  itself  can  be  distinguished  at  once  by  its 
conspicuously  black-streaked  body,  with  yellowish  on  wings  and 
rump. 
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The  pine  siskin  is  normally  to  be  found,  in  this  section,  only 
during  the  winter,  but  individuals  sometimes  appear  rather  early  in 
the  fall.    It  is  often  found  in  company  with  goldfinches. 

Eastern  Goldfinch  (Spinus  tristis  tristis) 

Other  name  :   Wild  canary. 

Not  only  the  yellow  warbler,  but  the  goldfinch  as  well,  is  given  the 
familiar  popular  title  of  "wild  canary".  As  has  been  noted,  the 
difference  between  the  two  species  will  readily  be  observed,  for  the 
yellow  warbler  is  yellow  over  practically  its  entire  body,  while  in 
the  male  goldfinch  the  wings,  tail  and  crown  are  black.  The  female 
goldfinch  is  greenish  olive.  In  winter  plumage  the  male  is  like  the 
female. 

Gregarious  during  the  winter  and  spring,  the  goldfinch  will  be  seen 
in  flocks  along  the  roadsides,  feeding  from  last  year's  sunflowers, 
teasel,  asters  and  other  seed  containing  weeds.  Nesting  with  its 
attendant  family  cares  comes  later  than  with  most  other  sjiecies, 
taking  place  during  July  and  August, — and  I  have  found  the  parents 
feeding  fledglings  as  late  as  September  20.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
near  the  ground,  constructed  of  fine  grasses  and  lined  with  down 
of  thistle  and  milkweed.  Occasionally,  however,  the  nest  may  be 
found  at  greater  height  in  orchard  or  shade  tree.  These  birds  appear 
locally  to  have  a  leaning  toward  peach  orchards  as  nesting  habitats. 

The  goldfinch  is  common  throughout  the  region  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  There  is  a  wide  popular  belief  that  the  goldfinch  migrates. 
This  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  bright-colored  male  is  not  seen  later 
in  the  autumn.  Although  both  sexes  are  to  be  found  in  large  flocks 
during  the  winter,  they  are  mistaken,  by  the  casual  observer,  for 
sparrows  or  snowbirds. 

Red-eyed  Towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythrophthalmus) 
Other  names  :  Towhee  ;  chewink  ;  ground  robin. 

If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  a  male  towhee  sitting  in 
the  top  of  a  small  tree  and  singing  his  twilight  hymn,  he  will  appear 
much  like  a  gentleman  in  dinner  suit.  His  black  head  and  throat, 
and  white  breast  bordered  by  chestnut  sides,  have  about  the  same 
areal  proportions  as  a  tuxedo.  As  he  drops  from  his  singing  perch 
and  dives  into  the  bushes,  his  spread  tail  of  black  and  white  flashes 
prominently.  The  female  is  marked  like  the  male,  except  that  the 
black  is  replaced  by  grayish  brown. 
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The  cliaracteristic  call  note,  which  has  given  the  bird  its  name,  is 
a  vigorous  "to-whee" ,  strongly  accented  on  the  second  syllable.  In 
early  morning  and  at  the  close  of  day  the  bird  mounts  to  the  top 
of  some  low  tree  or  bush  and  pours  forth  a  pleasing  song  which 
embodies  in  it  a  form  of  the  "to-whee"  call,  and  running  thus :  "Whit! 
to-wheeeeeeeeee" ,  the  last  syllable  terminating  in  a  trill. 

TBi  -nest  of  this  species  is  placed  on  the  ground,  under  an  over- 
hanging''bank,  or  in  a  thicket. 

The  towhee  is  a  bird  of  thicket  and  dry  hillside  and  may  be  found 
in  the  same  environment  as  the  yellow-breasted  chat,  indigo  bunting, 
chestnut-sided  warbler  or  field  sparrow.  But  in  central  New  York 
it  is  far  less  common  than  those  species,  except  the  chat.  I  have 
found  it  near  Cheshire,  west  of  Canandaigua  Lake ;  at  Qark's  Gully 
in  West  River  valley ;  at  Bear  Swamp,  in  brown  thrasher  habitat ; 
between  Odessa  and  Mecklenburg;  and  between  Interlaken  and  Lodi, 
near  Townsendville. 

Eastern  Savannah  Sparrow  {Passerculus  sandii'ichensis  savanna) 

The  Savannah  sparrow  will  be  located  inore  quickly  by  ear  than 
by  eye.  Like  most  of  the  sparrows  of  the  field  habitat,  it  is  dull 
colored,  and  for  positive  sight  identification  alone  a  field  glass  is 
almost  necessary.  It  is  brown-streaked,  but  with  a  decided  bufTy 
tinge  which  is  more  accentuated  after  the  autumnal  molt.  There  is 
a  pale  yellow  mark  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  breast  is  prominently 
streaked  with  black,  which  will  separate  it  from  the  grasshopper 
sparrow  which  it  resembles  somewhat  both  in  appearance  and  in  song. 

The  bird  remains  much  of  the  time  hidden  in  the  long  grass  or 
other  cover.  It  is  common  both  in  pasture  lots  and  in  alfalfa  and 
clover  fields.  Its  song  is  an  insect-like  "zip,  zip,  zip,  zip,  zee-e-e-e-e" , 
given  continually  during  the  nesting  season,  when  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  bird  songs  of  the  field.  While  it  sometimes  is  sent  forth 
from  a  small  weed,  or  from  a  fence-wire,  where  its  author  can  be 
seen,  it  more  often  is  issued  from  the  depths  of  the  grass.  The 
singer  is  at  times  difificult  to  flush,  as  it  runs  along  unseen  in  the 
grass,  keeping  well  in  advance  of  the  intruder. 

The  Savannah  sparrow  is  one  of  the  abundant  sparrows  of  central 
New  York.  When  one  has  become  familiar  with  its  song  it  can  be 
heard  at  almost  any  time  of  day  during  May,  June  and  July.  One 
need  simply  stop  alongside  an  open  field  or  meadow  anywhere  in 
the  region,  and  listen  for  a  few  minutes, — or  perhaps  only  seconds. 
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Eastern  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (Aminodraiuus  savannanim 

australis) 

Other  name  :  Yellow-winged  sparrow. 

The  grasshopper  sparrow  resembles  the  last  described  species,  and 
has  an  orange-yellow  mark  in  front  of  the  eye,  but  it  also  has  a 
yellowish  "shoulder"  and  this  has  given  it  the  name  yellow-winged 
sparrow  in  some  quarters.  Its  breast  is  only  very  lightly  if  at  all 
streaked,  in  contrast  with  the  heavy  streaking  of  the  Savannah 
sparrow. 

This  form  is  much  less  common  than  the  Savannah  sparrow,  but 
it  frequents  the  same  sort  of  habitat, — that  of  the  open  field.  Its 
song  is  similar  to,  but  is  weaker  and  even  more  insect-like  than  that 
of  the  Savannah.  It  lacks  the  little  series  of  running  "zips"  pre- 
ceding the  long  drawn-out  tone,  and  may  be  described  rather  as 
beginning  with  a  single  "chip" ,  followed  by  the  long  note :  "zip- 
seecee-e-c-c-e-e-c" . 

The  grasshopper  sparrow  will  be  found  only  in  certain  areas,  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  section,  and  rather  on  dry  hillsides  than  in  wet 
lowlands. 

Eastern  Henslow's  Sparrow  (Passcrhcrhulus  henslowi  susurrans) 

This  sparrow,  in  my  own  experience,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  most 
retiring  of  all  the  sparrow  group  and  the  most  difficult  either  to  flush 
or  to  sight  in  the  fields.  I  have,  however,  on  rare  occasions  had 
good  views  of  the  bird  as  it  sat  on  a  low  bush  or  weed,  uttering  its 
insignificant  little  song,  which  may  readily  pass  unnoticed,  or  be  taken 
for  the  performance  of  some  large  insect.  This  song  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  second  of  which  contains  two  closely-run  syllables :  "flip- 
fittleup" ;  as  if  the  bird  were  trying  to  turn  a  vocal  somersault,  so 
to  speak.  Its  song  is  heard  most  frequently  at  dawn  and  at  dusk, 
but  at  times  it  may  be  heard  until  nearly  midnight. 

As  to  habitat,  it  seems  to  prefer  little  upland  swales,  old  weed- 
grown  fields  (Fig.  256)  or  grassland  containing  a  generous  sprin- 
kling of  goldenrod  and  other  weeds. 

I  know  of  few  places  in  this  territory  where  the  Henslow's  sparrow 
may  be  found  along  convenient  highways.  But  the  species  has  been 
known  to  occur  yearly  in  a  small  swale  along  the  south  side  of 
Chidsey  Gully.  I  have  also  found  it  just  south  of  the  village  of 
Owasco,  in  a  small  marsh  (Fig.  248).  But  abandoned  fields  appear 
to  be  the  most  likely  places  in  which  to  look  for  it,  and  since  such 
areas  are  not  generally  conveniently  situated  next  to  the  best  roads, 
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some  little  effort  may  be  required  of  anyone  who  would  go  in  search 
of  this  sparrow. 

Eastern  Vesper  Sparrow  (Pooccetcs  grcnnineus  gramitiens ) 

Here  again  is  a  bird  that  may  be  identified  in  the  field  by  its  white 
outer  tail  feathers,  shown  as  the  bird  flies.  It  is  of  average  sparrow 
size.  The  "shoulders"  are  a  rich  reddish  brown,  but  this  mark  can 
seldom  be  seen  without  a  good  field  glass. 

The  vesper  sparrow  is  strictly  a  bird  of  the  ground,  seldom  mount- 
ing to  a  height  greater  than  that  of  a  fence  post,  although  occasion- 
ally individuals  may  be  seen  singing  from  a  telephone  wire  or  pole. 
It  is  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of  the  sparrow  group, — and  its  song 
is  not  confined  merely  to  tlie  evening  hours  as  the  name  might 
suggest.  Where  the  species  is  common,  its  song  may  be  heard 
coming  from  a  dozen  different  throats  in  as  many  directions  at  once, 
and  it  is  a  song  that  is  always  melodious  and  pleasing  no  matter  how 
often  one  hears  it.  Rev.  J.  E.  A\'ootton,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church 
in  Penn  Yan,  has  given  me  the  interesting  information  that  one  of 
the  chants  used  in  the  Episcopal  service  was  modelled  on  the  song 
of  the  vesper  sparrow. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  often  in  not  very  dense  cover, 
- — I  have  found  it  in  potato  patches,  lor  example.  And  it  may  be 
looked  for  in  old  fields  where  foxtail  grass  has  ol^tained  a  good 
foothold. 

The  ves])er  sparrow  is  a  common  bird  in  this  territory  and  will 
be  found  along  every  highway,  and  on  all  tlie  uplands  separating  the 
various  lakes. 

Slate-colored  Junco  (Jiiiico  hyciiialis  liyctiialis) 
Other  name :  Snowbird. 

The  distinguishing  field  marks  are  the  whitish  bill  and  the  dark 
slate-gray  or  (in  female)  grayish  brown  of  the  bird  in  general.  The 
belly  is  white,  and  two  white  outer  tail  feathers  flash  conspicuously 
when  the  bird  flies  up  from  the  ground. 

While  the  junco  is  a  winter  bird  in  most  of  the  present  territory, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  some  numbers  in  suitable  localities,  through  the 
summer.  Such  localities  are  the  deep  ravines  where  there  is  more 
or  less  coniferous  growth,  and  cool  shade.  A  few  breed  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Chidsey  Gully,  at  Lake  Keuka,  in  Fillmore  Glen  State 
Park,  in  the  Hammondsport  glens  and  in  some  of  the  deep  clefts  of 
the  heavily-wooded  hills  about  Odessa  and  Alpine. 
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The  song  of  the  junco  is  similar  to  that  of  the  chipping  sparrow, 
but  more  hquid  and  musical.  The  bird  has  a  very  sharp  call  note 
which  is  distinctive  and  betrays  the  presence  of  the  bird  to  anyone 
whose  ear  has  become  familiar  with  it. 

Eastern  Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  pa<sserina  passerina) 
Other  names  :  Chippy  ;  hair  bird  ;  house  sparrow. 

The  field  mark  is  a  rich  reddish  brown  crown  bordered  by  narrow 
black  stripes. 

If  any  one  of  our  native  sparrows  deserves  the  name  of  "house 
sparrow,"  it  is  the  present  form,  for  it  is  a  well  known  frequenter  of 
dooryard  shrubbery  and  flower  beds.  Its  nest  is  placed  in  hedges, 
rose  bushes,  small  evergreens,  or  porch  vines.  Its  common  name  of 
"hair  bird"  is  due  to  its  habit  of  lining  its  nest  with  horse  hair. 

The  song  of  the  chipping  sparrow,  usually  sung  from  a  perch  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  is  a  monotonous  "chipping,"  rapidly  repeated  in 
a  series,  and  very  dull  in  tonal  quality.  The  young  birds  become 
noisy  at  an  early  age,  and  then  the  situation  of  the  nest  is  at  once 
revealed. 

While  the  chipping  sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  of 
lawn  and  garden,  it  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  this  habitat,  but  will 
be  found  also  on  brushy  hillsides  far  from  human  habitations. 

Eastern  Field  Sparrow  {Spi::ella  pitsilla  pu:Alhv) 

Field  marks  are  the  reddish  brown  bill,  chestnut-brown  crown 
bordered  by  the  broad  gray  line  over  the  eye,  and  plain  whitish 
under  parts. 

But  the  field  sparrow  is  most  readily  identified  by  its  whistling 
song,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  bird  sounds  issuing  from 
dry,  brushy  hillsides.  This  song  begins  with  a  deliberately  spaced 
series  of  whistles,  which  gradually  increase  and  end  in  a  rapid  run 
on  a  descending  scale.  The  bird  is  a  constant  singer  during  May 
and  June. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  a  low  bush  and  near  the  ground.  To  the 
field  sparrow,  also,  often  falls  the  lot  of  bringing  up  a  young  cow- 
bird  or  two. 

The  field  sparrow  is  commonly  distributed  throughout  central  New 
York,  in  much  the  same  types  of  cover  as  those  in  which  the  indigo 
bunting,  yellow-breasted  chat  and  chestnut-sided  warbler  are  found. 
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White-crowned  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  leucophrys  leucophrys) 

The  white-crowned  sparrow  belongs  in  the  list  of  migrants  for 
this  territory  and  therefore  is  present  only  in  spring  and  fall.  It 
arrives  in  May  and  remains  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  proceed- 
ing northward.  The  bird  is  larger  than  most  other  sparrows,  and 
its  field  mark  is  the  broad  central  white  stripe  on  the  crown,  bordered 
by  black.  It  usually  appears  in  small  flocks  of  half  a  dozen  to  a 
dozen  individuals  and  during  the  few  days  it  remains  with  us  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  tangles  of  brush  and  vines,  in  garden  corners, 
along  old  fence-rows,  and  similar  situations. 

White-throated  Sparrow  {Zonotrichia  albicollis) 

Field  marks :  A  square  white  patch  on  the  throat,  a  yellow  stripe 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  a  white  stripe  through  the  crown  bordered 
by  wider  black  stripes. 

The  white-throated  sparrow  is  a  common  transient  in  this  region, 
appearing  in  April  and  departing  some  time  in  May. 

The  white-throats  arrive  in  large  flocks  and  will  be  found  in  brushy 
areas,  as  well  as  along  the  edges  of  the  denser  woods.  They  are 
found  also  along  the  rims  of  the  various  gorges  and  gullies  of  the 
territory. 

The  note  of  the  white-throat  when  first  heard  is  such  as  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  many  people  who  do  not  ordinarily  give  heed  to  bird 
voices.  The  song  is  a  sliding  whistle  given  on  the  same  pitch 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  note  which  may  be  either 
lower  or  higher.  It  usually  begins  with  a  long  draw^n  out  note, 
followed  by  shorter  ones  which  might  be  represented  by  straight  lines 
resembling  a  telegraphic  code :    ■    


Eastern  Fox  Sparrow  (Passerella  iliaca  iliaca) 

The  fox  sparrow  has  a  rich  reddish  brown  cast  (hence  "fox"), 
and  a  white  breast  with  heavy  brownish  or  blackish  spots,  resembling 
somewhat  the  breast  spots  of  a  young  robin. 

This  is  the  largest  member  of  the  group  designated  as  sparrows, 
and  it  is  a  transient  in  our  territory.  It  arrives  early  in  the  spring 
—in  March — and  will  be  heard  busily  scratching  among  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  underbrush,  searching  for  food.  Usually  it  will  have 
continued  on  its  northward  journey  by  the  middle  of  April,  unless 
delayed  by  an  exceptionally  cold  and  raw  period. 
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The  fox  sparrow  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  common  species  in 
this  section,  but  more  individuals  will  he  met  with  in  some  years 
than  in  others. 

Swamp  Sparrow  {Melospiza  georgiana) 

Field  marks :  The  rich  russet  crown,  gray  nape  and  cheeks,  and 
streaked  black  and  brown  back.  The  brown  of  the  swamp  sparrow's 
crown  is  one  of  the  richest  and  softest  browns  to  be  found  in  the 
coloring  of  any  of  our  smaller  birds.  The  under  parts  are  a  soiled 
gray  without  distinct  markings. 

This  is  one  of  the  abundant  marsh  species,  and  its  loud  chipping 
call  flung  from  a  cat-tail  or  buttonbush  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic sounds  of  the  marsh.  The  swamp  sparrow  may  also  be 
found  occasionally  in  drier  marshes  and  around  smaller  ponds,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  common  in  more  extensive  areas  such  as  Monte- 
zuma Marsh,  Potter  Swamp,  and  others. 

The  song  of  the  swamp  sparrow  is  a  loud,  rapid  chipping,  a  sort 
of  musical  exaggeration  of  the  song  of  the  chipping  sparrow.  It 
is  given  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  during  the  season  of  song,  and  in 
the  hottest  of  weather.  The  bird  becomes  silent  after  the  young 
are  reared  and  the  molt  commences,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period 
there  may  be  recurring  brief  intervals  of  song. 

Eastern  Song  Sparrow  {Melospiza  melodia  melodia) 

The  distinguishing  field  mark  of  the  adult  song  sparrow  is  the 
rather  conspicuous  black  splotch  in  the  center  and  with  a  series  of 
short  black  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.  The  upper  parts  are 
streaked  with  brown,  black  and  gray,  with  a  gray  stripe  through  the 
center  of  the  crown  and  another  above  the  eye. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  sparrows,  as  it  frequents 
every  sort  of  habitat  and  is  widely  distributed.  It  is  likewise  one 
of  the  most  abundant  summer  residents  of  the  section  here  concerned. 
During  the  spring  migration  I  have  on  several  diflferent  days  in  May 
listed  from  90  to  150  individuals;  and  in  June  and  July,  have  listed 
as  many  as  85  to  125,  on  a  day's  trip  within  the  territory. 

The  nest  of  the  song  sparrow  is  placed  either  on  the  ground 
directly  or  if  in  a  low  bush,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The 
usual  number  of  eggs  is  five,  although  nests  later  in  the  summer  may 
contain  only  two  or  three,  probably  a  second  clutch. 

The  species  will  be  found  on  dry,  brushy  hillsides  and  in  the 
wettest  swamps ;  in  remote  corners  of  old  abandoned  farms  as  well 
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as  in  dooryards  and  gardens.  It  is  as  broad  in  its  "tastes"  as  is 
the  robin.  Its  hardihood  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  certain 
locaHties  where  food  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  individuals 
may  remain  through  the  winter.  My  notes  for  central  New  York 
include  a  number  of  such  records. 

Its  song  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  heard  in  the  spring,  when  the 
bird  may  at  times  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  snow-covered  pile  of  brush, 
singing  to  its  heart's  content. 

Eastern  Snow  Bunting  {Plcctrophcnax  nivalis  nivalis) 
Other  names  :  Snowflake  ;  snowbird. 

Field  marks  (winter  plumage)  :  Upj^er  parts  a  pale  rusty  brown 
and  under  parts  white ;  black  and  white  showing  on  wings  and  tail. 

The  snow  bunting,  while  usually  a  winter  sojourner  only,  in  this 
region,  may,  during  a  cold  spring,  remain  until  after  a  number  of 
our  first  spring  migrants  have  arrived.  I  found  it  several  times  in 
March,  1934,  my  latest  record  being  secured  on  the  23rd  when  I 
saw  a  solitary  individual  at  Bristol  Springs.  In  winter  it  is  most 
common  on  the  plateaus  between  the  lakes  in  this  section,  and  as  a 
definite  locality  may  be  mentioned  the  vicinity  of  Italy  Hill,  where 
J  found  many  flocks  throughout  the  season. 
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Dabchick,  427 
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Dendroica  palmarum  pahnaritm,  521 
Dcndroica  pcnsyk'anico,  5ig 
Dendroica  piniis  pinus,  521 
Dcndroica  striata.  520 
Dendroica  tigrina,  517 
Dendroica  virens  virens,  518 
Description  of  the  area,  393 
Dipper,  427 
Diver,  425 

Diver,  great  northern,  425 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  530 
Dove, 

Carolina,  467 

eastern  mourning,  467 

turtle,  467 
Dryohatcs  pid>esccits  nicdianus,  481 
Dr\obatcs  villosus  villosus,  480 
Duck, 

common  black,  435 

greater  scaup,  441 

lesser  scaup,  441 

long-tailed,  442 

ring-necked,  438 

ruddy,  443 

wood,  437 
Diimctella  carolincnsis,  500 

E 

Eagle,  bald,  448 
Egret,  American,  428 
Empidonax  minimus,  484 
Empidonax  trailli  trailli,  483 
Empidonax  7'irescens.  483 
Enfield  Glen  State  Park,  401 
Ereunetes  pusillns.  465 
Erisniatura  jamaicensis  ruhida.  4^3 
Euphagtis  carolinns,  532 

F 

Ealco  percyrinus  anatuni.  450 
Faico  sparzTriiis  spari'crius,  4'3 
Falcon,  peregrine,  450 
Fillmore  Glen  State  Park,  403 
Finch,  eastern  purple,  535 
Flicker,  northern,  477 
Flycatcher, 

acadian,  483 

alder,  483 

green-crested,  483 

least,  484 

northern  crested.  482 
olive-sided,  484 
Traill's,  483 
Fly-up-the-creek,  428 

G 

Gallinula  chloropns  cachinnans.  437 
Gallinule,  Florida,  457 
Gavia  ininier  imnier,  425 
Geothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla,  524 


Glancionetta  clangida  americana,  442 
Glens,  421 

Golden-eye,  American,  442 
Goldfinch,  eastern,  536 
Goose, 

common  Canada,  434 

wild,  434 
Grackle,  bronzed,  532 
Grebe, 

Holboell's,  426 

horned,  426 

pied-billed,  427 
Grosbeak,  rose-breasted,  534 
Grouse,  eastern  ruffed,  453 
Gull, 

Bonaparte's,  466 

herring,  465 

ring-billed,  4(6 

sea,  465,  566 

H 

Habitat  areas,  406 

Hair  bird,  541 

Haliaeetus  Icucocephahis,  448 

Hawk, 

American  rough-legged,  447 
broad-winged,  447 
Cooper's,  446 
duck.  450 

eastern  red-tailed,  446 
eastern  sparrow,  453 
fish,  449 
marsh,  448 

northern  red-shouldered.  447 

sharp-shinned,  445 
Hcdymclcs  ludovicianus.  534 
Hell-diver,  426,  427 
Heron, 

black-crowned  night,  431 

eastern  green,  428 

great  blue,  427 
High  hole,  J77 
Hinindo  crytlirogaster.  489 
Hummingbird,  ruby-throated,  475 
"Hunky",  454 

Hyiocichhi  fiisccscens  fuscescens.  503 
H ylociclila  guttata  faxoni.  502 
Hylocichia  iniistelina,  502 
Hylocichia  usiulala  s7i.'ainsoni.  503 

I 

Ictcria  virens  virens.  524 

Icterus  galbula,  531 
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1  ridoprocne  bicolor.  487 
Jxobrychus  exilis  exilis.  432 
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Jay,  northern  blue,  491 
Jiinco  hycmalis  hycmalis,  540 
Junco,  slate-colored,  540 
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Killdeer,  458 

Kingbird,  eastern,  481 

Kingfisher,  eastern  belted,  476 
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eastern  golden-crowned,  504 
eastern  ruby-crowned,  507 
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Lanius  borealis  borcalis,  508 

Lanhis  liidovicianus  migrans,  508 

Lark,  prairie  horned,  487 
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Lams  delaivarensis,  466 
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Loon,  common,  425 
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black,  435 
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bee,  481 

purple,  490 

sand,  488 
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American,  443 
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Mniotilta  varia,  512 
Mockingbird,  eastern,  499 
Molothrus  afer  atcr.  533 
Myiarcluis  crinitiis  borcus,  482 
Myiochanes  virens,  484 

N 

Xannus  hicmalis  hiemalis,  498 
NettioH  carolinense,  436 
Nighthawk,  eastern,  472 
Night  jar,  472 
Nuthatch, 

red-breasted,  494 

white-breasted,  494 
Nitttallornis  mesoleucus,  484 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  hoactli,  431 
Nyroca  affinis,  441 
Nyroca  americana.  438 
Nyroca  collaris,  438 
Nyroca  marila,  441 
Nyroca  valisineria,  438 

O 

Old-squaw,  442 
Old  wife,  442 
Open  marsh,  417 


Oporornis  agilis.  523 
Oporornis  pliiladelphia,  523 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  531 
Osprey,  449 

Otocoris  alpcstris  praticola,  487 
Ottis  asio  naevius,  469 
Oven-bird,  522 
Owl, 

eastern  screech,  460 
great  horned,  470 
hoot,  471 
long-eared,  471 
northern  barred,  471 
OxyccJuis  vocijcrus  vocijcnis.  458 

P 

Pandion  Iialiactus  carolinensis,  449 

"Partridge",  453 

Partridge, 

European  gray-legged,  454 

gray,  454 

Hungarian,  454 
Passer  doinesticus  domcsticiis,  529 
Passerculns    saudzvicliensis  savanna, 

538 

Passerelta  iliaca  Hiaca,  542 
Passerherbulus     ticnslozvi  susurrans, 
539 

Passerina  cyanea,  535 
Peeper,  461 

Pcntliesfes  atricapUlus  atricapillus,  493 
Perdix  perdix  perdix,  454 
Petroclielidon  albifroiis  albifrons,  490 
Pewee,  eastern  wood,  484 
Pliasianus  colchicus  torquatus,  455 
Pheasant, 

Chinese,  455 

English,  455 

Mongolian,  455 

ring-necked,  455 
PJiiloliela  minor,  459 
Phoebe,  eastern,  462 
Pigeon,  prairie,  460 
Pintail,  American,  436 
Pipilo    erytliroplitliahniis  erythroph- 

flialmiis,  536 
Pipit,  American,  507 
Piranga  erytliroinelas,  534 
Pisobia  melanofos,  462 
Pisobia  mintttilla,  465 
Plectroplicnax  nizvlis  nivalis.  544 
Plover, 

semipalmated,  458 

upland,  460 
Podilymbus  podiccps  podiccps,  427 
Pooecetes  gramineiis  gramineus.  540 
Porzana  Carolina,  457 
Progne  subis  subis,  490 


Quail,  455 
Quawk,  431 

Querquediila  discors,  436 
Quiscahis  quiscula  acneus,  532 
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R 

Rail, 

Carolina,  456 

Virginia,  456 
Rallns  limicola  limicola,  456 
Redhead,  438 
Redstart,  American,  528 
References,  List  of,  545 
Regulns  satrapa  satrapa.  504 
Riparia  riparia  riparia,  488 
Roadsides  and  cultivated  lands,  406 
Robin, 

eastern,  501 

golden,  531 

ground,  536 

S 

Sandpiper, 

Bartratmian,  460 

eastern  solitary,  461 

least,  465 

pectoral,  462 

semipalmated,  465 

spotted,  461 
Sapsucker,  yellow-bellied,  470 
Sayornis  phocbe,  482 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  522 
Seiunis  motacilla,  523 
Seiurus  noveboracensis  novcboracensis, 

522 

Setophaga  ruticilla,  528 
Shelldrake,  443 
Shitepoke,  428 
Shrike, 

migrant,  508 

northern,  508 
Sialia  sialis  sialis.  504 
Siskin,  northern  pine,  535 
Sitta  canadensis.  494 
Sitta  carolinensis  caroliiicnsis,  494 
Snipe, 

jack,  460,  462 

Wilson's,  460 
Snowbird,  540,  544 
Snowflake,  544 
Sera,  457 
Sparrow, 

eastern  chipping,  541 

eastern  field,  541 

eastern  fox,  542 

eastern  grasshopper,  539 

eastern  Henslow's,  539 

eastern  Savannah,  538 

eastern  song,  543 

eastern  vesper,  540 

English,  529 

European,  529 

house,  529,  541 

swamp,  543 

white-crowned,  542 

white-throated,  542 

yellow-winged,  539 


Sphyrapicus  varius  variiis,  479 
Spike-tail,  443 
Spinus  pimis  pinus,  535 
Spinus  tristis  tristis,  536 
Spizella  passerina  passer ina,  541 
Spisella  pusilla  pusilla,  541 
Stake-driver,  431 
Starling,  509 
State  parks,  396 

Stelgidopteryx    ruficollis  serripennis, 
489 

Sterna  hirundo  hirtindo,  466 
Strix  varia  varia,  471 
Sturnella  magna  magna,  530 
Sturnus  7'ulgaris  vulgaris,  509 
Swallow, 

bank,  488 

barn,  489 

eave,  490 

northern  cliff,  490 

rough-winged,  489 

sea,  466 

tree,  487 

white-bellied,  487 
Swamps,  413 
Swan,  whistling,  433 
Swift,  chimney,  475 

T 

Tanager,  scarlet,  534 
Taughannock  Falls  State  Park,  403 
Teal, 

blue-winged,  436 

green-winged,  436 
Teeter-bird,  461 

Telmatodytes  palustris  palustris,  498 
Temperature  and  rainfall,  395 
Tern, 

black,  467 

common,  466 
Thrasher,  brown,  500 
Thrush, 

brown,  500 

eastern  hermit,  502 

olive-backed,  503 

Wilson's,  503 

wood,  502 
Thunder-pump,  431 
Tip-up,  461 
Topography.  393 
Totanus  flaripes,  462 
Totanus  melanoleucus.  462 
Towhee,  red-eyed,  536 
Toxostoma  rufum,  500 
Tringa  solifaria  soUtaria,  461 
Troglodytes  a^don  aedon.  498 
Tardus  migratorius  migratorius.  501 
Turkey  buzzard,  444 
Turkey  vulture,  444 
Tyrannus  tryannus,  481 

U 

Upland  mixed  forests,  411 
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V 

Veery,  503 

Vermh'ora  celata  cclala,  513 
Vermivora  citrysoptcra,  513 
Vermivora  percgrma.  513 
Vermivora  nipcapilla  nificapilla,  514 
Vireo, 

blue-headed,  51 1 

eastern  warbling,  512 

red-eyed,  51 1 

solitary,  51 1 

yellow-throated,  510 
Vireo  fiavijroiis.  510 
Vireo  gilvus  gilvus,  512 
Vireo  olivaccus,  511 
Vireo  solitarius  solitarius,  511 

W 

Warbler, 
bay-breasted,  520 
black  and  white,  512 
Blackburnian,  519 
black-poll,  520 
black-throated  blue,  517 
black-throated  green,  518 
Canada,  528 
Cape  May,  517 
cerulean,  519 
chestnut-sided,  519 
Connecticut,  523 
eastern  yellow,  514 
golden- winged,  513 
hooded,  527 
magnolia,  517 
mourning,  523 
myrtle,  518 
Nashville,  514 
northern  pine,  521 
orange-crowned,  513 
Tennessee,  513 


western  palm,  521 

Wilson's,  528 
Water-thrush, 

Louisiana,  523 

northern,  522 
Watkins  Glen  State  Park,  405 
Waxwing,  cedar,  508 
Whip-poor-will,  eastern,  472 
Whistler,  442 
Widgeon,  435 
IVHsonia  ca)iadcHsis,  528 
JVilsonia  citrina,  527 
Wilsonia  pusilla  pusilla,  528 
Woodcock,  American,  459 
Woodpecker, 

eastern  hairy,  480 

northern  downy,  481 

northern  pileated,  478 

red-bellied,  479 

red-headed,  479 
Wren, 

eastern  house,  498 

eastern   winter,  498 

long-billed  marsh,  498 

short-billed  marsh,  499 

Y 

Yellowhammer,  477 
Yellowlegs, 

greater,  462 

lesser,  462 
Yellow-throat, 

Maryland,  524 

northern,  524 

Z 

Zcnaidura  macroura  carolinensis, 
Zonotrichia  albicollis,  542 
Zonotrichia  lencophrys  leucophrys 
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As  a  State  Memorial 

The  State  of  New  York  is  the  trustee  of  this  wild  life  Memorial  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  is  a  State  institution  supported  solely  by  State  funds,  and  the 
Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station  is  a  part  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  Trustees  are  State  officials.  A  legislative  mandate  instructed 
them  as  follows : 

"To  establish  and  conduct  an  experimental  station  to  he  known  as 
'Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station,'  in  which  there  shall 
be  maintained  records  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  investigations 
made  and  research  work  accomplished ;  also  a  library  of  works,  publica- 
tions, papers  and  data  having  to  do  with  wild  life,  together  with  means  for 
practical  illustration  and  demonstration,  which  library  shall,  at  all 
reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  public."  [Laws  of  New  York,  chapter 
536.    Became  a  law  May  10,  1919.] 

As  a  General  Memorial 

While  this  Memorial  Station  was  founded  by  New  York  State,  its 
functions  are  not  limited  solely  to  the  State.  The  Trustees  are  further 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies,  so  that  the  work  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State  or  by  State  funds. 
Provision  for  this  has  been  made  l)y  the  law  as  follows: 

"To  enter  into  any  contract  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  any  of  the  purposes  or  objects  of  the  College,  including  such  as 
shall  involve  cooperation  with  any  person,  corporation  or  association 
or  any  department  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York  or 
of  the  United  States  in  laboratory,  experimental,  investigative  or 
research  work,  and  the  acceptance  from  such  person,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  department  of  the  State  or  Federal  government  of  gifts  or  con- 
tributions of  money,  expert  service,  labor,  materials,  apparatus,  appliances 
or  other  property  in  connection  therewith."  [Laws  of  New  York, 
chapter  42.    Became  a  law  March  7.  191 8.] 

By  these  laws  the  Empire  State  has  made  provision  to  conduct  forest 
wild  life  research  upon  a  comprehensive  basis,  and  on  a  plan  as  broad  as 
that  approved  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  himself. 


I 


Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  No.  3.   September,  1929. 

1.  The  Summer  Birds  of  the  Northern  Adirondack  Mountains  

Aretas  A.  Saunders 

2.  The  Summer  Birds  of  the  Adirondacks  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y  

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  H.  D.  Minot 
(Reprinted.   Original  date  of  publication,  1877) 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  No.  4.   August,  1930. 

1.  The  Biology  of  the  Voles  of  New  York  Robert  T.  Hatt 

2.  The  Relation  of  Mammals  to  the  Harvard  Forest  Robert  T.  Hatt 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  No.  i.   March,  193 1. 

I.  A  Biological  Reconnaissance  of  the  Peterboro  Swamp  and  the  Labrador 
Pond  Areas   Charles  J.  Spiker 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  No.  2.   October,  1933. 

1.  The  White-tailed  Deer  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Part  I.  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  White-tailed  Deer  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  M.  T.  Townsend  and  M.  W.  Smith 

Part  2.  Ecology  of  the  White-tailed  Deer  in  Summer  with  Special 

reference  to  the  Adirondacks  

M.  T.  Townsend  and  M.  W.  Smith 

2.  Some  Late  Winter  and  Early  Spring  Observations  on  the  White-tailed 

Deer  of  the  Adirondacks  Chas.  J.  Spiker 


ANNALS 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Annals,  Vol.  2,  No.  i.   January,  1929. 

I.  The  Red  Squirrel:  Its  Life  History  and  Habits,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York  and  the  Harvard  Forest. R.  T.  Hatt 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Annals,  Vol.  2,  No.  2.   October,  1929. 

1.  The  Ecology  of  Trout  Streams  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

Richard  A.  Muttkowski 

2.  The  Food  of  Trout  Stream  Insects  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

Richard  A.  Muttkowski  and  Gilbert  M.  Smith 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Annals,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  3  and  4  (Double 
Number).   January,  1932. 
I.  Ornithology  of  the  Oneida  Lake  Region;  With  Reference  to  the  Late 
Spring  and  Summer  Seasons  Dayton  Stoner 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Annals,  Vol.  3,  No.  i.   January,  1932. 

I.  Parasites  of  Oneida   Lake  Fishes.     Part  I.     Descriptions  of  New 
Genera  and  New  Species  H.  J.  Van  Cleave  and  J.  F.  Mueller 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Annals,  Vol.  3,  No.  2.  October,  1932. 

1.  Parasites  of  Oneida  Lake  Fishes.    Part  II.   Descriptions  of  new  species 

and  some  general  taxonomic  considerations,  especially  concerning  the 
trematode  family  Heterophyidae. 

Justus  F.  Mueller  and  Harley  J.  Van  Cleave 

2.  Trichodina  renicola  (Mueller,  1931),  a  Ciliate  Parasite  of  the  Urinary 

Bladder  of  Esox  niger  Justus  F.  Mueller 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Annals,  Vol.  3,  Nos.  3  and  4  (Double 
Number).   July,  1934. 
I.  Parasites  of  Oneida  Lake  Fishes. 

Part  III.  A  Biological  and  Ecological  Survey  of  the  Worm  Para- 
sites H.  J.  Van  Cleave  and  Justus  F.  Mueller 

Part  IV.  Additional  Notes  on  Parasites  of  Oneida  Lake  Fishes,  in- 
cluding Descriptions  of  New  Species . .  Justus  F.  Mueller 


